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THE CONSTITUTION 


Kenzo TAKAYANAGI 


Every Japanese would agree that the 1946 Constitution of Japan is a document 
of cardinal importance in the process of post-war democratization. Like 
many recent constitutions it embodies a programme. It is true that as an 
organic law, it contains strict definitions of the powers and functions of each 
of the constitutional organs. However, it also includes, in the preamble as 
well as in the text itself, political statements, moral precepts for the government 
and the people, and fundamental principles of national policy which are not 
susceptible to judicial enforcement. The document is clearly designed to 
reform the governmental, economic, and social system of Japan along liberal- 
democratic lines. Ideologically it is anti-totalitarian, endeavouring to avoid a 
drift to right-wing or left-wing authoritarianism. As a twentieth-century 
constitutional document, however, it provides not only for the negative 
obligation of the State to avoid interference with civil liberties, but imposes 
the positive obligation to promote human well-being in an industrial society. 
It envisages a social welfare state. 

Although there is naturally a wide gap between its ideal and the political 
and social realities, the document cannot be dismissed as a paper constitution. 
Its main ideas have been taught in educational institutions at all levels. 
Textbooks, commentaries, and magazine articles on the new Constitution 
are legion. Government bills are scrutinized by government legal experts 
before they are presented to the Diet in case they might be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the courts. The opposition political parties make abundant use 
of constitutional arguments in their attacks on the government. In defending 
their clients’ cases, attorneys often have recourse to provisions of the Consti- 
tution. These are also utilized by labour spokesmen in disputes with mana- 
gements and by students in disputes with the university authorities. Even 
children sometimes criticize the behaviour of their elders as undemocratic 
and unconstitutional! 

The Constitution, together with the laws and regulations implementing its 
provisions, has had far-reaching repercussions on the political, economic and 
social behaviour of the nation. Certain aspects of this behaviour are dealt with 
by other contributors in this series. In the following paragraphs I propose to 
deal with a few major political problems that arose under the new Constitution. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


No article of the Constitution made a profounder impression upon the 
Japanese nation than Article 9, which runs as follows: 
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‘Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation 
and the threat or use of force as a means of settling international disputes. 

‘In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and 
air forces as well as other war potential will never be maintained. The right 
of belligerency of the State will not be recognized.’ 

This is certainly a lofty ideal, which can hardly be attained by any nation 
in the world as it is at present. It was natural, however, that a nation which 
had suffered long years of war ending in defeat and which felt a strong hostility 
for the military circles responsible for the disaster should have welcomed 
this revolutionary article. I was appointed a member of the House of Peers 
in 1946 and participated in the deliberations on the Constitutional Draft in 
that House. As a student of legal history, I felt that too high a moral precept 
converted into a legal precept could never be effective. The article taken 
literally, and as a legal injunction on responsible statesmen of an independent 
Japan, would, I thought, prove unworkable. I therefore frankly expressed 
my scepticism at one of the plenary sessions and my belief that the article 
would be ‘reasonable’ only on the assumption that a world federation came 
into being which could effectively protect the safety of every nation. However, 
I supported the article with the thought that inasmuch as a revolutionary 
constitution may contain political pronouncements as well as legal precepts, 
Article 9 might be interpreted not as a strict legal rule to be applied literally, 
but as a political manifesto declaring to the world as well as to the nation an 
abiding national faith in world peace. 

Details regarding the curious history of Article 9 have only been recently 
unearthed through a study conducted by the Cabinet Commission on the 
Constitution of which I happen to be chairman. Such revision of the Meiji 
Constitution as might be required for implementing the Allied policy of 
democratization of Japan had been studied by the Washington government 
and its results had been embodied in a document called SWNC 228. The 
document was forwarded for reference to the SCAP (Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers) on 11 January 1946. However, it contains no suggestion 
of any provision similar to Article 9. It seems clear that the article had its 
genesis not in Washington but in Tokyo. It is also clear now that the article 


was included in the Constitution as a result of a meeting between General | 


MacArthur and Japanese Prime Minister Shidehara on 24 December 1945. 
Who proposed to put such a provision into the Constitution? In a reply 
dated 15 December 1958 to my queries on this point, General MacArthur 
wrote: ‘The suggestion to put an article in the Constitution outlawing war 
was made by Prime Minister Shidehara. He said he sought the interview 
with me with reference to the Constitution with some trepidation as he was 
uncertain as to what my attitude would be on such a clause in the Consti- 
tution because of my training as a professional soldier. I was astonished at his 
proposal, but when I assured him of my complete support, his relief was very 
evident and very moving.’ It had been widely surmised in Japan that the 
proposal was not Shidehara’s but MacArthur’s. This was plausible, because, 
for unknown reasons, Shidehara never divulged to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
that he had made such a proposal. It was only after the Constitution passed 
the Diet, that Shidehara intimated to several persons that the article did not 
‘originate from foreign sources’, and even then he does not seem to have 
stated explicitly that he himself made the proposal. 
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At any rate the government was totally unaware of what went on behind 
the scenes and assumed that the article was based on the Allied policy for 
the demilitarization of Japan. With such a background in mind, one can 
understand Mr. Kanamori explaining on behalf of the government in the 
House of Peers that Japan had a right of national defence but that she could 
not under the second paragraph maintain any armed force even for defensive 
purposes. This rather curious official interpretation came to be adopted by 
most academic commentators and was widely accepted. Dr. Ashida, then 
Chairman of the Constitution Committee of the House of Representatives, 
states, however, in his short commentary on the New Constitution published 
in October 1946, that Article 9 does not apply in cases of national self-defence 
and international sanctions. General MacArthur also says in his letter dated 
5 December 1958, that ‘Nothing in Article 9 prevents any and all necessary 
steps for the preservation of the safety of the nation. I stated this at the time of 
adoption of the Constitution and later recommended a Defence Force be 
organized of 10 divisions with corresponding elements of the sea and air 
forces. The article was aimed entirely at foreign aggression and to give spiritual 
leadership to the world. It will stand everlastingly as a monument to the 
foresight, the statesmanship and the wisdom of Prime Minister Shidehara.’ 

Because of the general acceptance of the most radical interpretation of the 
article—i.e., that no armed force could be maintained even for defensive 
purposes—it was inevitable that a popular outcry should arise when in 1950 
the government organized a ‘national police reserve’ consisting of 75,000 men 
which finally developed into the present ‘self-defence forces’. The Socialists 
repeatedly attacked the measure taken by the government as a serious violation 
of the Constitution. The government did not defend its course by interpreting 
Article 9 as a political manifesto as I did. It started from Kanamori’s inter- 
pretation in the Diet, and resorted to what may be regarded as legal fictions to 
avoid the logical conclusion—a legal technique well-known to jurists. This 
did not satisfy laymen. They were indignant, and convinced that the govern- 
ment was violating the Constitution by telling outrageous lies. Many academic 
lawyers as well as the Socialists joined in the outcry against the government. 
The issue of the constitutionality of the self-defence forces has not yet been 
raised before the Supreme Court. However, in the famous Sunagawa case, 
the Supreme Court had to decide whether or not the Security Pact was a 
violation of Article 9. On 30 March 1959, the Tokyo District Court had 
surprised government circles by declaring that the stationing of American 
forces in this country was against Article 9, a decision which was highly 
praised in many quarters as proof of the judicial integrity and courage of the 
presiding Judge Date. He started from the interpretation of Article 9 generally 
accepted by academic jurists and reached the logical conclusion. On 16 Decem- 
ber 1959, however, the Supreme Court unanimously overruled the Date 
judgement by holding that the Pact was not in violation of Article 9. The 
opinion of the Court relied mainly on the doctrine of the ‘political question’ 
well-known to American constitutional lawyers. The concurring opinions of 
several justices relied squarely on the doctrine of the right of national self- 
defence. The case did not involve the constitutionality of self-defence forces. 
It may, however, be predicted after reading the opinions of the justices with 
some care that if in the future this question comes before the Supreme Court its 
constitutionality would be upheld either on the theory of the ‘political question’ 
or on that of the right of national self-defence. 
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In other words, the original official interpretation in the Diet is being 
virtually rejected by the practice of the government coupled with the current 
government interpretation that the maintenance of ‘the minimum force 
necessary for national self-defence’ is not in contravention of Article 9, and 
also by the interpretation of Article 9 by the Supreme Court. And this without 
any such formal amendment as recommended by Conservative statesmen and 
vehemently opposed by the Socialist Party. 

Baron Shidehara was a well-known pacifist and anti-militarist. In the 1930s, 
when the military were in the ascendant, he was persona non grata to them. 
Apart from that, he was strongly convinced after the atomic explosions at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki that further scientific developments of nuclear 
weapons would make all the nations realize that war would destroy vanquished 
and victors alike. Even if Article 9 might look too ‘idealistic’, all the nations 
would surely come to adopt the same domestic policy in the not too distant 
future. It seems that it was this aspect of his thinking which strongly appealed 
to General MacArthur. On 5 April 1946, before the draft constitution was 
submitted to the Diet, General MacArthur, in his address at the opening 
session of the Council for Japan, drew the attention of the Allied represen- 
tatives to Article 9 as a ‘Japanese proposal’ which was worthy of earnest 
consideration by other powers. The renunciation of war, he said, must be 
universal and simultaneous. In his testimony before the American Senate 
on 5 May 1951, he referred to Shidehara’s idea, and said that the idea could 
be realized only when great powers agreed on the policy and that the initiative 
must be taken by the United States. In his address at a dinner held at Los 
Angeles on 26 January 1955 under the auspices of the American Legion, he 
enlarged on the same subject, blaming the statesmen of the world who were 
wasting their time on secondary problems and disregarding this basic problem 
of the century. Mr. Khruschev’s recent proposal may be described as a replica 
of ideas advanced by Baron Shidehara and General MacArthur which are 
embodied in the Japanese Constitution. 

The Japanese are not a nation of saints and may not remain entirely 
disarmed until international organization dispenses with national reliance 
on armed forces or alliances. Japan cannot realize Shidehara’s idea single- 
handed. The article may, however, reasonably be interpreted as imposing 
on Japanese statesmen the moral duty to urge the statesmen of other nations 
of the world to collaborate in the demilitarization of every State by strengthen- 
ing the police functions of the United Nations. The spirit of Article 9 is not 
looked upon as merely Utopian by the responsible statesmen of the world. 
In a lecture at the David Davies Memorial Institute of International Studies of 
which Sir Winston Churchill is president, Earl Attlee, for instance, said: 

‘Leaders in our own country and others no longer shrink from world govern- 
ment. It has been proclaimed by our government that we must work towards 
world government. This is a great step forward from the old days when 
collective security was called midsummer madness. They also declare for 
absolute disarmament. Thirty or fifty years ago people who preached that 
would have been answered, “Human nature never changes—people always 
fight”. Today we have plans for disarmament.’ 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Next to Article 9, civil liberties and human rights as provided for in Chapter IIT 
(Rights and Duties of the People) made a strong and widespread appeal to 
the Japanese people. This is quite understandable. Freedom of expression 

—which had been suppressed mercilessly under the military régime—was 

to be guaranteed. Discriminatory treatment to which Japanese women had 

been subjected under the old Civil Code was to be abolished through the 
declaration of sexual equality in the new Constitution. 

Technically, the Japanese Bill of Rights is less radical than its eighteenth- 
century prototype. It draws attention to the requirements of public welfare 
as well as the extreme importance of fundamental rights. It conceives of 
human rights in terms of the public welfare and the people are warned not to 
abuse freedoms and rights, but to utilize them for the public welfare. 
Article 11. The people shall not be prevented from enjoying any of the funda- 

mental human rights. These fundamental rights guaranteed to the people 

by this Constitution shall be conferred upon the people of this and future 
generations as eternal and inviolate rights. 

Article 12. The freedoms and rights guaranteed to the people by this Consti- 
tution shall be maintained by the constant endeavour of the people, who 
shall refrain from any abuse of these freedoms and rights and shall always 
be responsible for utilizing them for the public welfare. 

Article 14. All of the people shall be respected as individuals. Their rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall, to the extent that it does 
not interfere with the public welfare, be the supreme consideration in 
legislation and in other governmental affairs. 

The Japanese people generally tended, however, to understand fundamental 

human rights in absolute terms. 

The protection of fundamental rights, especially civil liberties, is certainly 
the citadel of liberalism. However, to interpret civil liberties in absolute 
terms may lead to anarchism. If, on the other hand, the public welfare is 
regarded as predominant, it may lead to authoritarianism. The old Consti- 
tution also provided for a Bill of Rights, but under ‘reservation of the law’. In 
the new Constitution even an act of parliament can be challenged on the 
grounds that it violates the Bill of Rights. The task of drawing the line between 
fundamental rights and the public welfare is not left to the Diet as under the 
old Constitution but to the judiciary. Article 81 says: “The Supreme Court 
is the court of last resort with power to determine the constitutionality of any 
law, order, regulation or official act.’ If the Supreme Court declares any of 
these to be unconstitutional they will have ‘no legal force or validity’ 
(Article 93). This, of course, was drafted with American constitutional practice 
as a model. 

Japanese attorneys seem to have been delighted to play the novel game of 
challenging the validity of legislative or governmental acts on constitutional 
grounds. At first, they often resorted to frivolous constitutional arguments 
solely with a view to bringing their cases before the Supreme Court. The 
Court was for some time overwhelmed with constitutional cases and was 
kept busy in dismissing them. A body of judiciary law has now been accu- 
mulated which has checked this tendency. The Court is charged with the task 
of fixing the boundaries in each case as between fundamental rights and the 
public welfare. It is certainly the spirit of the Constitution that a presumption 


II 
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exists in favour of fundamental rights. Aside from that there is no fixed rule in 
the absence of any precedent and the Court must use its discretion in deter- 
mining where to draw the line. Fundamental rights as enumerated by the 
Constitution are not of equal social value, and the blanket term ‘the public 
welfare’ has manifold aspects, which have different social values. Evaluation 
of the individual, social and State interests involved in each case must be made 
with scrupulous care in order to decide whether a particular legislative or 
governmental measure which has been challenged is constitutional or not. 
The Supreme Court justices at least should therefore be equipped not only 
with technical knowledge of law but with statesmanship. This seems to be the 
chief reason why in West Germany and Italy, which adopted the same system, 
the task was not entrusted to ordinary courts but to a Constitutional Court 
specially set up for the purpose. No special tribunal was provided for in Japan, 
but special provisions were made for Supreme Court justices in order to ensure 
that they possessed the necessary qualifications (Judiciary Law, Article 41). 
Even such qualified justices may well differ in their evaluations and dissenting 
opinions are common in Supreme Court decisions. 

The American legal profession has the benefit of the accumulated wisdom 
of their predecessors recorded in the Supreme Court Reports. The Japanese 
legal profession had to begin afresh and had to rely chiefly on theoretical 
interpretations. In Japan, as in continental countries, much greater respect 
is paid by the courts to the opinions of academic jurists than in the common 
law jurisdictions. Academic constitutional scholars in Japan were well versed 


in the constitutional lore of Germany or France, which, however, supplied | 


them with little guidance for the practical application of the Bill of Rights. 
They were not trained in common law and were generally unable to utilize 
the American Reports in their new task. Academic interpretations thus tended 
to be solely analytic and logical and sometimes reminiscent of Ihering’s 
Begriffshimmel (Heaven of conceptions). The text is sacred and unalterable and 
obedience to the logical conclusions to be derived from the text of the Consti- 


tution, whatever their practical results, is often equated with loyalty to the | 


Constitution. This psychology partly accounts for the popular acclamation | 


which accompanied the Date judgement in the Sunagawa case referred to 


‘above. 


According to statistics given to the writer by the Administrative Office of | 
the Supreme Court, during the 12-year period 1947-59, the Supreme Court | 


disposed of 8,205 civil appeal cases, of which 71 involved constitutional 
questions which were deliberated by the Full Bench. During the same period 


the Court disposed of 44,622 criminal appeal cases, of which 1,388 involved , 


constitutional issues, also deliberated by the Full Bench. Theré was no judge- 
ment declaring unconstitutionality in the former group, while in the latter 
group there were 232 such judgements. If we examine those 232 cases, we 
find that they involved legislation based on the SCAP directives during the 
Occupation period. It is remarkable that the Supreme Court never declared 
unconstitutional any law, ordinance or local regulation enacted after Inde- 
pendence, although dissenting opinions accompanied a number of such 
constitutional decisions. This seems to be largely due to the scrupulous care 
with which government bills and ordinances had been examined from the 
constitutional angle by government legal experts and private members’ bills 
by the Diet lawyers. Local regulations have, to some extent, been virtually 
controlled from the constitutional standpoint by the Local Government 
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Agency of the Central Government by means of Model Regulations on a series 
of subjects. The absence of judgements declaring any legislation unconstitu- 
tional might almost be a matter for congratulation, prevention being certainly 
better than cure. However, criticisms are sometimes levelled against the 
Supreme Court, especially in academic circles, that the older justices are less 
sensitive to fundamental rights than the younger judges of the lower courts. 

A few comments may be made on the working of the new system of judicial 
guarantee of the Constitution. 

The organization of the legal profession in Japan followed the Continental 
model. The judges are not appointed from among members of the Bar as in 
England and America. A promotion system similar to that governing admi- 
nistrative officials also applied to judges. The Bench being sharply separated 
from the Bar under this system, the judges were regarded as ‘judicial bureau- 
crats’, enjoying no greater respect in the eyes of the public than administrative 
officials. Under the new Constitution, it is intended to elevate the judges’ 
position, especially that of the Supreme Court justices. Its Chief Justice ranks 
with the Prime Minister, and the puisne justices with Ministers of State. Special 
qualifications not required for lower court judges are provided for in the 
Judiciary Law for the Supreme Court justices, and they are no longer recruited 
solely from among the lower court judges and public procurators, but also from 
among members of the Bar and university law professors. In the lower courts, 
however, the old promotion system still prevails. Despite such changes, no 
special dignity attaches in the public mind to the Supreme Court even now. 
Prominent lawyers, for instance, do not consider the Supreme Court justiceship 
a position of honour to be aspired to even at the sacrifice of economic advan- 
tage, and it seems to be very difficult in the case of vacancies to persuade 
practising lawyers of the first rank to accept such office. Constitutional decisions 
of the Supreme Court do not enjoy the same confidence and respect as those 
of the United States Supreme Court. The public is not disposed to regard 
Supreme Court interpretations of the Constitution as definitive. They stick 
to their own interpretations even if the Supreme Court decides otherwise. 
Regarding justices as no more than judicial bureaucrats, the public may even 
demonstrate with a view to influencing the decision of the Supreme Court or 
by way of protesting against the decision delivered. Such demonstrations may 
even take place with the connivance, if not the approval, of the lawyers charged 
with the case. Nor has the Supreme Court any power to check these by declar- 
ing contempt of court as in England and America. Unless the people as well 
as the legal profession come to have more confidence in the impartiality and 
wisdom of the justices, the rule of law envisaged by the new system will not 
be realized. To enhance the power and dignity of the judiciary, proposals are 
sometimes made for the reorganization of the legal profession along Anglo- 
Saxon lines. Many lawyers approve such proposals in theory but it is extremely 
difficult to effect such reorganization within a short space of time. 

There have been many complaints about delays in the Supreme Court. 
The old Supreme Court consisted of forty-odd justices, but the number of new 
justices was reduced to 15. On the other hand, the Court’s jurisdiction was 
greatly enlarged to include administrative cases, which had formerly been 
assigned to the Administrative Court, as well as constitutional cases which are 
entirely new. Moreover, the Court must now supervise administrative affairs 
which were formerly entrusted to the Department of Justice. In matters 
affecting the administration of justice, Supreme Court justices are assisted by 
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some 25 ‘investigators’, consisting mostly of fully-fledged judges. Even with 
such assistance, they have been kept busy with the disposal of ordinary civil 
and criminal appeals. They have had no time to concentrate their energies 
on the new and delicate task of constitutional review. Constitutional cases are 
first dealt with in the lower courts which naturally pass divergent decisions and 
constitutional questions are left open until they receive the final decision of the 
Supreme Court. To the inconvenience of all concerned, it takes sometimes 


five years or more before a constitutional issue is finally settled. The reorga- | 


nization of the Supreme Court is a subject which has been widely discussed 
and considered by the government and parliamentary committees but has not 
yet been realized. There is some support for the setting up of a special 
Constitutional Court. 

Recently more and more law professors, judges, public prosecutors and 
practising lawyers have been studying American law in American universities, 
and this may be welcomed as contributing to the improvement of the judicial 


review. Justice Holmes’ ‘clear and present danger’ test for limiting freedom of | 


expression has now made its way into the decisions of lower courts, though it 
has not yet been expressly accepted by the Supreme Court. The somewhat 
restricted Japanese equivalent of the due process clause is found in Article 31 
which says: ‘No person shall be deprived of life and liberty, nor shall any other 
criminal penalty be imposed, except according to procedure established by 
law.’ The Japanese model was used for the 1949 Indian Constitution, and the 
phrase ‘procedure established by law’ was literally interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in India. There are now Japanese lawyers who, appreciating the spirit 
of the due process in American law, interpret the phrase ‘procedure established 
by law’ as synonymous with ‘due process of law’, though such was palpably 
not the intention of its drafters. They feel that otherwise an unjust deprivation 
of life and liberty might be made under the cover of a law and the courts may 
be incompetent to declare such a law unconstitutional. The point has, however, 
not yet been settled by the Supreme Court in Japan. 

The Supreme Court follows the formal and rigid style of the old Supreme 
Court in drafting the opinions of the Court. As a matter of fact, such rigidity 
of style make those opinions extremely technical and forbidding to ordinary 
lay readers. They are not adorned with that eloquence, philosophical vision 
and display of learning and wisdom which often make American classical 
constitutional decisions models of prose. 

On the whole, the Japanese legal profession which has been trained under 
the Continental code system for more than sixty years is naturally inclined to 
rely heavily on deductive logic in interpreting the new Constitution. Its method 
is not dissimilar to the method employed in the interpretation of criminal or 
commercial codes. It still has to learn perhaps from John Marshall’s classical 
precept to remember that it is ‘a Constitution’ which is being interpreted. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


Who is the head of State in Japan under the new Constitution? Is it the Empe- 
ror, the Cabinet, or the Prime Minister who is its representative? All foreign 
governments treat the Emperor as the head of the Japanese State, but there 
is no unanimity among Japanese academic commentators on the new Consti- 
tution. Some of those who regard the Cabinet as the head of State even draw 
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the conclusion that Japan is no longer a monarchy but a republic! The confu- 
sion arose mainly because the phrase ‘head of State’ had not been used in the 
new Constitution to characterize the position of the Emperor. General 
MacArthur’s own notes to the officers of the SCAP Political Section, said: 
‘The Emperor is at the head of the State.’ The American lawyers of that Section 
who first drafted the Chapter on the Emperor refrained, it is said, from using 
the expression ‘head of State’, in case it was later construed as synonymous 
with the ‘head of State’ used in the old Constitution with its ancient associa- 
tions. Article 1 says: “The Emperor shall be the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people, deriving his position from the will of the people with whom 
resides sovereign power.’ The American lawyers did not intend thereby to 
deny that the Emperor was the head of the Japanese State as indicated by the 
General. Under another article of the Constitution, the Emperor appoints 
the Prime Minister as designated by the Diet and appoints the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court as designated by the Cabinet. With the advice and 
approval of the Cabinet, the Emperor convokes and dissolves the Diet. These 
powers of the Emperor, even if subject to Cabinet advice and approval, may 
well be characterized as powers related to government. But the Constitution 
characterizes these acts of the Emperor as ‘acts in matters of State’ and says 
that the Emperor is not to possess ‘powers related to government’. Apparently 
the intent was to make the Emperor stand above party politics. Probably in 
order to make doubly sure—in my opinion, a superfluous and confusing deci- 
sion—the Constitution utilizes a further technique of ‘attestation’. The appoint- 
ment and dismissal of Ministers of State and other officials are not to be made 
by the Emperor but are to be ‘attested’ by him. Commutation of punishment, 
reprieve, and restoration of rights are not to be made by the Emperor, but 
are to be ‘attested’ by him. Honours, however, are to be awarded in his name. 
The full powers and credentials of ambassadors and ministers are not to be 
invested by the Emperor, but are to be ‘attested’ by him, although he is to 
receive foreign ambassadors and ministers personally. Thus, for instance, the 
diplomatic anomaly arises that while the credentials of British ambassadors 
to Japan are addressed by the Queen to the Emperor, those of Japanese 
ambassadors accredited to the Court of St. James are addressed to the Queen 
not by the Emperor but by the Prime Minister and merely ‘attested’ by the 
Emperor. 

Post-war Japanese academic writers on the Constitution seem to have a 
general tendency to minimize the value of the monarchy. Under the influence 
of such writers, the younger generation is often taught, and many of them are 
inclined to think, that the institution of monarchy is incompatible with demo- 
cracy and is destined to disappear. Even conservative Japanese statesmen do 
not envisage a return to the old régime, but entertain the hope that the Japa- 
nese monarchy will develop along the lines of the British constitutional monar- 
chy. A number of British and American scholars who have made a special study 
of the historical development of Japanese government and politics support 
this view. For instance, Professors Quigley and Turner say in their joint work, 
The New Japan: ‘It is obvious that a constitutional monarchy cannot exist 
without a constitutional monarch. Without a head who is more than a symbol, 
the State will be subjected to a rule by a political party, representative of 
only part of the citizenry, or by unrepresentative elements as have dominated 
the government throughout Japan’s history. The head of the State must be 
above partisanship without power to decide but with a legally defined sphere 
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of action.’ They state also that ‘There is no precedent to warrant apprehension 
that an emperor of Japan will abuse his powers and rights. On the contrary, 
there is a basis for anticipating that Hirohito and his successors will welcome 
an opportunity to support the Diet in a struggle to implement its constitutional 
position of “the highest organ of state power’’.’ They are of the opinion that 
the future of Japanese liberalism depends not upon whether there will be any 
attempt by the throne to exalt itself, but whether or not the Diet will struggle 
to implement its constitutional position and whether or not oligarchy will 
reassert itself. They offer this advice to the Japanese people: ‘Japanese liberals 
could not do better than to counsel their countrymen to read and digest 
Bagehot’s classical analysis of the values and attributes of monarchy in a 
constitutional system.’ 

In the preamble to the new Constitution, it is laid down that ‘sovereign 
power resides with the people’ and in Article 1 the Emperor’s position is 
declared to be derived from ‘the will of the people with whom resides sovereign 
power’. This Rousseauist doctrine of popular sovereignty proclaimed in the 
new Constitution naturally astonished most Japanese people, for it was diamet- 
rically opposed to what they believed to be the abiding principle of Japanese 
national polity. The doctrine of popular sovereignty was certainly imposed by 
the Occupation, for no responsible Japanese statesmen in those days would 
have put it into a Constitution. Nowadays even conservative statesmen would 
not challenge the new doctrine, nor would they suggest a constitutional 
amendment reviving the sovereignty of the Emperor. The preamble also 
declares: ‘Government is a sacred trust of the people, the authority for which 
is derived from the people, the powers of which are exercised by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the benefits of which are enjoyed by the people.’ 
This recalls John Locke and Lincoln’s ‘Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people’. This is now accepted as a matter of course. It is 
indeed surprising how rapidly the national psychology may change in matters 
of political theory. 

Government by the people may assume a variety of forms. The Consti- 
tution does not, of course, adopt direct democracy which can function in 
small communities such as the Greek city states which were also based on a 
slave economy. It adopted representative democracy, although the technique 


of the referendum and the recall—recent resurrections of certain aspects of | 


ancient direct democracy—was adopted in a few instances, e.g., the referendum 
in the case of constitutional amendment (Article 96) and the recall in review 
of the appointment of the judges of the Supreme Court (Article 79). The 
Constitution did not adopt the classical gouvernement conventionnel, a theoretical 
product of Rousseau’s democratic fundamentalism, which proved easily 


transformable into authoritarian government, and significantly revived in | 


the Stalin Constitution of 1936 and in the Constitutions of the ‘People’s | 


Democracies’, including Japan’s neighbours, Communist China, Outer 


Mongolia, North Korea and North Viet-Nam. Neither did American advisers | 


recommend their own ‘presidental government’ except as regards local 
government although it was adopted in the 1935 Constitution of the 
Philippines and the Constitution of South Korea. The new Constitution of 
Japan provided for parliamentary government. 

Parliamentarianism under the new Constitution is not, at least in form, a 
radical departure from the old system. Although framers of the old Constitu- 
tion endeavoured to guarantee executive supremacy with a wide margin of 
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imperial prerogatives, the balance between the government and the parlia- 
ment cannot be permanently fixed by the constitutional text. An eminent 
Oxford constitutional lawyer, Sir William Anson, when asked his opinion 
about the Meiji Constitution, is said to have opined that it was not inconsistent 
with the development of a strong parliament capable of challenging an arbi- 
trary government. Indeed there were signs after the first world war to indicate 
the development of party government in Japan. True, under the old system 
the Cabinet was not the sole adviser to the Emperor. There were a number 
of constitutional and extra-constitutional bodies or persons who shared 
advisory functions with the Cabinet. I recollect the remarks of a learned 
German colleague that Japanese politics are characterized by a complex 
balance of power such as was never dreamt of by Montesquieu. All these 
complexities were thrown overboard by the new Constitution and the Emperor 
now acts solely with the advice and approval of the Cabinet, a Cabinet in 
which the Prime Minister is designated by the Diet, and in which a majority 
of the Ministers must be members of the Diet. As a matter of fact, the recently- 
formed Ikeda Cabinet consists entirely of Diet members. 

As is well known, there is a sharp contrast between French and British 
parliamentarianism. The centre of political gravity of classical French parlia- 
mentarianism was in parliament, not in the cabinet. This seems to be traceable 
to a congenital aversion of the French to the strong executive. The multi- 
plicity of parties which also characterizes French politics seems to be traceable 
at least partially to French individualism. This basic national psychology, 
resulting in coalition cabinets and the virtual obsolescence of the cabinet’s 
power of dissolution resulted in extreme cabinet instability under the Third 
and Fourth Republics, and recently led to the enactment of De Gaulle’s new 
Constitution. The logical clarity of the French model, however, appealed 
strongly to professors of public law who framed new democratic constitutions 
in European States after the first world war. These, however, led to political 
confusion culminating in the emergence of dictators and the establishment of 
authoritarian governments. 

In English parliamentarianism, the centre of political gravity is in the 
cabinet rather than in the parliament. The English are political realists and 
want a strong cabinet even under a democratic régime. They developed the 
two-party system, a system in which two alternating parties have equal oppor- 
tunities of becoming the majority party at general elections, the electorate 
holding the balance between the two. They tenaciously hold to the majority 
technique in single-member constituencies, resisting the theoretical temptation 
of proportional representation which, they fear, might lead to unstable 
government. Strict party discipline is enforced and obliges members of parlia- 
ment to toe the party line even at the sacrifice of their personal convictions. 
The Damoclean sword of dissolution is also part and parcel of the system. The 
system, however, is prevented from sliding into a constitutional dictatorship 
by the restraint, moderation and fair play shown by the government, by 
its respect for the rights of the Opposition which may otherwise retaliate 
when it comes into power, but above all by its sensitiveness to public opinion. 

Japanese parliamentarians had a high regard for the English model, and 
that psychology seems to continue even now. The Occupation authorities 
seem to have favoured the French type in order to make the Diet the political 
centre of gravity. This attitude was shown, for instance, in regard to the 
Cabinet’s power of dissolution. Article 7 provides that the dissolution of the 
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House of Representatives is to be made by the Emperor with the advice and 
approval of the Cabinet. In Article 69, it is provided: ‘If the House of Repre- 
sentatives passes a no-confidence resolution, or rejects a confidence resolution, 
the Cabinet shall resign en masse, unless the House of Representatives is dissol- 
ved within 10 days.’ It was SCAP’s view that dissolutions could only be 
effected under Article 69. Unless the conditions laid down in Article 69 are 
complied with, the Cabinet had no power of dissolution. The dissolutions 
prior to Independence were only effected by the Cabinet under Article 69, 
following the SCAP interpretation. After Independence, it seems to have 
already become a convention of the Constitution that the Cabinet can dissolve 
the House of Representatives under Article 7, without an express no-confidence 
vote by its members. The Socialist Party used to argue that such dissolutions 
were unconstitutional, but recently the Socialist Party itself demanded the 
dissolution of the Diet in connexion with the new Security Pact, without 
going through the procedure envisaged in Article 69 ! 

Is the English type of parliamentarianism working well in Japan? That the 
answer is in the negative was dramatically shown by the tumultuous events of 
May and June 1960, which astonished the whole world. This would not be 
a proper place to analyse the various factors which contributed to those 
unhappy events. The demonstrations against the new Security Pact were 
certainly organized by the leftists—the Sohyo (Central Council of Trade 
Unions), the Socialist and Communist parties and others. But the strategists 
succeeded in mustering many persons who were neither anti-American nor 
opposed to the new Security Pact. The latter group was indignant at the most 
unusual way Mr. Kishi had the Pact pass the Lower House in the small hours 
of 20 May. They saw in it a sign that the Conservative Cabinet was behaving 
as a ‘constitutional dictator’. It is true that the Cabinet is responsible to the 
Diet but does not the Prime Minister’s party always support him? He and 
his party can be ousted at general elections, but that is only true in theory. 
They will always come back and form a majority in the Diet. In other words, 
the public felt deep dissatisfaction with the practical working of the present 
system. That state of mind caused them to join the demonstration, althous » 
their motives were not the same as those of the leftist organizers. That accov »is 
for slogans such as ‘oppression by the majority’ and ‘right of resistance’ which 
sound most unusual in a constitutional democracy. They knew that the 
opposition was also to blame for the use of force in the Diet, but their anger 
was concentrated against Mr. Kishi and his Cabinet. 

Some of the factors which distinguish the Japanese Cabinet government 
in action from the English model may be mentioned. 

The two-party system is generally regarded as essential to cabinet govern- 
ment. An attempt was made some time ago to form the two-party system by 
the amalgamation of the socialist parties on one hand and the conservative 
parties on the other. However, no two parties possessing equal chances of 
achieving a majority emerged from this amalgamation. The Conservative 
Party is always so superior in numbers that the Socialist Party has for the 
time being not the slightest chance of obtaining a majority in the general 
elections. No responsible opposition party of the English type came into 
being. Even some conservative politicians as well as political scientists now 
support multi-partism in the form of secession of some factions from the 
Conservative Party. Such multi-partism may necessitate coalition cabinets, 
but it will give the opposition a chance to share in the responsibilities of 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


- government, which will naturally tend to make the opposition more respon- 


sible. It is sometimes said that multi-partism in Scandinavia or the Low 
Countries is not incompatible with stable government. However, the success 
of these governments seems largely due to their long experience in responsible 
rule. Whether Japanese politicians can evolve stability of government under 
the multi-party system remains to be demonstrated. 

The Conservative Party in power in England respects the rights of the 
Opposition, which may otherwise retaliate when they form a government. 
There is no need for the Japanese Conservative Party in power to fear such 
retaliation and less respect is paid to the rights of the Opposition. The Conser- 
vatives in power in England are also keenly sensitive to public opinion, for 
they might become a minority at the next general election. The Japanese 
Conservative Party has no fear that the Opposition might obtain a majority 
at the general elections. The Conservative Party is not, therefore, so sensitive 
to public opinion and, like old bureaucrats always in power and unlike 
democratic statesmen, they have so far had a tendency not to trouble to keep 
the electorate constantly informed about their policies. 

There are genuine differences in ideologies and interests between the 
Conservative Party and the Labour Party in England. Those ideologies and 
interests are by no means so slight as to make the idea of free choice meaningless 
for the electorate. There is, however, an underlying unity between the two 
parties. The Labour Party can appropriately be styled ‘Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition’. The ideologies of the Conservative Party and of the Socialist Party 
in Japan are utterly opposed, and judging by the behaviour of Socialist 
members in the Diet, it looks as if there is no underlying unity between the 
two. Leading members of the Socialist Party are profoundly influenced by the 
Marxist interpretation of history and even if they do not advocate revolution 
by force, their policies are suspected of being substantially identical with those 
of the Communists. In foreign policy, they advocate neutralism as desired by 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. Such at least is the impression that 
the Socialist Party makes on the public mind and constitutes one of the chief 
reasons why people generally do not wish to entrust government to that party. 
And that was the reason why a number of Socialists seceded some time ago 
from the Socialist Party and formed under Mr. Nishio a new ‘Democratic 
Socialist Party’ which, it is hoped by many, will develop as a party not unlike 
the English Labour Party. This, they think, is a hopeful sign for the develop- 
ment of parliamentarianism in Japan. 

In England there seems to be no faction of the Japanese Aabustu type. 
Factions are prominent in the Liberal Democratic Party but the Socialist 
Party is not entirely without them. The Japanese factions are based on personal 
relationship between oyabun and kobun, feudal in form but having a financial 
basis. Party men have to belong to some factions, not necessarily because 
they have a respect for the personality of the political views of their bosses, 
but because they have somehow to find an enormous amount of money for 
their election campaigns. Thus a political boss who has a gift for collecting 
the largest amount of funds tends to have the largest number of followers. 
Once the notorious expense involved in election campaigns is a thing of the 
past, some people believe that factions will also disappear. 

The English electorate is not only free from corruption but is politically 
mature. The Japanese electorate is not yet free from corruption and has not 
yet developed a sense of political responsibility. Voters are more influenced 
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by personal connexions than by the merits of the policies of the contending | 


parties. 

It is, however, a hopeful sign that the attention not only of politicians, both 
conservative and socialist, but of the people at large was dramatically drawn 
to the present unsatisfactory state of Japanese parliamentarianism. If such 
humble self-criticism and an enthusiasm for improvement by politicians and 
the pecple bear fruit, the deplorable events of May and June 1960 may have 
been a blessing in disguise. 
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TAKEYOSHI KAWASHIMA 


The democratization of post-war Japan was achieved for the most part by 
a series of directives issued by the Occupation authorities and laws based 
thereon. To understand this process a sketch of the legal, political and social 
institutions of pre-war Japan is needed at the outset. 

The modernization of Japan began with the Meiji Reform, a series of legal- 
political reforms starting in 1868. These brought to an end the feudal régime 
(decentralization of political power in the hands of feudal lords, caste system, 
and so on) which had lasted for more than seven centuries, and centralized 
political power in the hands of the Emperor Meiji and his government. In 
order to favour the development of capitalism, the Meiji government intro- 
duced institutions of private property, freedom of contract, and so on. But at 
the same time it carefully preserved feudal institutions with respect to farm 
tenancy, industrial labour, family and village community in order to facilitate 
formation of capital through accumulation of rent by landlords and employ- 
ment of cheap labour. Its purpose was also to secure political stability based on 
the hierarchical structure of society which had existed under the feudal régime. 

During the 1870s a democratic movement, The Movement for Freedom 
and Civil Rights (Jiyu Minken Undo) gained considerable strength throughout 
the country and the Imperial government was finally forced to compromise 
with it by granting the Constitution of 1889. The Meiji Constitution, as it was 
called, recognized the status quo and remained unchanged up to the surrender 
of 1945; it was this Constitution which consolidated the fundamental political 
structure of the country. For the purposes of this paper, the chief relevant legal- 
political features of this régime were the following: 


Status of the Emperor 


The Emperor was the sovereign of the State and was divine and inviolable 
(Articles 1, 3 and 4). This status was rationalized in an ideology dictated by the 
government, according to which the Emperor was regarded as the lineal 
descendant of the Sun Goddess. The nation was forced to adopt State 
Shintoism, a modification of folk Shintoism, which was a primitive, animistic 
religion based on ancestor worship and enshrining the Sun Goddess and other 
deities in hierarchical order. 

The Emperor could issue decrees not only in case of emergency, but also 
to ‘maintain public safety and order’ and ‘promote the happiness of his sub- 
jects’ (Articles 8 and g); in other words, the Diet was not the highest organ 
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authorized to issue laws. The Emperor could declare war, make peace and 
conclude treaties independently of the Diet (Article 13). He was the supreme 
commander of the army and navy (Articles 11 and 12). 


Executive 


Administration was extremely centralized. The whole country was divided 
into prefectures, cities, towns and villages, and prefectural governors were 
appointed by the minister responsible for internal affairs. City, town and 
village mayors were elected by members of the city, town and village council, 
who were elected by the inhabitants of the respective area (actually under 
strong control of local bosses—elders, honoratioren, families of ancient origin 
and so on). Administration of these municipal organizations was nevertheless 
strongly controlled by the central government through the prefectural 
governor, and particularly through control of the budget, and of the execution 
of administrative acts, and sometimes by dispatching a temporary mayor. 
Furthermore, during World War II the City Act and Village Act were revised 
so as to require approval of the minister responsible for internal affairs before 
city, town or village mayors could assume office. Administrative acts in general 
were not subject to judicial review, so that neither the government nor govern- 
ment officials were legally responsible for their acts.! 


The Diet 


The Diet, consisting of the House of Peers and the House of Representatives, 
fell far short of the ideal of parliamentary democracy (so-called ‘pseudo- 


constitutionalism’). The nobles were by privilege members of the House of 


Peers and until 1923, the right to vote in elections to the House of Represen- 
tatives was limited by sex and income. The Diet was not the sole legislative 
organ of the State, and its control over administration was quite limited. 
The Privy Council, a constitutional institution which was close to the Emperor, 
exercised strong control over administration and legislation, although accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Constitution (Article 56 of the Constitution) it 
was merely an advisory body. 


Administration of justice 


The Constitution provided that the courts were obliged to make decisions 
according to law. The judges, however, were officials of the same ministry 
as the prosecutors. The jurisdiction of courts was limited as explained above, 
whereas the Administrative Court, within narrowly circumscribed limits, 
dealt with cases arising out of exercise of administrative power. 





1. A decision of the Supreme Court of 14 May 1906 (Minji-Hanketsuroku, p. 826) declares that because he is a 
government officer a judge is not liable for damages caused by him whether intentionally or through negligence. 
A decision of the same court, 2 March 1910 (Minji-Hanketsuroku, p. 174), declares that the government is not 
liable for damages caused by the explosion of a powder magazine because production of gunpowder is a part 
of government military activity. A decision of the same court, 10 January 1916 (Horitsu-Shimbun, No. 1064, 
p. 27) states that a judge is not liable for damages caused to a defendant in a criminal procedure by a wrong 
decision, even if taken by him intentionally. According to a decision of the same court, 31 August 1935 (Horstsu- 
Shimbun, No. 3886) the government is not liable for damages caused to a person who is hit whether intentionally 
or through negligence by an automobile belonging to the fire department because it is an exercise of admin- 
istrative power for officers of the fire department to make a test run of a fire-engine. 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 
Civil liberties 


There was no provision in the Constitution for protection of civil liberties. 
‘Freedom’ of speech, assembly, association, press, religion, domicile, secrecy 
of communication, etc., were mentioned in the Constitution with the careful 
proviso ‘within limitations prescribed by law’. Actually all these ‘freedoms’ 
were limited by police decrees, the issuance of which did not need the consent 
of the Diet, and in case of infringement of these rights by the government there 
was no legal remedy as the administrative cases were beyond the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary court and resort could not be made to the administrative 
court. 

Under this Constitution the huge project of legislating the Civil Code, 
Code of Commerce, Code of Civil Procedure, Penal Code, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, etc., was carried out during the 1890s. These codes were modelled 
chiefly on those of Germany and France; but although they appeared to 
Westernize Japanese legal institutions their limitations must be recognized. 
First, family law, which is a part of the Civil Code, legalizes the customary law 
of the former samurai (warrior) class, of which the main features are ancestor 
worship, patriarchal power of the head of the ‘house’ (familial unit which can 
include not only the conjugal family, but also patrilineal ascendants, descen- 
dants, collateral relatives and unmarried siblings), subjugation of women to 
men, and primogeniture. Secondly, most disputes were not handled within the 
judicial process, as it had long been a tradition that most disputes did not 
pertain to legal rights and were settled through conciliation, usually by 
mediation of a superior (boss, honoratior, employer, landlord, and so on). 
The practice of conciliation was legalized in 1876 and in 1883 was made 
compulsory as a preliminary to ordinary civil procedure. Thirdly, legal 
provisions patterned on Western codes often were legitimatized compromises 
with traditional mores and were designed to foster them. For instance, ostracism 
by the village community (called mura hachibu)—a traditional way of penalizing 
serious offences against traditional village mores—was once declared by a 
court decision as not punishable according to the provisions of the Penal Code 
concerning libel, and offenders could not be ordered to pay damages in a court 
action under the Civil Code in a case in which a man was ostracized because 
he had not obeyed the orders of the village bosses to refrain from campaigning 
for the election of a candidate whom the bosses did not approve (this precedent 
was reversed later).! 

In short, disputes arising out of social life in a village community, farm 
tenancy, fishing, employment, family life and so on were settled almost 
exclusively by traditional mores and sanctions, without reference to these 
codes. 

World War I accelerated the development of Japanese industry and the 
disorganization of the traditional social system, and resulted in the awakening 
of democratic ideas and demands for protection of human rights, which were 
supported by bourgeois-democratic and socialist movements. The government 
gave way to rising democratic demands by granting universal suffrage (actually 
the vote was given only to adult men, not to women) and initiating a jury 
system for criminal cases in 1923 (Universal Suffrage Act and Jury Act). At 


1. Decision of the Supreme Court, 29 November 1913 (Tatshinin Ketji Hanketsuroku, p. 1347 et seg.). This pre- 
cedent was reversed by the decision of the same court of 10 December 1920 (Taishinin Keiji Hanketsuroku, 
Pp. 912). 
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the same time it attempted to counteract the rise of democratic forces by the 
Public Peace Maintenance Act of the same year, which was later used to 
suppress the democratic or liberal movement. 

The power structure of the Meiji Constitution and the persistence of the 
patriarchal family, lack of progress in the system of farm tenancy, in factory 
labour conditions and in village communities further facilitated the rise of a 
totalitarian police State during the 1930s. Control of national economy and 
politics by military and police power and suppression of party politics further 
weakened protection of human rights during the 1930s and 1940s. 


II 


After the surrender in 1945, the Allied Powers set out to democratize Japan 
on the thecry that Japanese militarism was caused by the zaibatsu, which had 
manipulated State power for its personal pursuit of profit, and by an undemo- 
cratic political régime and social system. The collapse of actual control by 
the government and the deep popular disillusionment and distrust of the 
government caused by the defeat destroyed its authority. It was against this 
social background that the democratization policies of the Occupation were 
carried out. 

Since the 1g20s there had been demands for democracy among workers, 
intelligentsia and party politicians, and these had not been totally suppressed 
by the militarists. 

The democratization policy of the Occupation was thus readily accepted 
by the majority of the Japanese people although, no doubt, there existed 
opposing elements among those who had enjoyed prestige, prerogatives and 
had vested interests in the old régime. 

The process of democratization was based on a series of directives issued 
by the Occupation authorities, and under which the Japanese Government 
issued new laws and decrees and promulgated the New Constitution. 

Since the legal aspects of the process of post-war democratization are 
familiar to readers in the Western world in some detail, we shall merely 
outline the process, focusing on the actual functioning of post-war reforms: 


Status of the Emperor 


On 1 January 1946, the Emperor proclaimed, following the ‘advice’ of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, that he was not a deity.1 

This statement, which might appear of little significance to people of the 
Western world, was a revolutionary event in the history of Japan. In 1947 
the New Constitution confirmed the status of the Emperor as a constitutional 
institution. 

The Emperor is no longer a sovereign of the State. ‘The Emperor shall 
be the symbol of the State and the unity of the people, deriving his position 
from the will of the people with whom resides sovereign power’ (Article 1 of 
the Constitution). 

The Emperor was deprived by order of the Occupation authorities of his 


1. ‘Personal ties between us and our subjects . . . neither originate from mere myths and folk-lore, nor are they 
based upon the imaginary notion that .. . The Emperor is a living deity.’ 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


huge property.! ‘No property can be given to, or received by, the Imperial 
House, nor can any gifts be made therefrom, without the authorization of the 
Diet’ (Article 8). ‘His livelihood is now financed by an allocation given by 
the Diet’ (Article 88). 

State Shintoism was prohibited by the Occupation authorities, and separ- 
ation of State and religion is strictly prescribed in the Constitution (Article 89). 

The Emperor can and shall perform only those acts which have the nature 
of a declaration or proclamation of things already decided (Article 7). 

The change in the status of the Emperor was undoubtedly a blow to those 
who hoped for the maintenance of the ancient régime. Nevertheless, they 
have since made persistent attempts to restore the Emperor and State Shintoism 
to their former status. These attempts have taken the form of actual coercion 
exercised by informal organizations supported or encouraged by various 
government offices to obtain contributions of money to the shrine of the Sun 
Goddess; movements for the official recognition of the shrine of the Sun 
Goddess and the shrine of the War Dead as State institutions; propaganda 
expressing the ideology that State Shintoism is not a religion in the sense of 
Article 20 of the Constitution which prohibits any religious activity by the 
State or its organs. These movements, initiated hesitatingly until several years 
ago, have been promoted quite openly and agressively in recent years. 


Executive 


The Occupation authorities paid special attention to democratization of the 
police system. Leading bureaucrats in the pre-war police were purged and in 
the new police system particular emphasis was given to the decentralization 
of police power. Local autonomous police forces were financed by local bodies 
such as prefectures, cities and towns and controlled by popularly elected local 
Public Safety Commissions. The national rural police in rural areas were 
financed by the central government and controlled by popularly elected Public 
Safety Commissions. Under the New Constitution the police were also made 
subject to judicial control. 

This decentralized police system has now been completely overthrown. 
The new Police Act of 1954 provides for a single, centralized State Police. 
The State Police are a part of the State Public Safety Commission, of which 
the chairman is a member of the Cabinet and other members are appointed 
and dismissed by the Prime Minister. Although each prefecture has a Pre- 
fectural Police department, it is under the command and supervision of the 
State Police, and members of the Prefectural Public Safety Commissions in 
charge of the prefectural police are appointed and dismissed by the prefectural 
governor. 

The army and navy which played a crucial role under the old Constitution 
were abolished by the Occupation, and Article 9 of the new Constitution 
provides that ‘the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right 
of a nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling international 
disputes . . . land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never 
be maintained’. When the Korean War broke out in 1950, the Supreme 


1. In 1947, pressed by the Occupation authorities, the government reluctantly deprived the Emperor of his 
property in the form of property taxes which amounted to 3,338,260,702 yen ($9,272,946) out of his total 
property of 3,710,716,336 yen ($10,307,545). 
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Commander of the Occupation Forces ordered the Japanese Government to 
organize a ‘Police Reserve Corps’, which in 1951 changed its name to ‘Security 
Corps’ and is now called ‘Defence Corps’. This Defence Corps which consists 
of an Army, Navy and Air Defence Corps is now equipped with machine 
guns, cannons, fighter planes, tanks, and so on, and its leaders are trained by 
the United States Army, Navy and Air Forces. Probably nobody would doubt 
that it is actually an army, navy and air force, and there has been a hot con. 
troversy during the past ten years over whether the existence of the Defence 
Corps is not a violation of Article 9 of the Constitution. Particularly among 
younger people opposition has been fairly universal and strong, and some 
youth organizations passed resolutions declaring their intent to refuse to 
volunteer for the Defence Corps. Women’s youth organizations also went so 
far as to pass resolutions declaring their refusal to marry a man who entered 
the Defence Corps (there is no conscription law as yet). 

According to nation-wide public opinion polls conducted in 1952, 1953, 
1955 and 1957 by the Asahi Press, the percentage of people opposed to a 
revision of Article g of the Constitution in the direction of legitimatizing 
the existence of a Defence Corps has been increasing constantly. To the 
question ‘Do you agree with or oppose the revision of the Constitution in 
order that we could officially possess an army?’, the response was as follows 
(we have to admit that this wording of the question might suggest different 
implications), but the percentage of the ‘Don’t know’ group has been constantly 
and remarkably decreasing. 








Agree Oppose Don’t know 
% % % 
1952 31 32 37 
1953 31 42 27 
1955 37 42 21 
1957 32 52 16 





As to the constitutionality of the Defence Corps we have no decision of the 
Supreme Court as yet. At any rate, the very existence of an armed force 
under Article g of the Constitution, the sceptical attitude of a large part of 
the nation toward the Defence Corps and the obviously unpersuasive logic 
used by the government to rationalize the existence of the Defence Corps 
(‘A Defence Corps without nuclear arms is not an armed force’, ‘A child of 
armed force is not armed force’, ‘Armed force with the aim of self-defence is 
not armed force,’ etc.), are indicative of the way in which the Constitution 
functions in present Japanese political life. 

One of the problems to which the Occupation authorities paid particular 
attention was local autonomy. Instead of the extreme centralization of poli- 
tical power as was found in pre-war Japan, highly decentralized local auto- 
nomy was introduced. By order of the Occupation authorities, election of the 
prefectural governor and mayors of cities, towns and villages as well as the 
members of prefectural and municipal parliaments which are the highest 
decision-making bodies of the respective autonomous organizations, was by 
popular vote; prefectural and municipal statutes and budgets were under the 
control of their respective parliament, the right was granted to citizens to 
demand revision or abolition of prefectural or municipal statutes, to demand 
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investigation of the state of administration, the dissolution of respective 
parliaments, dismissal of a governor, mayor and other officials and members 
of commissions and so on (Articles 12, 13 and 17). 

But under the present tax laws almost all prefectures, cities, towns and 
villages lack financial resources of their own. For this reason they are constantly 
confronted with financial problems and are forced to ask the central govern- 
ment for aid, thereby being forced to yield to the control of the central govern- 
ment on various issues. In a sense local autonomy now faces a serious crisis. 


Administration of justice 


The judicial reform introduced by the Occupation authorities was focused 
on the principles of the independence of judges and judicial supremacy. 

Under the pre-war Constitution judges were servants of the Emperor and 
officials of the same governmental office (Ministry of Justice) as the prosecutors, 
who could be and actually were appointed to judgeships, and vice versa. The 
Occupation separated the judiciary from the prosecutors’ office completely, 
and the power of appointment and supervision of judges of the Supreme Court 
was delegated to the Cabinet and that of appointment and supervision of 
judges of the lower courts to a Council of Judges of the Supreme Court, both 
bodies being independent of the prosecutors’ office (Court Act Articles 39, 
40 and 80). 

Review of the appointment of judges of the Supreme Court is also provided 
for in the Constitution (Article 78). 

Under the new Constitution, administrative acts are, in principle, under the 
jurisdiction of the court (Article 3 of Court Act). Furthermore, the court 
has the right to investigate the constitutionality of laws, orders, regulations 
and official acts (Article 81 of the Constitution), and those laws, orders, 
regulations and official acts which are declared by the court as unconstitu- 
tional are legally void (Article 98 of the Constitution). 

The institution of a jury, however, provided for under the new Constitution, 
has not attracted the attention of the people, and at least at the moment 
there seems to be no desire on the part of the people to institutionalize a jury 
system. 

More important than these institutional reforms is, I believe, the growth 
of the people’s concern with judicial practice. Before World War II there 
existed only among a limited group of people a certain concern with judicial 
practice, particularly in criminal cases. In the past, judges had made decisions 
on behalf of feudal lords whom they served and later on behalf of the Emperor, 
and therefore criticism of court decisions was indicative of a daring revolt. 
For the Emperor’s subjects no court decision could ever be wrong and had to 
be respected without question. 

But the post-war change in this respect is remarkable. Judges and their 
judicial decisions are no longer inviolable. Criticism of delay in court decisions, 
the people’s concern about political cases or decisions in criminal cases where 
the evidence is dubious or suspect of having been framed by the prosecutors 
is widespread, not only among specialists in law, journalists, social critics and 
the intelligentsia, but even among common citizens. This is evidenced by the 
fact that reports and comments on court cases and decisions, occasionally 
even presenting logically argued reasons against such decisions and citing 
relevant precedents, occupy a fairly large proportion of space in today’s 
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daily newspapers and in weekly and monthly magazines which are trying 
to increase their popular circulation. 

The sharp denunciation by Chief Justice Kotaro Tanaka of criticism of 
court decisions by laymen and common people also aroused a strong reaction. 


The Diet 


The Diet, consisting of the House of Representatives and the House of Coun- 
cillors, is the highest organ of State power (the Prime Minister is nominated 
from among Diet members and the Cabinet is responsible to the Diet) and 
the sole law-making organ of the State (Articles 41, 66 and 67 of the Consti- 
tution). 

Universal suffrage is guaranteed by the Constitution (Article 44); the vote 
is given to all Japanese nationals of more than 20 years of age, regardless of 
sex. Actually, however, there is still much to be desired with respect to the 
functioning of the Diet. 

It is a commonplace that the election depends on ‘three bans’—kaban 
(literally briefcase, meaning money), jiban (literally base, foundation, meaning 
organized votes or a political machine), and kanban (literally sign-board or 
poster, meaning title or reputation). The manipulation of votes by offers 
of money or economic opportunities or the use of threats, occasionally even 
by means of ostracism from the village community, is notorious, though these 
practices are strictly prohibited by law. 

With respect to party politics, the following points are worth mentioning: 


Strong influence of pressure groups. Pressure groups which control large numbers 
of votes or which can amply finance the expense of an election (Kaban, money, 
is one of the ‘three bans’, explained above) inevitably influence political 
parties. 


Structural characteristics of the political parties. To some extent some of the political 
parties are federations of cliques called habatsu, groups consisting of oyabun 
(literally a person of parental status, meaning boss or lord) and kobuns (literally 
a person having child status, meaning followers or retainers), in other words 
groups of a highly personal and hierarchical character. 


Pre-war ideology. With respect to policy or ideology some of the Conservatives 
stand, as far as their draft for a revision of the Constitution shows, for the 
Confucian ethics of the patriarchal family system, monarchy and disregard 
for civil liberties. 


Remnants of a feudal society 


The remnants of a feudal society which were preserved by the government 
after the Meiji Restoration underwent thoroughgoing changes as a result of 
the process of post-war democratization. 


Farm tenancy. Out of an agricultural population of 5.6 million at the time of 
surrender, 3.8 million (70 per cent) were tenants. There were various patterns 
of farm tenancy, but the most prevailing pattern of traditional farm tenancy 
was the ‘patriarchal’ relationship under which the status of tenants was far 
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below that of landlords. Tenants paid rents in kind which usually amounted 
to half of the annual crop and most tenants were obliged to render their 
landlord a variety of undefined services (cleaning and repair of the landlord’s 
house, assistance in domestic and agricultural labour and other labour which 
might be demanded by the landlord). The amount of these services was not 
fixed and the patronage given in return by their landlord was in the form of 
loan of money, seeds, agricultural tools, sometimes objects used in the wedding 
ceremony, arranging for and acting as go-between in marriages of tenants, etc. 
This kind of farm tenancy was the very basis of the hierarchical structure 
of the village community and leadership of the honoratioren in village politics, 
who monopolized offices of honour and controlled the votes in the village 
community. Towards the end of World War I a number of tenants’ movements 
grew up and united to form a single nation-wide organization; they fought for 
reduction of rents and stabilization of tenants’ rights which, according to 
custom, could be revoked at any time by the landlord. During World War II 
the rent in kind was commuted to rent in money, as the government intro- 
duced measures under which producers of staple food (including tenants) 
sold their products to the government, which then paid the proceeds directly 
to the sellers. Immediately after World War II, in 1945, the government 
began carrying out land reform under the direction of the Occupation autho- 
rities, and succeeded in overcoming the strong opposition of the landlords. 

The effect of this land reform has been tremendous. It has contributed a 
great deal to reducing the economic basis for the prestige and privilege of 
landlords, to equalizing the status of landlords, owner farmers and tenant 
farmers, and thus to reducing the influence of landlords upon village politics. 
This would seem to be one of the causes of the remarkable decrease in recent 
years of communist influence in rural areas. 

In 1955 the former landlords formed a nation-wide organization (now 
called Zenkoku Nochi Kaihosha Domei—league of landlords who were 
deprived of their land) with the aid of a leading deputy of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party and persistently pursued their claim to receive indemnity for 
requisitioned land. The government fears the chain reactions which would 
result if this league should succeed, because there would then be no excuse for 
the government to refuse the demands for indemnization of other war victims, 
particularly those of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It appears unlikely therefore 
that the league will succeed. 


Labour. Traditional practices in labour relations continued after the Meiji 
reform. These were (a) human traffic and slavery practised in connexion 
with mining, prostitution, the textile industry, and in some agricultural and 
fishing villages; (b) the contracting out of unskilled labour for the building, 
transport, and some other industries; (c) lord-vassal relationships with a 
patriarchal colouration arising out of apprenticeship, among carpenters, 
plasterers, merchants and so on; (d) furthermore, in almost all fields of 
industry a sort of patriarchal relationship existed between employers and 
employees (job and salary being regarded as a sort of ‘beneficium’ bene- 
volently given by employers, and employees as a sort of domestic servant 
whose obligations were not precisely defined). These relationships had already 
begun to decline in the nineteenth century, a decline which was accelerated 
after World War I. Slavery had disappeared almost completely before World 
War II in the textile industry and also in the mining industry except in 
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remote peripheral areas. However, the contracting out of labour and the 
patriarchal lord-vassal relationship between employers and employees persisted 
and the pre-war government even glorified these as ‘genuinely Japanese’ in 
a textbook (Shimmin no Michi—The way of Emperor’s subjects) published in 
1941 by the government as a rationalization of the totalitarian régime. 

The Occupation authorities assiduously endeavoured to democratize these 
practices. Human traffic was prohibited by a directive of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers and later on by legal provisions (Directive of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers issued on 21 January 1946; 
Article 18 of the Constitution; Articles 5 and 17 of the Labour Standards Act). 
Contracting out of labour was also prohibited by law (Employment 
Stabilization Act, Article 44), but mere legislative measures did not 
immediately put a stop to these practices. Under the stress of air raid destruc- 
tion during the war and conditions of extreme economic distress during the 
Occupation, cases of human traffic occurred presumably more frequently 
than before the war. As the national economy recovered, their number 
decreased gradually, but the practice has never disappeared completely. 
The sale of children for a small sum by desperately poor families (peasants, 
mine workers, sometimes fishermen) to wealthy farmers and brothels is 
reported by the Women’s Bureau of the Labour Ministry and central and 
prefectural offices of the Civil Liberties Bureau of the Ministry of Justice. 
Occasionally in criminal cases human traffic has also been discovered. Leading 
newspapers have taken up this problem and appealed to the public, and this 
practice will presumably stop when extreme poverty has ceased to exist. 

The contracting out of labour has a long history. There have been various 
causes for it: lack of a free labour market; difficulty of supervising the process 
of unmechanized unskilled labour; uncertainty of job opportunities and the 
consequent necessity for workers to ensure their subsistence in case of unemploy- 
ment by hiring themselves out to an oyabun (boss); the existence of certain 
types of enterprise which attempt to ensure profits by having contractors 
undertake the risks of the hiring and use of labour, etc. As long as these 
circumstances continue to exist, it is difficult to abolish the contracting out of 
labour merely by legislative measures. In recent years, however, under the 
influence of mechanization and changes in the psychology of workers, i.e., 
discontent with exploitation by labour bosses and partly also owing to super- 
vision by the government, the contracting out of labour is tending gradually 
to disappear. 

The centuries-old practice of apprenticeship is now rapidly disappearing. 
Master craftsmen now complain that few apprentices are available. Both the 
government and the construction industry are confronted with the problem of 
establishing institutes for training carpenters, plasterers, masons, etc. The 
psychology of younger workers is changing so that they will no longer accept 
the conditions of traditional apprenticeship, and technological changes 
(mechanization), in carpentry in particular, are making the training process 
more impersonal. All these circumstances are contributing to the depersonal- 
ization of the relationship between master and apprentices. 

The most remarkable change has taken place in the conditions of employ- 
ment for salaried workers and factory workers. The traditional lord-vassal 
relationship between employer and employees has been rapidly depersonalized. 
Labour unions for workers, particularly factory workers, developed rapidly 
in the post-war period. In the beginning, employers were rather embarrassed 
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and even offended by the attitude of their employees who did not regard their 
employers as their lords and wanted to ‘bargain’ for labour conditions. Indeed, 
labour union members were regarded by some employers as rebels or traitors 
against the lord. Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, the then Prime Minister, labelled 
union workers as futei no yakara (‘rebels’ or ‘scoundrels’) in his New Year’s 
address to the nation on 1 January 1947. Unfair labour practices, as labour 
lawyers call them, are by no means rare. Violence is used occasionally by 
both management and labour during strikes. Class antagonism appears to be 
growing as a result of the ruthless class struggle in which democratic principles 
of labour law are violated by both management and labour. 


Prostitution. Prostitution also has a centuries-old tradition in Japan; in the 
traditional value system it was not only tolerated, but was sometimes even 
glorified. However, since the advent of the Christian morality of monogamy 
after the Meiji Restoration, prostitution came to be conceived of as immoral 
and the sense of guilt with respect to prostitution gradually became universal. 
Until the surrender, brothels were licensed by the government, and before the 
war the Supreme Court gave legal protection to human traffic for brothels 
by recognizing the legal validity of an advance loan given by a brothel to a 
prostitute or her parents.! The Occupation authorities issued a directive 
prohibiting human traffic and prostitution on 21 January 1946. The Japanese 
Government issued the necessary decrees to carry this directive into effect. 
But as time went on, police control was gradually loosened and brothels came 
to be tolerated within certain areas which were marked on secret police maps 
with red ink and were called by the police ‘red line areas’. Abolitionist move- 
ments supported by women’s organizations and the Socialist Party backed 
up by nation-wide public opinion, criticized and protested against this policy 
of the police and in 1956 pressed the government to propose a Prohibition 
of Prostitution Act in the Diet. The Liberal Democratic Party was driven 
by pressure of strong public opinion to support this bill. 

Since this Act came into effect public opinion has been urging the govern- 
ment to exercise strict police supervision (leading newspapers frequently 
report police control of prostitution in various districts). Prostitution has, in 
fact, disappeared from the surface of social life, but cases of underground 
organized prostitution are reported occasionally in newspapers and filed with 
courts, and the exploitation of prostitutes is likely to be even more ruthless in 
the underground business. 


Family. Since the 1870s legal control of the family has been one of the most 
controversial political issues. The leading politicians and bureaucrats of the 
Meiji government were warriors or the descendants of warriors of the Toku- 
gawa period, and their ideal of family life was that of the Confucian ethics. 

Confronted with a strong democratic movement in the 1870s they seized 
upon the idea of inculcating in the people the authoritarian doctrine of Confu- 
cian ethics which had been taught in the Tokugawa period almost exclusively 
to warriors. 

In 1890 the Emperor Meiji issued the Imperial Rescript on Education, 


1. Some examples are decisions of the Supreme Court, 29 September 1920 (Minji Hanreishu, p. 1774) and 
23 October 1931 (Horitsu Shimbun, no. 3336, p. 10). Under the new Constitution the Supreme Court reversed 
the established principle of these precedents and declared advance loans which are actually, in legal disguise, 
the price of human traffic, to be legally void (7 October 1955, Minji-Hanreishu, p. 1616). 
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which authorized Confucian moral education for the following half century, 

Through censorship of school textbooks and extremely centralized control 
of school education, and in order to bolster the authoritarian régime, the 
government inculcated the nation with the Confucian ethics of family so as to 
mould the personality of children to be subservient to authority, particularly 
the authority of the Emperor and the government. 

The Civil Code (Book IV and V) promulgated in 1898 legalized the custo- 
mary family law of the warrior class in the Tokugawa period, which in turn 
authorized school education based on the Confucian ethics. 

Since World War I, under the influence of ideological changes, and in 
spite of the government’s attempts to suppress it, popular criticism of the 
official ideology of the family and of its being taught in the schools gradually 
became widespread. 

With the surrender in 1945, the authority of family ethics and respect for 
the legal provisions concerning the family system which had been codified 
and enforced by the government collapsed. The new Constitution (Article 24) 
clearly prohibits authoritarian family law which had been part of the old 
Civil Code and under the new Civil Code equal treatment and individual 
rights of all members of the family are provided for. Antipathy against autho- 
ritarian family ethics and law is now widespread, except among the aged.! 
The Liberal Democratic Party, which strongly opposed the new Civil Code 
when it was deliberated in the Diet in 1946-47, proposed a draft revision of 
Article 24 of the New Constitution stressing attitudes of ‘filial piety’ and undi- 
vided succession of property, and proposing at the same ‘time an educational 
policy emphasizing ‘family’ in school education.? 

The above is a rough outline of the main points of post-war democratization 
in the field of law as it relates to recent changes in political and social life. Some 
comments may be added on problems arising in connexion with these points. 

First, the post-war democratization was not only a product of the Occu- 
pation, but had a basis in the Japanese past. The democratization policy of the 
Occupation got rid of obstacles to the development of the democratic elements 
among the Japanese people and encouraged and helped them to achieve their 
goals. 


1. The following tables show the results of a public opinion survey conducted by the Women’s Section, Labour 
Ministry, in 1951, on (a) attitudes to parental authority (‘What would you do in case a person you want to 
marry is not liked by your parents?’), and (b) attitudes to privilege of the eldest son ("Do you think that the 
eldest son has to be given privileged status as the heir of the house?’). 








Replies to (a) Total Men Women Replies to (b) Total Men Women 
% % % % % % 

Follow parents’ wishes 38 30 44 Agree 15 Ir 17 

Do as I want 41 49 36 All siblings should be 

Other answers 12 15 bee) treated equally 84 88 82 

Don’t know 9 6 10 Don't know I I I 





2. The draft published on 5 November 1954 stresses the duty of ‘filial piety’, and explains in the words of the 
Constitution Investigation Committee of the Liberal Democratic Party that ‘Based upon extreme individualism, 
the existing Constitution and the educational policy based upon it have gone too far in attempting to eradicate 
the notion of the family.’ 

Behind this proposal probably lies the following idea of Mr. Nobusuke Kishi, then president of the Consti- 
tution Investigation Committee of the Liberal Democratic Party (later on Prime Minister): ‘In the New Civil 
Code there is no notion of “house”’. ‘‘House’’, family, the idea of worshipping ancestors, and esteeming and 
continuing lineage are lost. . . . Is this way of thinking to be accepted? .... Does this fit the ways of our nation? 
I do believe that a “house”’ institution which is appropriate for traditions, customs and ways of Japan is 
absolutely needed. On the basis of the spirit of ‘‘house” we can build our state and (develop our strength) in 
international politics..—Fujin Koron (Women’s Review), July 1954 issue. 
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Secondly, the economic basis for the spread of democracy was consolidated 
during and after World War II by the increase in the number of industrial 
and white-collar workers and of the population of part-time farmers and owing 
to the fact that agriculture was largely commercialized. 

Thirdly, the strong belief in democracy which permeated the nation was 
due in great part to school education and mass communication media. 

Fourthly, around 1952 the so-called ‘reverse course’ of politics began. The 
need for ‘adjustment’ or ‘acclimatization’ of democracy to the ‘beautiful 
customs of Japan’ began to be advocated. ‘Over-emphasis’ on protection of 
human rights in the Constitution was criticized. ‘Over-emphasis’ of democra- 
tization in education was also criticized. Control by the central and local 
government over appointment of schoolteachers was strengthened and cen- 
sorship of textbooks for elementary, junior high and senior high schools by 
the Ministry of Education was again introduced. 

In 1952 a Prevention of Subversive Activities Act passed the Diet against 
strong opposition by certain segments of the population which feared that the 
government might extend the interpretation of this Act and infringe on human 
rights as it had done before the surrender. In 1954 the police system was 
completely centralized as stated above. Decisions of the Supreme Court declared 
that the statutes of certain cities requiring permission of the Public Safety 
Commission for any assembly or demonstration in public places are not 
unconstitutional. These decisions caused anxiety that the government might 
be encouraged to go further in restricting freedom of assembly and speech, the 
protection of which is guaranteed in the Constitution. In 1959, however, the 
government attempted to strengthen the exercise of police power by revising 
the Police Duties Enforcement Act but in view of the strong popular opposition 
this aroused it withdrew the bill. 

Probably the most important series of events in the history of democracy 
in the post-war period were those connected with the ratification of the new 
Security Treaty with the United States of America. In January 1960, Prime 
Minister Kishi signed the treaty, although the nation at large was extremely 
afraid of being involved in a war by it and was anxious to know its implications. 
The experience of World War II had been bitter and victims of atomic bombs 
were dying every month. 

The debates in the Diet on this treaty were keenly watched. Prime Minister 
Kishi, however, tried to evade difficult issues by repeating explanations and 
interpretations of the treaty which could persuade neither the opposition party 
nor the nation (for instance, he explained that the expression ‘Far East’ in the 
treaty, where Japan is legally obliged to co-operate in military operations 
with the United States of America, does not include Korea, China, Formosa, 
South-East China, and the Philippines, while the United States Government 
explained that it included even Russia). Before other points were taken up for 
debate, Kishi tried to put the bill for ratification through the Diet, using the 
majority vote which was held by the Liberal Democratic Party. 

On 18 May 1960, Socialist members of the House of Representatives impris- 
oned the Speaker in his office for several hours in an effort to prevent him from 
opening a session. The Speaker called upon the police to escort him to the 
Chamber and drive the Socialists away by force. The Liberal Democrats then 
voted the bill for ratification of the treaty, no Socialists being present at the 
session. 

The fact that the Speaker called in the police, coupled with the fact that the 
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vote was taken before essential questions regarding the treaty had been debated 
and in the absence of the Socialist members caused intense resentment, 
Interestingly enough, this reaction was directed largely at Kishi rather than at 
the Liberal Democratic Party. 

Student groups, strongly antipathetic to Kishi because of his past record and 
because of his incredibly awkward handling of the Diet debates, were quite 
willing to go into streets to demonstrate when students leaders requested them 
to do so. In addition, many members of labour unions and members of the 
general public joined the demonstrations which were actually initiated and 
directed by the Socialist Party and the national labour federations. The 
number of people willing to demonstrate was quite unprecedented. Among the 
participants were groups of intellectuals, Buddhist priests, Christians, actors 
and actresses, employees of small shops, and even supporters of the treaty. 
Groups of intellectuals made public their statement denouncing Kishi’s coup. 
One girl student was killed and hundreds of policemen, students and citizens 
were wounded in the clashes between the demonstrators and the police during 
the night of 15 June. 

Apparently Kishi’s coup was designed in order that the ratification could 
come into effect (Articles 60 and 61) on the day of the expected visit of Pre- 
sident Eisenhower to Japan. The tragedy of 15 June caused the cancellation of 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan, and presumably it was for this reason that Kishi 
resigned. 

The implications of these events for Japanese democracy are numerous and 
serious, although many of the facts of the case are not yet clear. One point, 
however, should be mentioned. 

From the purely legal point of view, the legality of Kishi’s acts would 
probably be admitted, but they caused such strong social tension that from the 
sociological or historical point of view, they may be considered as a case in 
which the social function of the legality of acts is outweighed by the dysfunc- 
tional character of the social tension they cause. And if the acts are sufficiently 
dysfunctional, we are led to inquire as to when and under what circumstances 
revolutionary behaviour is permissible. 

Events have been such that it cannot be said with confidence that democracy 
as a political and legal system has been fully institutionalized in post-war 
Japan. On the other hand, the Japanese experience has not been such as to 
make us sceptical of the future of democracy in our country. 
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ECONOMICS 


SHIGETO TsuRU 


INTRODUCTION 


Somehow the discipline of economics seems to have the habit of producing 
intermittent fashions which all but engulf the entire profession. As we enter 
the 1960s, the dominant fashion is ‘growth economics’. Doubtless this concern 
with ‘growth’ everywhere, whether developed or underdeveloped, is rooted 
in the context of international politics today. Peaceful competition between 
rival social systems is visualized in terms of the rate of economic growth a 
country achieves or maintains; and there is an unending stream of books 
comparing the United States of America with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and India with China in this connexion. Technically minded 
economists, too, who generally deal with extremely abstract models which 
appear to transcend institutional differences, have not escaped contamination 
by the ‘growth economics’ fever. 

Against this general background it is interesting to note that the problem 
of economic democratization has again come up as a relevant issue impinging 
upon the growth performance of an economy. On the one hand, it is suggested? 
that a rapid rate of economic growth, which implies the successful functioning 
of an economy in the rational allocation of resources, is likely to be aided 
greatly by strengthening the economy’s competitive mechanism through the 
break-up of monopolies, etc. The cases of West Germany and Japan, both 
of which have recorded a remarkable rate of growth even after the end of 
what could be regarded as the post-war rehabilitation period, are cited in 
support of this hypothesis. On the other hand, it has been contended, especially 
in Japan,’ that certain hindrances to economic democratization such as the 
non-competing dual structure in the labour market and the economically 
irrational inequality of income distribution can and will best be removed 
automatically if the economy succeeds in maintaining a high rate of growth. 
In both respects, Japan’s case is at issue; and what follows, it is hoped, will 
throw some light on these controversies also. 


1. See Egon Sohmen, ‘Competition and Growth: The Lesson of West Germany’, The American Economic Review, 


December 1959, pp. 986-1003. 
2. See, in particular, Hayato Ikeda in Asahi Journal, 2 August 1959, commenting on my article in the same 


journal two issues earlier. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF MONOPOLIES 


It appears to be commonly believed that a most important measure of economic 
democratization in post-war Japan has been the breaking up of monopoly 
structures, called zaibatsu, which were pictured as basically family-controlled 
combines with an octopus-like hold over varied sectors of economic activity, 
The facts, however, are not so simple. In the initial period of the Allied Occu- 
pation, the problem of the zazbatsu presented itself less as a question of hindrance 
to democratization or to rational allocation of resources than as a moral issue, 
the zaibatsu having presumably worked hand in glove with the militarists in 
an unholy alliance to conquer the world. The Occupation policy was originally 
orientei towards keeping Japan’s standard of living below that of any of the 
countries which she had invaded and to this end the dismantling of industrial 
equipment to he transferred to victim nations was undertaken as a measure of 
reparation. Even when the Far Eastern Commission in April 1947 raised the 
‘permissible’ standard of living of Japanese to their 1930-34 level,! the res- 
trictive element remained and thus it was only natural that pro and con 
discussions on the Zaibatsu dissolution could not be conducted openly with 
reference to its relevance to economic efficiency. If the nation’s standard of 
living was to be artificially restricted to a level below its own potential, the 
matter of attaining maximum economic efficiency could not be of prime 
consideration. 

Practically all the anti-monopoly measures under the Occupation were put 
into effect during this initial period, that is, before the end of 1947. The terms 
of reference were the directive, dated 6 September 1945, of the President of 
the United States which favoured ‘a programme for the dissolution of the large 
industrial and banking combinations which have exercised control of a great 
part of Japan’s trade and industry’. First, the key holding companies at the 
apex of the zazbatsu structures were required to transfer their stocks to the 
Holding Company Liquidation Commission to be disposed of to the general 
public on the open market. This step was meant to strike at the head of the 
‘octopus’ and to sever its ‘legs’. Then came the Anti-Monopoly Law, incor- 
porating, somewhat mechanically, many of the features of American anti- 
trust legislation and designed to prevent the reappearance of any steps tending 
towards monopolies. A Fair Trade Commission was created under this law. 
The last of the measures was the Elimination of Excessive Concentration of 
Economic Power Law which passed the Diet, under strong pressure from the 
Occupation authorities, on 18 December 1947. The law, without setting up 
any clear-cut standards or criteria, conferred upon the Holding Company 
Liquidation Commission the authority to order the dissolution or reorganiza- 
tion of any corporation whose size or structure could be construed as having 
the character of ‘excessive concentration of economic power’. 


CHANGE IN POLICY 


It is quite conceivable that those in SCAP (Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers) who were technically in charge of carrying out these measures were 


1. Inreal terms, it was probably about three times the level of the poorest victim nation in Asia and was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent below Japan's present level. 
2. Cf. T. A. Bisson, Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954, p. 239. 
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genuinely desirous of promoting economic democratization in Japan in the 
sense of free and open competition which would facilitate free entry by newly 
aspiring entrepreneurs. But the manner in which these measures, especially 
the last, were hastily pushed down the throat of the reluctant Japanese, as 
well as the fact that they coincided with the lingering atmosphere of retributive 
justice, rendered their effective life much shorter than otherwise would have 
been the case. In particular, the SCAP policy on rehabilitating Japan’s 
economy shifted somewhat abruptly in the early months of 1948. The turning 
point was indicated by the speech, on 6 January 1948, by Mr. K. C. Royall, 
United States Under-Secretary of the Army, in which he developed the 
thesis that, in the face of the new conditions in world politics, America’s 
attitude towards Japan had to be re-examined and that these changes had 
produced ‘an inevitable area of conflict between the original concept of broad 
demilitarization and the new purpose of building a self-supporting nation’. 
(Italics added.) The speech was rapidly followed by General McCoy’s state- 
ment at the Far Eastern Commission (21 January 1948), the so-called Strike 
Report drafted for the United States Department of the Army by Overseas 
Consultants Incorporated (2 March 1948), and the Report of the Johnston 
Committee (19 May 1948) which concluded that the United States should, in 
its own interest, now assist in the industrial recovery of Japan. Once the tide 
was thus turned, any measure which appeared, or was alleged by the Japanese, 
to retard recovery was either watered down or suspended. The reparation 
target was drastically cut and the implementation of anti-monopoly legislation 
became entirely secondary to the need for utilizing the existing organization 
of industries to the fullest advantage. Few people considered whether certain 
aspects, at least, of the anti-monopoly measures might not be of benefit to 
the long-term health of Japanese capitalism. 

The fact that the anti-monopoly legislation was not voluntary on the part 
of the Japanese hastened the reversal process further. The Deconcentration 
Law was never seriously put into effect.1 The Anti-Monopoly Law was soon 
revised to permit a manufacturing corporation to hold shares of competitive 
firms, to raise the upper limit of shareholding by financial institutions from 
5 to 10 per cent, to legalize the system of interlocking directorates, and to 
widen the scope of cartels that could be formed. In view of the fact that 
enforcement of competition through prohibition of cartel agreements has been 
credited for the high growth-rate of the West German economy,’ and also 
in view of the fact that pre-war Japan was characterized by an unusually large 
number of cartels, it is especially pertinent to inquire how far the post-war 
atmosphere of economic democratization succeeded in thwarting the revival 
of cartels. The fact of the matter is that even before the Anti-Monopoly Law, 
which prohibited cartels, was revised in 1953 to permit the formation of so- 
called ‘depression cartels’ and ‘rationalization cartels’, a number of ad hoc 
laws were passed to exempt specific industries under specific circumstances 
from the application of the Anti-Monopoly Law.’ And even after the revision 


. The Deconcentration Review Board, formed by SCAP and composed of five prominent businessmen from 
the United States, ‘quickly found one reason or another to whittle down the number of corporations to be 
dissolved from 1,200 to 325, then to 30, then to 19, and finally when 9 corporations had been dissolved it 
announced that the deconcentration programme had been satisfactorily completed’.—K. Kawai, Japan's 
American Interlude, University of Chicago Press, 1960, p. 147. 

. Cf. E. Sohmen, op. cit., p. 994. 

. Such, for example, as the Export Transaction Law of 1952 and the Interiin Law for Stabilizing Specifically- 
designated Small and Medium Size Firms of 1952. 
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of this latter law, a series of interim laws came into existence covering such 
industries as coal-mining, textiles, machinery, electronics, ammonium sul- 
phate, etc., to facilitate the formation of cartels still further. Ostensibly these 
interim laws were designed to enable the government office concerned to 
make use of an industry-wide organization for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the government plan for the industry with private enterprises in that industry. 
But it could hardly be denied that they had the effect of ‘restraining trade’ 
in favour of the strong existing firms. According to the Annual Report of the Fair 
Trade Commission, 1957, there were 41 major cartel agreements covering 
22 industries in 1957 and semi-open cartels could be observed in 11 additional 
industries, without counting any of the ‘invisible’ cartels. 


‘BACK TO NORMALCY’? 


It was only natural that the ‘back to normalcy’ trend finally found its expression 
in the consolidation and realignment of firms along the former zaibatsu lines. 
Their trade names, such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, etc., which had 
once been barred from use, were revived after Japan regained its independence 
in 1952; and the forced separation and splintering of their erstwhile integral 
structures have been largely repaired. True, there are no longer holding 
companies at the apex which characteristically used to be controlled by 
zaibatsu families. In their place, however, has emerged the central role played 
by the bank of each group, such as the Mitsui Bank for the Mitsui group, and 
also a new co-ordinating organization of presidents of firms belonging to the 
same group.! The Annual Report of the Fair Trade Commission, 1957, summarizes 
the picture as follows: 

‘There can be observed a fairly marked trend to solidify ties, through 
interpenetration of share ownership, among the firms identified as belonging to 
the same zaibatsu structure, such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, etc. Per- 
centages of shares owned by firms of the same group are estimated to be 
21.2 per cent in the Sumitomo group, 16.4 per cent in Mitsubishi and 11.0 per 
cent in Mitsui. Considering the dispersion of ownership after the liquidation 
of holding companies, and further if we take into account the additional 
shares under trust through investment trust devices, we may say that these 
percentages indicate a safe enough margin for control by a given zaibatsu group 
over the firms associated with it. . . . It is especially significant that more than 
half of such in-group shareholdings are usually owned by financial institutions, 
including banks, belonging to the same group. Since they are able to exercise, 
over their financial counter, a fair measure of control towards solidifying the 
group ties, it could even be said that they are now taking the place of former 
holding companies.” 

It would be rather far-fetched, however, simply to say that the zaibatsu 
are returning. For one thing, the extra-economic aspect of familial control 
over an elaborate combine, which used to characterize the pre-war zaibatsu, 
is now definitely a thing of the past. Even if a group bank, such as the Mitsui 
Bank, the Mitsubishi Bank, etc., can be said, to some extent, to be taking the 


s. Jugo-sha Kai, later renamed Itsuka Kai, for the Mitsui group (which also has a larger co-ordinating organi- 
zation called Getsuyo Kai); Kin’yo Kai for the Mitsubishi group; and Hakusui Kai for the Sumitomo group. 

2. Kosei Torihiki Iinkai (Fair Trade Commission), Showa 32-nendo Nenji Hokoku (Annual report for the fiscal 
year 1957), p. 42. 
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place of the former zaibatsu holding company, it is doubtful if it can ever 
attain the integrating and dominating power of the latter. Many big industrial 
firms of the zatbatsu type are increasingly attaining financial independence from 
the zaibatsu-associated bank through cumulative ploughing back of their 
earnings and diversified devices for financing their investment needs, including 
reliance on semi-governmental development banks. Furthermore, new 
industries stimulated by post-war technological innovations have tended to 
create new independent firms, as exemplified by the case of Sony Electronics 
Company. And after all, the Anti-Monopoly Law, which doubtless has been 
weakened through a series of revisions, is not entirely dead and can occasionally 
be invoked to come to the support of practices in the spirit of fair and vigorous 
competition. 

However, just as it would be an exaggeration to say that zaibatsu are back on 
the scene, it can hardly be said that economic democratization in the sense of 
deconcentration has been successful. What we have is a new market structure, 
conditioned by various new factors in the situation, where both bigness and 
hierarchical ties exist, if at all, in a much more rational relation to each other 
than under the zaibatsu régime. Degrees of concentration within each industry, 
however measured, are at present essentially the same as in the pre-war per:od. 
And what has been especially characteristic of the Japanese market structure, 
namely the duality between modern big firms with high-wage workers and 
technically lagging small firms with subsistence-wage workers, remains essen- 
tially the same as before. This duality does not create two worlds independent 
of each other; actually the two sectors depend on each other, the big-firm sector 
often utilizing the small-firm sector as a cushion for the shocks of business 
fluctuations and usually as complementary shops for processing simpler parts. 
The dividing line between the two sectors is rarely crossed either in relation 
to executives or workers. In this immobility, it may be claimed, lies a most 
important hindrance to the general goal of economic democratization in Japan. 
There is not only the obstacle to new entries created by large oligopolistic 
firms but also the various institutional practices which have developed to 
prevent mobility of the labour force across different firms and industries. 
Post-war economic development in Japan has not yet recorded any significant 
improvement in democratization as among firms. What then has been the 
picture in the sphere of labour relations and standards? 


LABOUR REFORMS UNDER THE OCCUPATION 


If the SCAP policy on democratization of the market structure could be said 
to have wavered between considerations of retributive justice and the genuine 
desire for the restoration of a competitive mechanism, the policy as regards 
labour reforms crystallized itself quite early in a set of measures which might be 
characterized as consistently ‘New Deal’. The Japanese needed no prodding in 
carrying out these reforms. 

Within a month after MacArthur’s landing in Japan, political prisoners, 
including a large number of labour leaders, were ordered to be released ; and in 
a matter of a few months the Trade Union Law, closely patterned after the 
United States Wagner Act of 1935, was passed in the Diet. The law safeguarded 
the right of labour to organize, to engage in collective bargaining, and to 
strike; and it further provided for labour relations boards at both the national 
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and local levels to mediate in labour disputes. In 1946, the Labour Relations 
Adjustment Law came into existence, specifying the procedures for the 
grievance machinery at the disposal of workers. Major labour reform legisla- 
tion was completed when the Labour Standards Law was passed in 1947, 
setting minimum standards for working hours, vacations, safety and sanitation 
safeguards, sick leave, accident compensation, restrictions on female and child 
labour, and other matters concerning workers’ welfare. 

This represented a possibility of evolving a modern, exemplary form of 
industrial relations—clearly a case of democracy by decree. More than a 
decade has elapsed since then; and judgement on the outcome must be some- 
what mixed. The unionization of workers proceeded at a remarkable pace. 
While union membership in Japan, probably because of severe suppression, 
had never reached half a million at any time before the war, it went over the 
5 million mark within a year after the passage of the Trade Union Law, and, 
with a slight dip at the time of the Korean War, has steadily increased to the 
7 million level today. The ratio of organization now stands at over 35 per cent, 
actually higher than in the United States. Other labour reforms such as those 
relating to labour standards also took firm root at least in large modern 
establishments and are gradually encompassing a larger and larger sector 
of the economy. On the face of it the Occupation labour reforms appear 
generally to have been a success. In fact, they could even be said to have been 
an over-success. The momentum released by SCAP in this sphere actually 
went farther than SCAP had contemplated; and between 1947 and 1950 
there were numerous occasions when SCAP had to take restraining measures to 
curb the excessive zeal manifested in Japan’s trade union movement. The 
prohibition of the 1 February general strike in 1947, denial of union rights to 
government workers in 1948, revision of the Trade Union Lawin 1949 to 
bring in the restrictive provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, removal of trade 
union leaders from positions of influence in 1949, and the ‘Red purge’ of 1950 
—these are some examples of the whip resorted to by SCAP and they show 
that the Japanese union movement was much more politically oriented than 
its American counterpart. And while the focus of attention was often this issue 
of success or over-success of labour reforms in terms of the standards which 
Americans have been accustomed to, one of the most important problems in 
democratization on Japan’s labour front went relatively unheeded. That was, 
the perennial problem of dual structure in employment associated with duality 
in employing firms. 


DUAL STRUCTURE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Conditions of democratization on the labour front, it might be suggested, 
should include (a) that the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ is generally 
applied, and (b) that an individual worker is free to choose his own calling 
and to apply at a place of his choice to be considered for employment without 
discrimination. When these conditions are satisfied, economic theory has it 
that rational allocation of labour resources will be achieved more or less 
automatically. 

Japan, fortunately, has had no problem of discrimination in employment 
because of colour or religious belief. But the discriminatory and differential 
treatment of women used to be quite common in pre-war times. Furthermore 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


another subtle discriminatory practice, whose cause lies deep-seated in the 
social tradition of the country, has characterized Japanese factory employ- 
ment. The practice may be described in a somewhat schematic fashion as 
follows. Suppose we take the sector of manufacturing industries as our example. 
All the establishments in the sector can be divided, fairly distinctly, into two 
groups: large up-to-date firms on the one hand, and small technically back- 
ward firms on the other. The former recruits its workers from those recently 
graduated at a wage-rate not necessarily different from the one prevailing for 
new entrants anywhere. Once they are hired, however, they become 
‘permanent employees’ of the establishment not to be dismissed or laid off 
until they reach retirement age. They become the core of the working force 
in a particular establishment and their grades and pay rise automatically 
with age. Since they may not be laid off even when business is slack, the 
management limits their number to the minimum and supplements them by a 
substantial number of temporary hands even in ordinary times. These in turn 
are of two kinds: (a) those who are usually hired for a period of more than a 
month and remain available as stand-bys for a particular firm even when not 
employed, and (b) those who are hired by the day. Even these arrangements 
may not be sufficient to meet the severity of fluctuations at times. Hence big 
firms usually acquire a fair number of small firms as sub-contractors. Workers 
in these small firms, whether they are directly associated with a big parent 
firm or not, are usually recruited nepotistically, sometimes from farms, some- 
times from among older men, and sometimes from among recent graduates of 
the schools. In other words, the labour force in manufacturing can be divided 
into two clear groups: (a) permanent employees of big firms, and (b) others. 
It is most significant that there is practically no mobility between the two. 
It is also to be noted that, aside from the similarity in the starting wage, the 
wage-scale differs greatly between them. It is obvious that unless this duality 
is somehow done away with it cannot be said that democratization on the 
employment front has been achieved. What has been the record of the last 
15 years? 


THE CRUCIAL TEST OF DEMOCRATIZATION 


We must conclude that in spite of the favourable legislative progress, as well 
as continued awareness of the problem by many people, the duality on the 
employment front has not been broken. In fact, the remarkable progress in 
unionization has had the opposite effect, since unions have been mainly 
concerned with workers belonging to the ‘permanent employees’ of big firms. 
This fact, which could be substantiated more directly via detailed mem- 
bership analysis of unions, might be gleaned from organization ratios of 
establishments classified by size. In the middle of 1956, the organization ratio 
of establishments employing 500 or more in manufacturing was 88.1 per 
cent, whereas it declined to 57.8 per cent in the category of establishments 
employing 100 to 499, to 20.2 per cent in the category of 30 to gg, and then 
to 2.9 per cent in the category employing less than 30. 

At the risk of oversimplification we may surmise that out of the 7 million 
persons employed in manufacturing today, approximately 3 million, or 40 per 
cent, are in the favoured class of ‘permanent employees’ in relatively big 
establishments, i.e., those employing 100 or more, while the remainder is 
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composed of either workers in small firms or ‘stand-by’ temporary workers 
in big firms. The organization ratio for this latter group of 4 million is estimated 
to be 7.2 per cent, and the impact of union activities on their lot is negligible. 
It is often contended that the vigorous union work of the favoured group 
tends to lift the wage scale of the non-favoured group. But careful analysis 
of the trend in wage differentials over the past decade seems to indicate 
actually the widening of the differential between the two groups. It is instruc- 
tive to have a historical perspective on this question of wage differentials in 
Japan. In the early days of industrialization, i.e., at the turn of the century, 
the comparison of wage rates between workers in establishments employing 
1,000 or more and those in establishments employing 5 to g indicated ratios 
of 100 to 80 for men and 100 to 75 for women. In the 1910s, the same compari- 
son indicated a ratio of 100 to 70 both sexes. In the post-second world war 
period, the ratio has fluctuated around 100 to 40. The focus may be placed on 
this latest period to observe a short-run change in such differentials. If we 
take the average cash earnings of workers in each year in manufacturing 
establishments employing 500 or more as 100, such earnings in establishments 
employing 30 to 99 stood at 67.3 in 1950, declined to 59.8 in 1953 and further 
declined to 56.1 in 1956. The Ministry of Labour warned, on the occasion of 
the publication of their latest detailed survey on wages on 8 May 1959, that 
wage differentials associated with the size of establishments had shown a 
further widening trend compared with the previous survey. For the sake of 
accuracy, in such an analysis of wage differentials, we must compare the 
wage rate of the same type of worker in terms of sex, age, and the number 
of years’ experience in a certain skill with the sole difference being the type of 
establishment. The monumental research work carried out by the Ministry 
of Labour in 1954 enables us to do this; and the inference suggested above is 
found to be in no way altered. According to this study, for example, a male 
roller ina rolling mill, aged between 30 and 35 with 5 to 10 years’ experience, 
would earn 100 in an establishment employing 1,000 or more but only 66 in 
an establishment employing I0 to 29. 

It would be difficult to prove that union pressures in the area where workers 
are well organized have coincidentally had the effect of raising wages in the 
non-unionized sector. The fact of the matter may even be the reverse. And 
if such is the case, we have the paradoxical situation of organized workers in 
big firms sharing in the productivity rise with the monopoly capitalists who 
tend to exploit their subsidiary small firms which in turn can survive only by 
exploiting their non-union workers to the utmost. This is described as a 
paradoxical situation because the organized workers in big firms are the most 
radical element in Japanese politics while the unorganized workers in small 
firms have been shown generally to share the politically conservative views 
of their employers.! This paradox, however, is easily solved once we consider 
the sociology of the situation. The system of ‘permanent employees’ in modern 
big establishments has its roots in the patriarcal tradition of Japan, and the 
same can be said of the family-like atmosphere of small firms which inhibits 
the growth of trade unions requiring impersonal, matter-of-fact attitudes 
in support of individual rights. The duality in market structure, which may be 
said to have its economic logic in the given situation, goes hand in hand with 
the duality in employment structure which is a part of the sociological picture 


1. Cf. Shigeto Tsuru, Keizai o Ugokasu Mono (Forces behind economic dynamics), Tokyo, 1959, esp. pp. 68-75. 
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apan presents today. None of the essential aspects of this situation can be 
Japan p y P 


independently dealt with. Thus the task of economic democratization, which 
no doubt involves only a part of the situation, has, in fact, to tackle the whole 
of it. 

It can be shown without much difficulty that property income has declined 
relatively to the total of individual incomes in the course of the last quarter ofa 
century,! and it may not be difficult to prove also that during the same span 
of time the size distribution of income in Japan has become more equal. In 
this sense a measure of economic democratization has been achieved. But on a 
most basic aspect of the task of democratization, i.e., to make the precept of 
‘equal pay for equal work’ effective and to bring about the conditions for 
free mobility of labour, the post-war record has been less than satisfactory. 
Difficult as the task may be, here is a challenge which Japan faces in the years 
to come. 


SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


ABEGGLEN, J. B. The Japanese factory. Free Press, 1958. 

Bisson T. A. Zaibatsu dissolution in Japan. University of California Press, 1954. 

CouEN J. B. Japan’s post-war economy. Indiana University Press, 1958. 

Japan since recovery of independence, edited by K. E. Colton, H. K. Colton and G. O. 
Totten, a special number of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November 1956. See especially the articles by S. B. Levine and S. Tsuru. 

Kawal K. Japan’s American interlude. University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

Levine S. B. Industrial relations in post-war Japan. University of Illinois Press, 1958. 

MitsusisHt Economic Researcu InstiTuTE. Mitsui-Mitsubishi-Sumitomo: present status 
of the former zaibatsu enterprises. Tokyo, 1955. 


1. Ratios of individual rental income, of individual interest income, and of individual dividend income to the 
total of individual incomes were 9.7, 9.8 and 4.2 per cent respectively in 1934-36, but they were 1.8, 3.9 and 
1.8 per cent respectively in 1958. 
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JAPANESE EDUCATION 


TATsuMI MAKINO 


What does it mean to democratize education? There are five aspects of educa- 
tion in Japan since World War IT which may be taken as illustrating the way 
in which the process of democratization has taken place in this country. 

The ‘irst of these is the changed character of education itself in Japan. 
Militaristic and ultra-nationalistic elements have now been abolished in 
favour of a democratic and peace-loving type of education directed towards 
individual happiness as a safeguard against the possibility of another war. 

The second is the introduction of equal opportunities of education. Regard- 
less of race, sex and social and economic status, Japanese people are to have 
equal opportunities to receive education in accordance with their abilities 
and aptitudes. In this aspect of educational reform special importance has 
been attached to introducing co-education throughout the country, and to 
establishing a single system of education in place of the former dual system. 

Thirdly, the administration of education has been decentralized and 
provision has been made for a considerable measure of popular control. 

Fourthly, there has been a reform in educational methods. The principles 
and practice of teaching have been made democratic and much greater scope 
has been given to the initiative and leadership of both teachers and pupils in 
schools and classrooms. 

The final factor is the teachers’ union. The teachers’ union has not developed 
along the lines expected by the American Occupation Army and the Japanese 
Government, but has constantly been involved in the serious conflicts of 
opinion in the field of education since the war. Neverthcless one cannot talk 
about the democratization of Japanese education without referring, favourably 
or unfavourably, to this organization. Various trends in education after the 
war, especially in the second period (from 1950 onwards), have been marked 
by a series of disagreements between the government and the governmental 
party and the teachers’ union. 

With these five aspects in mind, I shall endeavour to show how the process 
of democratization has been furthered or hindered, with particular reference 
to (a) the school system, (b) educational administration, and (c) school 
curricula. While home education and adult education are matters of 
importance, I shall deal here only with school education. Problems of educa- 
tional method and the question of the teachers’ union will not be dealt with 
separately but will be discussed incidentally as they affect the three main 
points referred to above. 

Post-war trends in education, as in other fields, changed greatly in Japan 
when the Korean War started in 1950. During the period between 1945 and 
1949, the policies of the Occupation army and the Japanese Government 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


were in fairly close agreement with the opinions of people in so-called progres- 
sive groups. In this period the conflict was rather between the Conservatives 
and the government, though it did not come into the open. Since 1950 the 
opposition between the ideas of the government and the governmental party 
and those of the teachers’ union and other progressive groups has gradually 
become intense and educational problems are inseparably related to political 
problems. 


THE FIRST PERIOD 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM UNDER THE OCCUPATION (1945-49) 


Japan surrendered unconditionally to the Allies in August 1945 and was 
placed under the indirect rule of the Occupation army, mainly composed of 
United States forces. The educational policy enforced during the war was 
repealed on account of its ultranationalism and militarism; and educational 
reform under the Occupation was carried out in accordance with the plan 
worked out by the United States Educational Commission. The persons 
responsible for the war-time educational policy were removed from office. 
Some members of the then Japanese Government and the Conservative 
groups resisted the educational policy of the Occupation authorities in various 
ways but most of them co-operated either actively or passively. Many intel- 
lectuals and members of the progressive party were glad to co-operate in 
promoting the new plan which was put into effect with the help of the Educa- 
tional Reform Council organized by the Japanese Government. The essential 
principle of the educational reform, based on ideas of democracy, pacifism 
and individualism, was clearly expressed in the Law of School Education 
proclaimed in 1947. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The basic characteristics of the Japanese school system before the reform 
were as follows: (a) Six years’ universal compulsory education. This contri- 
buted greatly to fostering the nationalistic spirit among the Japanese people. 
(b) Several kinds of post-secondary systems depending on pupils’ future social 
status and vocation. These catered for the demands of the industrial society 
for various types of education. The post-war reform changed this pluralistic 
school system into the single 6-3-3-4 system. Let us see what changes occurred 
at each level of the school system. 


Elementary education 


Before the reform this was based on the 6-2 system. After six years’ compulsory 
education a small proportion of the pupils proceeded to a secondary school 
while the others spent two years at a higher elementary school. This obviously 
meant that there was one sort of education for an élite and another for the 
masses. Those who proceeded to the secondary schools could then go on to 
institutions of higher education while the others could only hope for a relatively 
limited education at a youth school. 
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TaBLE 1. Education completed by those aged 20 in 1940 





Completed six-year elementary school 9-3 
Completed two-year higher elementary school 21 
Completed youth school 55-4 
Completed secondary school and higher education 14.3 
Total 100 





The new school system begun in 1947 was aimed at providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities. The period of compulsory education was prolonged 
from six years to nine: six years’ elementary schooling followed by three years 
in a junior high school. As this vast expansion of education was carried out in 
the midst of Japan’s desperate post-war poverty, many difficulties stood in 
the way but, in spite of these, school attendance ir: the first year of the new 
system was 99 per cent, and has been steadily maintained. This striking 
success of the educational reform, involving the daring prolongation of the 
period of compulsory education, was to some extent due to the fact that, 
as shown in Table 1, education for more than six years had already acquired 
a measure of popular approval. The abolition of the two-year higher ele- 


mentary school was the most remarkable event from the point of view of 


democratization of the school system. 


Junior high school 


Lower secondary education, that is education for pupils aged 12-15 years, 
was formerly divided into four types. A five-year middle school for boys and 
a five-year high school for girls were the main secondary institutions and the 
only ones leading to higher education. The more recently established voca- 
tional schools provided training in agriculture, engineering, commerce, 
fishery, etc. 

These three schools were recognized as constituting secondary school. 
Leading to secondary education was the the higher elementary school and the 
youth school connected with it. About 85 per cent of those who finished 
elementary school proceeded to the higher elementary school. The youth 
school was a part-time school for both boys (5 years) and girls (3 years). 
From 1938 onwards the youth school was compulsory for boys. Though it 
was not recognized as a secondary school, it was expected to serve as such for 
the non-privileged classes. During the war, however, military training and 
labour service were emphasized in the youth school curriculum and it could 
no longer be regarded as supplying secondary education in the full meaning 
of the term. 

The new junior high school replaced all four types of secondary schools. 
It provided a single compulsory three-year secondary education for all. 
According to the Law of School Education (1947) the aim of the junior high 
school is to give pupils secondary general education in accordance with their 
mental and physical development and on the basis of the education received 
in the elementary school. The junior high school seeks to cultivate the necessary 
basic knowledge and abilities for employment, respect for hard work and the 
capacity to select a suitable career, but these aims are incidental] to the provi- 
sion of a sound general education. 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


TABLE 2. Number of schools and students of high school level under the old school 
system (1946) 








Boys Girls Total Schools 
Middle school 707 932 — 707 932 802 
Girls’ high school _ 966 582 966 582 1 381 
Vocational school 585 967 192 634 778 601 1 580 
Youth school I 411 513 1 043 763 2 455 276 10 735 
Higher elementary school I 053 426 979 844 2 033 270 15 690 





Senior high school 


According to the Law of School Education, the senior high school is intended 
to give students three years’ higher general and vocational education in 
accordance with their mental and physical deveiopment and on the basis of 
the education received at junior high school. Pluralistic courses are adopted 
at this level for the first time. The courses depend on students’ ability and choice 
of career. There are two courses, general and vocational. The vocational 
course is subdivided into classes in agriculture, industry, commerce, fishery, etc. 
The senior high schools offer a choice of full-time, evening, part-time or 
correspondence courses. In the public senior high schools co-education was 
introduced as it was in the elementary and junior high schools, and in order 
to reduce as far as possible the harm caused by the competitiveness of the 
entrance examination, it was recommended that small school districts should 
be created in which senior high school entrance examinations would be held. 
Under the old school system fewer than 20 per cent of those who finished 
elementary school went on to secondary schools; today, 56 per cent of those 
who finish junior high school proceed to the senior high school. Sixty per cent 
of these take the general education courses, due to the fact that the tradition 
of the old middle school is still strong in the senior high schools. It has been 
claimed that the vocational course in the senior high school fails to produce 
an adequately trained student because the curriculum is poor and the duration 
too short. 


P ee cit 
New universities 


The pluralities of the system were also eliminated at the college and university 
level and a very simple type of institution (four years) for university education 
has been adopted in the reformed school system. For historical reasons related 
to the development of institutions for higher education, such institutions were 
formerly divided into two kinds. One was the technical college which gave 
three or four-year courses in a specialized field to those who had finished 
their middle school education. The technical college provided a complete 
education and, generally speaking, students did not go on from technical 
college to the university which was the highest seat of learning. The other 
institution was a combination of the university with the higher school or the 
preparatory school attached to it. These higher or preparatory schools received 
students from middle schools and provided a two- or three-year higher general 
education and pre-professional education. Attendance at these was essential 
for entrance to the university. The university gave a three- or four-year profes- 
sional education to those who had passed through the necessary preparatory 
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education. There were a little more than fifty universities under the former 
system. Admission to the national universities was highly selective because of 
the severe entrance examinations to the middle and higher school. But 
more students of the lower classes attended institutions for higher education 
in Japan than was the case in certain European countries. 


TABLE 3. Number of schools and students at the higher education level under the old 
school system (1946) 














Schools Boys Girls Total 
University 59 go 221 462 go 683 
Higher school 32 28 875 2 28 877 
Preparatory school 45 37 472 27 37 499 
Technical college 359 186 653 44 447 321 100 
Normal school 140 55 478 26 488 81 772 
Total 635 398 699 71 232 469 931 





The Law of School Education of 1947 integrated the pre-war institutions 
for higher education (technical college, higher school, preparatory school, 
university, and the normal school which was raised during the war from 
secondary status to the same level as the technical college) into the four-year 
university, the necessary modifications being made in each case. Broadly 
speaking, one national university was established in each prefecture with a 
view to decentralizing university education. Two hundred and seventy-eight 
pre-war universities, higher schools and technical colleges, were reorganized 
and integrated into 69 national universities. Two hundred and eighty-five 
private schools for higher education were consolidated into 132 private uni- 
versities. Additionally, a junior college was established in 1950. This provides 
students with higher education especially emphasizing professional training. 
In 1952 there were 205 junior colleges. Some of them were former technical 
colleges, but the greater part of them had originally been founded as miscel- 
laneous schools which admitted students from the middle school or girls’ 
high school. The graduate schools in the university offer a two-year course 
for a master’s degree and a three-year course for a doctorate. However, since 
the graduate schools were set up in the national universities without any 
accompanying increase in the university budgets, their faculties and facilities 
are not sufficient to provide a fully adequate education. Moreover, since 
graduates from the graduate schools are regarded as being on more or less 
the same level as ordinary university graduates, the significance of the graduate 
school has not been fully appreciated. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The outstanding. feature of educational administration in Japan before and 
during the war was its strong centralization. Educational policies were decided 
by the central government authorities and transmitted to local educational 
authorities in the form of imperial decrees, etc., and others through the admi- 
nistrative channels. Textbooks for elementary schools were authorized by 
the central government. By such means the authoritarian educational policy 
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TaBLE 4. Change in the number of students in institutions for higher education 

















; Real number Index number 

bi Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
1933-35 average 183 837 170 739 18 098 100 100 100 
1949 387 224 344 143 43 081 205 202 238 
1951 421 413 372 958 48 455 223 218 268 
1953 536 087 432 336 83 751 284 265 463 
1955 609 685 502 680 107 605 323 294 595 
1957 642 204 526 400 115 804 340 308 640 
1959 677 035 548 826 128 209 359 321 708 


of the central government reached every school of whatever type and the 
strict standardization of school education was strengthened. 

In the report drawn up by the United States Educational Commission. it 
was laid down that the fundamental principles were the reform of the tradi- 
tional, centralized administration of education, the transfer of most of the 
responsibilities of the central educational administration to the prefectural 
and municipal authorities, and the Board of Education to be elected so that 
the opinions of the public might be reflected in the decentralized educational 
administration. 


The reform of the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education 


Excessive control over schools by the Ministry of Education as the centre of a 
centralized and bureaucratic educational administration was forbidden. Its 
function was limited to the provision of technical advice and various facilities 
to encourage research and experiment in the field of education. The 1949 Law 
for the Establishment of the Ministry of Education clearly defined the Minis- 
try’s jurisdiction. According to Article 4, the Ministry of Education gives 
technical guidance and advice to the Boards of Education, the universities and 
other educational institutions, and Article 5 states that the Ministry does not 
exercise control over educational institutions except in specific cases set out 
in the law. 


The introduction of the Board of Education system 


Even after education was set free from the strong control exercised by the 
Ministry of Education, there remained the problem of how to achieve decen- 
tralization and how to give stability to the educational administration. The 
adoption of the Board of Education system used in the United States of Ame- 
rica was strongly recommended. As this was a distinct breakaway from the 
traditional Japanese principle of educational administration, the introduction 
of the system caused many political problems. In 1948 the Law of the Board of 
Education was issued. 

Article 1 lays down that education should not be subject to arbitrary autho- 
rity but should be directly responsible to the whole nation and that the Board 
of Education is established so that education may be administered with regard 
to the local situation and the wishes of the people. 

The Boards of Education are of two kinds, i.e., prefectural and municipal. 
The former comprises seven members and the latter five. One of the members 
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is elected by the local diet from among its own members. The term of o ffice 
Board members is four years and every two years half of them are replaced or 
re-elected. The Board has its own office and the school superintendent acts as 
head of the office under the guidance and direction of the Board. The Board’s 
office includes counsellors who give advice and direction to the teachers and 
other professional and technical staff members. 

The responsibilities of the Board of Education are as follows: the 
establishment and abolition of schools, advice on the content of textbooks 
and books used as teaching materials, personnel administration for principals, 
teachers and other staff, negotiation with teachers’ and other relevant unions, 
building and repairs to schools and other educational institutions, establishment 
and revision of the regulations of the Board of Education, the budget of the 
Board, administration of the reserve fund, adult and social education, and 
the holding of meetings of the principals and teachers. 

The responsibility of the Board in respect of finance, which attracted much 
attention, is to adjust the educational budget to the overall budget of the 
community. 

In 1948 the first Boards of Education were elected by popular vote. At this 
time the Boards of Education were set up in every prefecture, 5 big cities, 
21 smaller cities and 27 towns and villages. It was expected that all other 
municipalities would have Boards of Education in due course. However, 
prolonged discussions, involving both educational and political considerations 
delayed enforcement of the plan to set up a Board in all municipalities. The 
plan was finally put into effect in 1952 through the initiative of the Conser- 
vative Government. The teachers’ union, which was opposed to the govern- 
ment, was glad to have the Board of Education established on the prefectural 
level but was not in favour of municipal boards since this involved certain 
disadvantages for the union. 


DEMOCRATIC STRUCTURE OF THE CURRICULUM 


As with other aspects of education, the structure of the curriculum before the 
reform was under the strict control of the central government, operating 
through governmental inspectors. Elementary education consisted of teaching 
pupils with textbooks authorized by the central educational authority and by 
methods laid down in the course of study edited by the same authority. The 
inculcation of a certain pattern of thought and way of thinking was current. 
There was little room for initiative by teachers in drawing up the curriculum. 
They did not pay attention to pupils’ individuality and interests, nor did they 
adopt the experience-centred principle of education. 

The principle of the curriculum reform initiated by the Occupation autho- 
rity was to eliminate the ultra-nationalistic and militaristic element. The 
Imperial Rescript on Education, and courses of moral instruction, history 
and geography which had dominated Japanese education for 50 years were 
abolished. The authority which the Ministry of Education had possessed was 
withdrawn, and the Ministry was limited to working out a course of study and 
to publicizing it as a guide or reference for teachers. The course of study at 
that time suggested that teachers should use it as a basis for devising their 
teaching-plans, but added that a good teaching-plan must take account of the 
situation and circumstances, the school facilities available and the individuality 
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Tice of pupils. In this way, the teachers initiative in the drawing up of the curriculum 
ed or was strongly emphasized. 

cts as It was the New Education derived from John Dewey’s philosophy which 
vard’s gave direction to teachers. Before the reform, New Education had been put 
; and into practice in Japan only in some private schools. A course of social studies 


modelled on the curriculum used in certain states in the United States took 
- the | the place of the abolished courses of moral instruction, history, and geography. 
books The course of social studies was not a mere mixture of moral instruction, 


ipals history and geography, but dealt with the actual problems of young men in 
sions, | order to deepen their social experience from an educational point of view, 
ment | and it aimed to develop the student’s capacity to contribute to the progress 


f the of society. The teaching method used in social studies was to be one based on 
the solution of problems in social life which was possible on the basis of sound 
research into the reality of social life and the relationship of students to that 
much | reality. Such a method begins with the attempt to solve problems found in 
f the [| pupils’ own lives, that is, the problem-solving technique was applied to social 
studies and also to other courses. The basis of the method was not to teach 
t this with materials arranged systematically, but to provide knowledge and skills 
in the process of solving problems. Around 1948 and 1949 this trend led to 


, and 


‘ities, 

other the core-curriculum movement which eliminates the division between courses 
ever. and offers a synthetic instruction. About the same time various other kinds 
tions of curricula were also developed in certain progressive schools. 


The The emphasis on extra-curricular activities was one of the characteristics 
of New Education. The 1947 course of study mentions active individual study 


ct and clubs and other extra-curricular activities as the extension of the school 
tural curriculum in accordance with pupils’ interest and ability. The aim of extra- 
rtain curricular activities is to enable students to learn the democratic way of life 
through projects planned and carried out by themselves, and by making self- 
evaluations. Principal activities are those in the home, in pupil associations, 
pupil committees, pupil assemblies and social service. 
Lastly the State textbook system was changed to one under which unofficial 
textbooks could be used after examination by the Ministry of Education and 
othe special committees in the prefectures and municipalities. 
ating 
ching 
id by THE SECOND PERIOD 
The 
rent. REORGANIZATION OF THE POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
lum. (1950 TO THE PRESENT) 
they 
In the years between 1947 and 1949 few changes were evident in the main 
itho- | direction of Japanese post-war education. When the Korean War broke out 
The in 1950, however, the situation began to change. The war brought about 
story decisive alterations in the international situation of Asia, and Japan became 
were the advance guard of an anti-communist policy. The policy of the Occupation 
| was authority towards Japan also changed and the prospect of release from the 
rand Occupation régime resulted in the voicing of many criticisms of post-war 
ly at education. It was argued that education should recover its independence 


their and aim at an education in harmony with Japanese conditions. In Septem- 
f the ber 1951, the peace treaty was concluded and the indirect administra- 
ality tion of Japanese education by the Occupation powers came to an end. As 
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early as 1950, many Conservative leaders had come back while many Commu- 
nists had been removed from their positions by the Occupation authority, 
The positive anti-com=munist policies of the United States gave encouragement 
to the Japanese Conservative Government which had hitherto played a passive 
role. This change in United States policy concerning the democratization of 
Japan caused some anti-American feeling among the progressive elements 
of the country. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The establishment of the new 6-3-3-4 school system might be described as one 
of the innovations which became most deeply rooted, but revision of the 
system has been sought by various sectors and especially by the industrial 
world. The basic contention of the revisionists is that the present single school 
system, though effective in giving equal opportunities for education and 
especially general education, has been unable to produce men and women 
fitted to meet the demands of diversified modern society. Three lines of thought 
are apparent in the discussion of the revision. 

The first is that, without making any change in the single school system, a 
number of courses might be introduced to suit the various future plans of the 
student. The second is that the requirements of society could be met by 
establishing different kinds of schools on various levels. The third is to have 
more flexibility in the system without feeling committed to the 6-3-3-4 system. 

The first two views are reflected in the movement for dividing the courses 
of the junior and senior high schools according to the future plan of the students 
—a division already to some extent in effect. The third view envisages, among 
other possibilities, transforming the single school system into a six-year high 
school combining junior and senior high schools into a sort of technical school 
or college in which vocational training would be given on agriculture, techno- 
logy, commerce, etc. Other possibilities proposed by those holding the third 
view include the establishment of special universities or colleges, particularly 
for vocational training of five or six years’ duration, combining three years of 
senior high school education and two or three years of university education; 
extension of the required period of the technological senior high school to 
four years; and prolongation of the required period of university study. None 
of these ideas, however, has yet been put into practice. 

The universities have come in for particular criticism and their revision was 
recently discussed by the advisory council to the Minister of Education. The 
increase in the number of applicants to the higher schools and universities 
has also made the entrance examination very competitive, thus creating 
another difficult problem. 


REORGANIZING THE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Board of Education system introduced into Japan after the war has been 
so reformed as to lose all its original character. This, indeed, is certainly the 
most effective amendment of democratized education to have taken place. 
There had been a severe struggle between conservatives and progressives over 
the problem of control of education but the bill tabled by the Conservative 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPA‘'N 


Government for the revision of the Board of Education passed the National 
Diet and came into force.! The significant points of the bill are as follows: 
(a) public election of the members of the Board gives way to appointment by 
the head of the local government with the approval of the local diet; (b) the 
prefectural Board of Education appoints its superintendent of education with 
the approval of the Minister of Education, and the municipal Board of Edu- 
cation appoints its superintendent of education with the approval of the 
prefectural Board of Education; (c) the Minister of Education can order the 
head of the local government or the Board of Education to take certain steps 
with the result that the Ministry of Education is no longer only a service 
organization but has the right to control local educational affairs; (d) the 
article in the former law providing that counsellors should never give orders 
or impose supervision has been removed and the new law provides that 
counsellors may supervise technical matters in accordance with orders from 
the appropriate authorities. 

In short, the principle of decentralization and public control of educational 
administration is no longer apparent and the tendency towards the centra- 
lization of education has become very obvious. The Board of Education 
system never really took root in Japan. Mainly because of financial considera- 
tions, the system was not adequate to carry out self-controlled educational 
administration while both the conservatives and the progressive parties tried 
to make use of it for political purposes. 


REARRANGEMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


After 1959, the freedom of teachers in organizing the curriculum and the 
application of Dewey’s New Education came to an end. Since then the rearran- 
gement of courses of study has been carried out in accordance with three 
educational developments. Firstly, there is an increasing belief that pupils’ 
educational standards have been lowered by New Education. There have been 
heated discussions as to what constitutes fundamental ability, between the 
leaders of New Education and traditionalist specialists in school subjects. 
Achievement tests have been tried several times on a large scale. And since 
then the traditionalists who insist that pupils should learn each subject more 
systematically have won over the partisans of problem-solving education in 
which the experiences of the pupils’ daily life have great significance. This 
tendency is very apparent not only in the policies of the Ministry of Education 
but even in the Japan Teachers’ Union, which was always critical of the 
Ministry, and in other educational groups under the influence of the Union. 

The second development involves moral education and the revision of 
social studies. In 1950 the second United States Educational Mission to Japan 
produced a report which emphasized moral education, and the Ministry of 
Education drew up a plan for the promotion of moral education from 1950 to 
1951. This measure was supported by the public in the belief that New Edu- 
cation was responsible for a deterioration in children’s manners. New Edu- 
cation, particularly through the new social studies, was accused of neglecting 
the traditional moral instruction in respect of social groups—village, family, etc. 
—while stressing the freedom and the respect of individual personality. It 


1. Local Educational Administration and Management Bill, 1954. 
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was argued that the social studies could not adequately cover the moral edu- 
cation of pupils and the separation of moral education from social studies was 
proposed, the latter to consist of a combined course in history and geography, 
In 1953 the Council of School Curricula recommended to the Ministry of 
Education that morals, geography and history should be more intensively 
taught within the existing framework of social studies. The Japan Teachers’ 
Union and many other private groups led a movement against the idea of 
dividing social studies. Despite this opposition, the Ministry of Education 
officially announced the revised social studies course along the lines of the 
recommendation, and finally decided to put it into operation as from 1956. 
This decision was a step towards re-establishing the control of the central 
authorities over the content of education. Measures to promote moral edu- 
cation were continued and finally, from September 1958, the new period of 
moral education was included in the time-table of the public elementary and 
junior high schools. 

The third of the developments referred to above related to the political 
slanting of education. When the government drew up conservative policies 
while re-examining post-war democratization, the opposing progressive parties 
and the General Council of Japan Labour Unions, the federation of the most 
powerful labour unions of Japan in which the Japan Teachers’ Union is one 
of the strongest groups, waged a hard political battle against the government 
and declared their belief in the class war. The conservatives and progressives 
have taken up increasingly hostile positions and educational problems have 
become involved in their political struggles. In regard to the freedom granted 
to teachers after the war, the government has fought with the progressive 
parties and the Japan Teachers’ Union in order to get the power of control 
over education. In 1955, the Conservative Liberal-Democratic Party published 
a pamphlet entitled These Dangerous Textbooks and referred to cases of political 
slanting which were said to be found in the authorized textbooks. ‘This was 
discussed in the Diet together with other cases of alleged political slanting. 
In 1956 the Ministry of Education increased the number of full-time examiners 
of textbooks and kept on strengthening their power of control. In 1957 the 
Ministry planned the teacher’s merit system and suggested that Boards of 
Education practise the system. This caused conflict between the government 
and the Japan Teachers’ Union who strongly opposed it, and the educational 
world suffered from unprecedented confusion. 

In 1957 the Ministry appointed new members to the Council of School 
Curricula and referred to it as the over-all revision of the course of study. 
In 1958 the Council’s recommendation was made and the Ministry decided on 
a wholesale revision of the curricula, to be carried out from 1961 in elementary 
schools and from 1962 in junior high schools. The principles of the reform are 
as follows: (a) emphasis on moral education; (b) improvement of fundamental 
scholarship; (c) advancement of education in science and technology; (d) 
improvement of teaching of geography and history; (e) health instruction; 
(f) provision of educational opportunities for third year junior high school 
pupils according to their future plans; (g) consistent principles in the edu- 
cational content of elementary and junior high schools as the compulsory 
education; (h) emphasis on fundamental subjects, taking account of the 
purposes and content of each course, and development of minimum standards 
in the curriculum to facilitate planning, and provision of guidance adapted to 
the actual state of the schools in each community. 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


These principles demonstrate the emphasis on moral education which was 
lacking in the first period of post-war Japanese education and the diversification 
of education urged by the traditionalists who have tried to meet the require- 
ments of modern industrial society. In general, it may be said that the ten- 
dency towards government control over the content of education is being 
strengthened. However, all that New Education brought Japan has not 
necessarily been lost. For example, the relationship between teacher and pupils 
in the classroom is quite different from that prevailing in pre-war education. 
Extra-curricular activities are popular among pupils in every school. Together 
with systematic learning, problem-solving methods are still used. There is no 
fear of a return of super-nationalism in education, while the desire for peace 
has penetrated every part of the country. Though moral education is now in 
practice, its aim is quite different from that of pre-war education. Loyalty to 
the Emperor and filial piety which were traditionally the most important 
elements in moral education are not among the purposes of the present moral 
education. Instruction in fundamental human rights, which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, has been carried even to children living in the remote 
areas. Co-education is now applied in almost the same way as during the post- 
war reform period. And the number of pupils seeking to enter the upper schools 
has steadily increased every year. 
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FAMILY LIFE 


Setsu TANINO 


One of the most characteristic changes in the post-war Japanese society has 

been the democratization of family life. 

The new Constitution of Japan, which came into force on 3 November 1946, 
states in Article 14 that ‘All the people are equal before the law and there 
shall be no discrimination in political, economic or social affairs because of 
race, creed, sex, social status or family origin.’ Article 24 proclaims the dignity 
of the individual and the equality of the sexes in family life, and provides that 
marriage shall be based only on the mutual consent of both parties and shall 
be maintained through mutual co-operation on the basis of equal rights of 
husband and wife. 

These constitutional provisions concerning marriage which is the basis of 
family law required the reform of the old patriarchal family system and the 
establishment of an entirely new system under which the marital relationship 
is highly respected. In accordance with the Constitution a drastic revision 
of the Civil Code was carried out in 1947 the major changes being as 
follows: 

1. Disability of married women was abolished and legal equality of husband 

and wife was established. 

2, Marriage and divorce of men and women who have reached their majority 
require only the free consent of both parties and the consent of no other 
person is required. 

. Legal grounds for judicial divorce are the same for husband and wife. 

. Right of succession is equal regardless of sex. 

5. Parental rights of father and mother are equal and are exercised by them 
jointly. 

Thus the new family law is based on the principle of respect for the individual 
and sexual equality. This introduction of the new system has led to the actual 
democratization of post-war Japan and the revision of legal provisions has 
gradually influenced the moral law of the people and brought about revo- 
lutionary changes in various phases of life. Nevertheless, the traditional 
authority of patriarchs was deeply rooted in the Japanese society and the 
people’s attitude towards the new system varies according to locality, age, 
occupation, etc., with some friction and conflict between old and new. We shall 
now explain how the new family laws were accepted by the people and what 
kind of changes are taking place. 


+ CO 
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DEMOCRATIZATION AND FAMILY PATTERN 


One change brought by the post-war family law in Japan is a remarkable trend 
towards smaller size of families. 

Before this most Japanese families were extended families and were ruled 
by patriarchs. Under the old order, family interest took precedence over 
everything and the head of the family had the greatest authority over the 
members of his family and represented the whole group. Succession to the 
position of head of the family was to the eldest son who was paid the greatest 
respect both within and outside the family. Younger sons who were not 
expected to become head of the family were discriminated against in daily life 
and had less rights in succession of property. Women always had subordinate 
status and when married they were regarded as daughters-in-law of the 
husbands’ parents who ruled the family, rather than as wives of sons. Usually, 
in the first few years of married life, a young couple had to live in the parents’ 
house, very often with the husband’s brothers and sisters. Brothers and sisters 
would eventually go out of the family by marriage or setting up branch fami- 
lies, but the parents would stay with them for the rest of their lives and it was 
only some ten or more years after marriage that the son and his wife could 
live by themselves with their children. Very often their children were already 
grown up by that time and they were obliged to house their son’s bride 
with them. Thus the house was shared by two or three generations of the 
family continuously and such cases were not rare under the old family 
system. 

The new Civil Code was to stress rather the dignity of individual persons 
and marriage came to mean the start of a new family. The people’s conception 
of marriage and family life changed rapidly and the pattern of family life was 
transformed into one of a fundamental nucleus consisting of a man and his 
wife and their unmarried children only. This is shown clearly in the Basic 
Survey on Health and Welfare Administration made by the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare (see Table 1). 


TasLe 1. Number of households by type of construction 





No. of households 











Type of household (thousands) pettitins 
1954 1958 1959 1954 1958 1959 
Single person 1 566 3 476 3 434 9.0 16.3 15.8 
Married couple with children 8 043 9435 10592 46.4 44.3 48.8 
Others 7728 8398 7695 44.6 39.4 35-4 
Total 17337. 21310 21722 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Although economic conditions and industrialization have been important 
factors in the transition, a survey of public opinion carried out by the Popu- 
lation Problem Research Institute of the Mainichi Press shows that the change 
in thinking of Japanese people has a great influence on the actual changes. For 
instance, to the question whether they want to be dependent on their children 
in old age the number who answer ‘Yes’ is decreasing each time (see Table 2). 
Views concerning what is to be expected from children are changing and the 
desire for smaller families is becoming more widespread (see Table 3). 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


TABLE 2. Dependency on children in old age: percentage distribution of answers 





Not thought 





Year Dependent Independent of the subject Others 
% % % % 
1950 54.8 21.9 20.2 3-9 
1952 51.0 19.3 21.6 8.1 
1955 45.0 22.0 24.5 8.5 
1957 49-5 24.7 23.4 8.4 
1959 39-4 27-7 25.1 78 





TABLE 3. Desire for smaller family. How many more children do you want to have? 








Year None One Two Thre®—and'more answer of the subject 
1950 29.8 32.8 19.2 3-5 3-4 — rg 
1952 39-3 35-2 14.7 4-4 1.0 wr 5:4 
1955 42.7 32.3 15.8 2.5 0.7 0.7 5.3 
1957 56.4 30.0 6.9 0.8 0.1 0.7 5.1 
1959 57-7 25.5 7.2 1.0 0.4 1.8 6.4 





Thus while the old family system was dissolved the new Civil Code was 
promoted by the growth of the national economy, and as a result families of 
the new type are increasing. The figures given above prove that the democra- 
tization of family life is progressing smoothly. 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND MARRIAGE 


Since marital relations were regarded as an important key to the democratiza- 
tion of family relations, the relevant provisions of the new Constitution were 
based on the principle of individual dignity and sexual equality. Accordingly 
marriages effected under the new family law require only the free consent of 
the prospective husband and wife, and ‘the family’ or ‘the head of the family’ 
became much less important. Under the old family system, marriage was 
important for the purpose of maintaining the family. A married woman entered 
her husband’s family and was asked to obey and sacrifice herself even for her 
husband’s parents and his brothers and sisters. Therefore, choice of the spouse 
by the parents of the young couple was dictated by considerations of family 
status rather than by the wishes of the bride and the bridegroom. The new 
Civil Code provides that the choice of spouse and consent to marriage shall 
be based only on the mutual agreement of both parties and does not require the 
parents’ consent. The introduction of this new Civil Code naturally caused 
some confusion, especially in relations between the older and younger gene- 
rations. In 1956, the Prime Minister’s Office made a survey of public opinion 
which showed that 63 per cent of those who answered were in favour of the 
new system and thought that choice of spouse should be based on the person’s 
own wish, but as many as 26 per cent still supported the requirement of the 
parents’ consent. In a survey made by the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau of the 
Ministry of Labour on the status of women, 42 per cent of the women answered 
that they would be guided by their parents’ opinion and 27 per cent said that 
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they would marry according to their own wishes, even if their parents objected. 
Another survey carried out by the Bureau in 1958 showed that many of those 
surveyed had made arranged marriages but the rate of love marriage was 
higher in urban than rural areas and higher among younger than older people. 

Thus the modern approach to the choice of a spouse is, without question, 
becoming more widespread especially among the younger generation in urban 
districts. But in a country like Japan, where young boys and girls have fewer 
opportunities to get acquainted with each other, the possibilities of free choice 
of a spouse are still limited and the parents’ advice is inevitably influential, 
Yet it is obvious that co-education and the new concept of marriage will soon 
tend to increase the number of marriages based on free choice. 

Marriage is socially recognized by the wedding ceremony and legally 
protected by registration. If a married couple is not legally registered the wife’s 
status is that of a concubine and children born from the marriage are illegi- 
timate and receive unfavourable treatment in respect of social security, etc. 
This was of course true under the old system, but many Japanese marriages 
which began as common law marriages were registered after a certain length 
of time. This was because under the old family system, marriage was regarded 
as a method of maintaining the family, and registration was not made until the 
parents agreed to it, after making sure of the bride’s conformity to the family. 
According to the vital statistics collected by the Ministry of Health and Welfare 
the length of time between wedding ceremony and registration has become 
shorter. In 1947, only 9.6 per cent of marriages were registered in the month 
of the wedding ceremony, whereas in 1957 the percentage had increased to 
17.8 (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4. Length of time between wedding ceremony and registration 





Time lag 1947 1950 1954 1957 





Same month 9.6 10.3 15.3 17.8 
One year 77.0 72.4 79-9 82.7 
Two years 93-9 91.0 92.6 93-7 
Three years 96.2 94.6 95-3 96.1 





Ignorance and idleness are also causes of delayed registration, but with the 
women’s increasing awareness of their rights and the spread of new ideas 
concerning marriage, registration is made earlier and bad customs are 
gradually dying out. 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND DIVORCE 


Since marriage was designed under the old system to maintain the family, if 
the wife was infirm, not a good worker, childless, or had trouble with other 
members of the family, the husband’s parents would force her out regardless 
of the wife’s or her husband’s love and will. The high rate of divorce in the 
past is an indication that such divorces were extremely frequent (see Table 5). 

The post-war divorce rate was also high and the increase of cases filed by 
wives was noteworthy (Table 6). 

In Japan there are two kinds of divorce procedure, one by agreement and 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


TABLE 5. Trend of divorce rate 








Year Percentage Year Percentage Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1885 3.0 1905 1.3 1925 0.9 1947 1.0 
1890 2.7 1910 1.2 1930 0.8 1950 1.0 
1895 2.6 1QI5 I.1 1935 0.7 1955 0.8 
1900 1.4 1920 1.0 1940 0.7 1957 0.9 


Source: Vital statistics, Ministry of Health and Welfare. 





TaBLE 6. Petitioners of divorce cases by sex 











Petitioner 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
. % % % % % % 

Husband 22.8 24.4 24.1 24.8 26.8 26.8 

Wife 77.2 75.6 75-9 75.2 73.2 73.2 


Source: Statistics of the Family Court. 





the other judicial. For divorce by agreement the necessary papers must be 
submitted by the spouses in agreement. If a man and his wife cannot reach 
agreement, they bring the matter to the family court. They may ask for media- 
tion, and, if mediation fails to reunite them, the divorce is termed ‘divorce 
after mediation’. If they agree to divorce but do not agree on the amount of 
property to be distributed, the family court may give judgement, which goes 
into effect after two weeks provided no objection is made. This is called 
‘divorce by adjudication’, If neither mediation nor adjudication are successful, 
the parties can take the case to a court which gives a decision after finding 
legal grounds for divorce. About 10 per cent of recent divorce cases have been 
handled by the family court, the majority by mediation, three-fourths of these 
cases having been instituted by wives. The grounds for divorce brought by 
most wives are the husband’s unchastity and ill-treatment and most husbands 
cite incompatibility of character. In former times wives were resigned to the 
unchastity of husbands, but the new Civil Code which lays an equal obligation 
on both sexes to remain chaste has encouraged them to assert their right to 
divorce. And, probably owing to the wives’ growing importance in daily life, 
husbands feel the incompatibility in character more deeply. 

To sum up, the main causes of the post-war increase in divorce cases are the 
new idea of sexual equality and more widespread knowledge of easier pro- 
cedures. The revised Civil Code which entitled divorced women to claim the 
distribution of husbands’ property has also been a determining factor. 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND SUCCESSION 


Under the old family system, the successor to the position of head of the family 
inherited the entire property of the family. After the revision of the Civil Code, 
the ‘family system’ and ‘the head of the family’ were no longer recognized 
and equal right of succession was established for each child, regardless of sex. 

However, the traditional custom of giving the eldest son more property 
than the other children still prevails. According to a public opinion survey on 
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family system carried out by the Prime Minister’s Office in 1956, those in 
favour of the traditional custom of succession are in the majority. In Japan, 
properties as a whole are very small and, especially in rural areas, agricultural 
land for cultivation per household is so small that if it were divided among a 
number of children none of them could make a living (see Table 7). 


TABLE 7. Petitioners for renunciation of succession 











Actual number Rate by sex Rate of decrease 

1952 1958 1952 1958 1952 1958 

% % % % 
Total 159 013 132 959 100 100 100 83.5 
Male 50 913 43 919 31.9 33.0 100 86.5 
Female 108 100 89 040 68.1 67.0 100 82.5 


Source: Annual Report Judicial Statistics. 





If there is objection to equal succession, the law provides for renunciation 
of succession by petition to the family court. In the accepted cases of renun- 
ciation of succession handled by family courts throughout the country, there 
were twice as many women petitioners as men, and the overwhelming majority 
gave as grounds their preference for single succession rather than the small 
size of the property. This is evidence that the traditional idea of the family 
system is deeply rooted in Japanese life. But more and more of the younger 
generation are critical of the traditional method of succession and petitions 
for renunciation of succession by women are gradually decreasing. Ideas 
concerning succession are also changing naturally and the slow but steady 
democratization of Japanese society in this respect has begun (see Table 8). 


TasBLe 8. Cases of renunciation of succession by sex of petitioners and ground, all 
Japan (percentages) 

















1952 1958 
Reason given 
Men Women Men Women 
Total 100 100 100 99.8 
Received donation before 5.0 4.5 5-5 5.0 
Being in easy circumstances 21.2 13.7 23.8 21.2 
The property is too small 8.1 6.1 10.8 75 
Marriage or adopted into other 
family 3.0 16.2 2.9 12.6 
Prefer succession by children 0.4 4.2 0.3 4-3 
Prefer succession by eldest son or 
daughter 31.8 31.9 31.8 30.6 
Prefer succession by mother 1.8 1.1 2.5 1.9 
Prevent subdivision of agricultural 
land 11.4 8.1 9.4 6.2 
Others 15.6 12.4 12.2 9.9 
Not reported 1.7 1.8 0.8 0.6 


Source: Annual Report of Judicial Statistics, Domestic Section. 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 
DEMOCRATIZATION OF FAMILY LiFE AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


In the post-war Japanese society, organizations and ideas were radically 
changed, but it is extremely difficult to reform habits which we unconsciously 
repeat every day. Family life is particularly complex and in the process of 
changing the system from the old patriarchal household to the new individual 
family, it was not easy to adjust ways of living and habitual customs to the 
new principle. Owing to the drastic nature of the change, maladjustment to 
the situation caused much confusion and conflict. Here we might mention a 
few characteristic changes introduced into Japanese family life which may give 
some indication of the extent and the trend of democratization of family 
life in Japan. 

Social courtesies. When the head of family represented the household, social 
courtesies were offered in the name of the head. Entertaining guests was the 
role of the head—husband, father or eldest son; wife and daughters were only 
to work in the kitchen or to serve at table. Now, when husband and wife make 
up jointly the centre of a family, it is quite common to have a wife act as the 
hostess together with the host. In a survey made by the Family Affairs Research 
Institute, people were asked ‘Who entertains guests on such occasions as New 
Year’s Day or festivals?’; 49 per cent answered ‘husband’, 28 per cent ‘wife’ 
and 12 per cent ‘husband and wife’. 

Going out with husband. Traditionally it was not common for wives to accom- 
pany their husbands to social gatherings, study meetings or hobby groups. 
Women were esteemed highly only when they stayed at home and kept the 
house well. A survey made by the Ministry of Labour in 1957 indicates, 
however, that in Tokyo 29 per cent of women now go out with their husbands 
to see movies and for recreation. The percentage is only 3 per cent in rural 
areas, although even here the percentage is higher for the younger age groups 
and those with a higher education. 

Equality of meal. Under the old family system, the father, husband or eldest 
son who was expected to become head of the family were often served better 
meals than the wife. 

But according to the survey by the Family Affairs Research Institute in 1957, 
this custom has also greatly changed. Of the housewives, 49 per cent said that 
in their childhood meals were served in order of rank in the household; 38 per 
cent replied that no order of rank is observed in their own families or that 
everything is shared equally. 

Stronger influence of the housewife in the family. Under the old family system the 
main issue was the stability of the ‘family’ rather than individual happiness 
and satisfaction. The head held sole authority and was responsible for the 
stability of the family. His was the strongest voice and the wife or the mother 
could speak out very little about the matters concerning family members and 
even the children’s education. A survey by the Ministry of Labour on the 
present status of women indicates, however, that family affairs such as child- 
ren’s education or occupation, buying and selling of family property or 
future family plans are discussed by 75 per cent of the couples surveyed, the 
percentage being higher in urban than rural areas. 

Increased participation of the housewife in public life. As a result of the breakdown 
of the old system and the granting of women’s suffrage, the status of women 
in family life has been greatly improved; they have been emancipated from 
their subordinate status and are no longer the property, as it were, of the 
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family. They are now independent citizens and are very active in economic 
and civic affairs. When the Public Opinion Research Institute made a survey 
in 1951 only 33 per cent replied in the affirmative to the question whether 
anyone in the family objected to the housewife’s political activities such as 
participation in women’s organizations or electioneering. Housewives’ parti- 
cipation in parent-teachers’ associations and women’s organizations is, in fact, 
understood and supported by their families. 

The younger women today are quite aware of their new status and find it 
difficult to understand the old-fashioned way of living of women who were 
completely dependent on husbands. The wider experience of women in public 
life has promoted the rationalization of daily home life, and the newly eman- 
cipated women are making the best effort with not a little success to demo- 
cratize family life in Japan. 
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RURAL SOCIETY 


TADASHI FUKUTAKE 


THE STATE OF RURAL SOCIETY IN JAPAN 


The structure of Japanese society is very complicated. Agriculture and small 
industrial or commercial enterprises, mostly operated on the traditional family 
management basis, exist side by side with a growing number of big industries. 
And agriculture’s social role is still important. 

Japan is one of the leading industrial nations in the world today. But about 
100 years ago it was an agrarian country with a peasant population repre- 
senting more than 80 per cent of the total population. It is interesting to note 
that in the past century the number of agricultural households has not decrea- 
sed. It has remained at a level of 5.5 to 6 million. 

The nation’s total population was approximately 35 million at the time of 
the Meiji Restoration which was the dawn of modern Japan. It is now esti- 
mated at go million. This means that the proportion of the peasant population 
to the total has declined. As of 1955, the number of agricultural households 
was 6,040,000 or 34 per cent of the total number of households. Agricultural 
families, however, comprised some 36,470,000 persons, representing 41 per 
cent of the total population, indicating that the proportion of peasants to the 
total, despite the steady decline in the past, is not yet small. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the nation’s growth into a modern industrial 
country. The mining and manufacturing enterprises, enjoying full govern- 
mental support, were nourished by land taxes or tax revenue from agriculture. 
The agrarian households have also been the largest suppliers of labour for 
modern enterprises. Workers from agricultural households could be employed 
for low wages because they could obtain financial assistance from their families. 

They could return to their communities to work on the farms, or sometimes 
live on financial assistance from their families, even if they lost jobs in urban 
industries through economic depression. Agrarian families have trained and 
supplied a labour force for modern industry. Thus, Japanese agriculture, 
while remaining in an extremely unprivileged state, has played a triple role in 
the development of modern industries. 

In other words, Japanese capitalist enterprises have grown up thanks to 
agriculture. But they are still unable to provide enough employment to relieve 
the heavy population pressure in rural society. The chronic stagnation of 
agriculture in contrast to the triumphant growth of modern industries is the 
outstanding feature of Japanese society. 

The underdevelopment of agriculture is reflected in the fact that rural 
society has lagged behind urban communities in the development of modern 
democracy. Japan became a modern nation when its modern administrative 
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and industrial systems were finally established. Rural society, which failed to 
change its ancient structure, has continued to produce people with a highly 
traditionalist outlook. 

Nor can it be claimed that even the character of urban people has become 
‘modern’ in the Western sense during the short history of modern Japan. The 
majority of urban residents have come from agrarian communities and still 
keep social and economic ties with those communities. 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the undemocratic structure of 
all Japanese society stems from the persistent ‘rural character’ of the people. 
Rural society has provided conditions enabling the old patriarchal system to 
survive through many centuries. The character of people who grew up in these 
conditions was attuned to conventional familism. This attitude, when combined 
with indoctrination of the view that Japan is a ‘family State’ with the Emperor 
as the ‘father of the State’, contributed to making the nation as a whole a 
patriarchal State. Peasants who were accustomed to control by the patriarchal 
authority had no thoughi of resistance and this became the prototype of the 
Japanese national lack of individualism. Since rural society is still an important 
element in Japanese society as a whole, its democratization is correspondingly 
important. Japan cannot be described as a democratic country so long as 
rural society is undemocratic. For this reason, it was essential to include the 
issue of democracy in rural society as one of the subjects in this issue devoted 
to the ‘post-war democratization of Japan’. 


PRE-WAR JAPANESE AGRICULTURE AND RURAL SOCIETY 


Japanese agriculture is mainly taken up with paddy cultivation to provide the 
staple food, rice. This is an intensive agriculture, and in Japan is mostly 
operated on the basis of family management and family labour. As a rule, no 
farm workers are hired, except during especially busy seasons. In general, 
the socalled capitalist form of farm management does not exist. 

As a result, the scale of farm management is very small. The arable land per 
agricultural household pre-war amounted on the average to less than one 
hectare. This meant that a large number of agricultural families were unable 
to make full use of their own available family labour. Yearly, 30 per cent of 
rural people were unable to make a living without taking on some sort of 
‘outside’ work (see Table 1). 


TasLe 1. Area of arable land available to agricultural households! 





Less than Less than Less than Less than Less than 





0.5 cho 1 cho 2 cho 3 cho 5 cho 5 cho 

% % % % % % 

1910 . 37-5 33.0 19.3 6.0 2.9 1.3 
1933-4935 33-8 34-3 22.5 58 2.3 1.4 


4 
1. One cho is about one hectare. 





In addition, it must be noted that even these small areas were not necessarily 
owned by individual households. Nearly 50 per cent of all arable land in Japan 
was ‘tenant land’, and as many as 30 per cent of all agricultural families were 
tenants. ‘Owner-tenants’ represented over 40 per cent, while ‘owner peasants’ 
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led to represented only 3o per cent of the total. Rent of tenant land, in the case of 

lighly paddy fields, was as high as half the annual crop and the tenants inevitably 
faced considerable economic difficulties (see Table 2). 

come 

. The TABLE 2. Proportion of owners and tenants 

d still — 

Owner-farmers Owner-tenants Tenants 
ure of % % % 
eople, 1908 33-3 39.1 27.6 
em to 1927 30.7 42.1 27.2 
these 1940 30.5 42.4 27.1 
bined 
peror Given this situation and the small scale of farm management, Japanese 
ole a agriculture necessarily depended on manual labour and was unable to make 
chal use of modern mechanical techniques. Agricultural equipment was, of course, 
of the improved to some extent and such machines as threshers were widely employed 
prtant but mechanical cultivators, for instance, were seldom used. 
lingly The farmers’ main efforts were directed at raising the productivity of land 
ng as rather than the productivity of labour. They did not have the financial 
le the resources to replace manpower with mechanical power and, in any case, the 
voted notion of mechanization was wholly foreign to them. Hard work was accepted 

as natural; peasants worked every day from early morning to late evening. 
Japan’s agricultural productivity has been raised since the Meiji Restoration, 
the dawn of modern Japan, but this must be attributed to the improvement 
of plant breeding techniques and the use of chemical fertilizers. 
Persistent poverty prevented Japanese peasants from establishing themselves 
le the as independent and self-supporting members of society. 
hostly Rice production requires joint or co-ordinated control of irrigation systems. 
e, es Peasants were generally prohibited from pumping water at will into their 
it paddy fields and it was virtually impossible for them to maintain or improve 
irrigation systems individually. The land where farmers grow grass for compost 
d per or food for domestic animals, and the woodland, which supplies fuel and 
bere charcoal, were collectively owned by the community, and their utilization 
nable and management represented a very important problem for all peasants. 
sseligae Japanese peasants live in small settlements, each of which usually consists on 
ao an average of 39 households (according to the 1955 agricultural census). In 
such small communities, residents have direct personal contacts with each 
other and their daily lives are naturally characterized by a strong solidarity. 
. a5 Class differences, however, existed between owner-peasants, owner-tenants 
and tenants and were also based on the scale of farm management. Poor 
sili tenants were subject not only to communal control but to the control of 
 % landowners. 
ie _ It must be emphasized that the relationship of tenants with their landowners 
14 in Japanese rural society did not involve a business contract in the modern 
sense. The lend-lease of arable land was generally made through ‘oral agree- 
24 ment’ and tenants’ rights were far from secure. Tenants could not make any 
: claim on landowners even if the leased land was arbitrarily taken away from 
sarily them, It was customary for the rental rate to be reduced by landowners in bad 
japan years, but the tenants who had failed to keep on friendly terms with landowners 
were received no such concessions. This was one of the important factors in the 
sants’ enslavement of tenants. 
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Landowners thus exercised an autocratic control over their tenants. Some 
communities were made up of the landowner, the head of honke or the principal 
family, ruling tenants who were all related to him and who were known as 
bunke. This type of community composition was often seen in the less-developed 
regions, especially in the isolated mountain villages of the Tohoku area. In 
some areas, different social classes used different forms of address within the 
family. For example, fathers of the highest class were addressed by thcir 
children as Oto-san, while children of the second highest class called their 
fathers Oto. Fathers were Tede in middle-class families, and De in the lowest 
classes. 

This social hierarchy, combined with the intrinsic ‘binding force’ of the 
community, was characteristic of pre-modern Japanese rural society. During 
the feudal Tokugawa era, every agrarian community (mura) was obliged to 
assume the collective responsibility for the annual payment of land tax in 
kind to the feudal lord. In that epoch, each mura was granted a form of auto- 
nomy under the leadership of the family owning the most arable land. The 
1389 administrative reform set up a new town-and-village system. Each town 
or village consisted of several mura merged together, and the old mura became 
a sub-unit of town or village. Since then, the original mura community has 
been called buraku. As agriculture gradually developed the social structure of 
the buraku underwent occasional changes but landowners continued to main- 
tain their dominant position (supported in most cases by the owner-tenants) 
and the tenants, mostly poor farmers, were unable to escape from their control. 
Earlier, the executive posts in the buraku administration were open only to 
members of the upper classes. Later, all families in the buraku were granted the 
right to vote in the executive elections under the system of one vote per house- 
hold. Those who were actually elected, however, were invariably from the 
upper classes. 

The buraku maintained its ‘self-government’ with money raised from all 
households in the community. Every household also had to supply one member 
for various community works, including road repair and the dredging of irri- 
gation channels, but such public works often imposed a heavier burden upon 
families of the lower strata. A general meeting was theoretically the supreme 
machinery in the administration of the buraku but all important decisions were 
in fact made by influential landowners and other members of the ‘upper’ 
owner class. At the general meeting of the buraku, there was a fixed order of 
seating based on social position. Poor farmers had to sit at ‘lower seats’ and 
avoid voicing their opinions. The buraku autonomy was a pseudo-democracy 
and essentially feudal in nature. 

This situation inevitably affected the town or village administration as a 
whole. The town or village had its assembly as provided for by the Local 
Autonomy Law. According to this law, the town or village constituted a single 
constituency in the election of the assembly but candidates usually depended 
on votes from residents in their respective buraku. It was not uncommon for 
one particular person, usually a member of an upper-class family, to be elected 
at every election and to hold office for long periods. It also happened that 
owner-tenants or tenants were elected and that, even among members of the 
upper-class families, different candidates were elected in rotation. But the 
hegemony of upper-class families in the election of the assembly was not 
generally affected. 

Town or village administration therefore inevitably looked after the welfare 
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of landowners and upper-class families while neglecting that of poor farmers. 
Landowners and upper-class farmers also tried to increase the welfare of their 
own community because this ultimately meant increased benefits for them- 
selves. Hence, they tried to send more representatives of their community to 
the assembly, and all residents were requested to co-operate. 

The primary job of the village and town government, in such circumstances, 
was to lessen the ‘inter-burakw’ conflicts. The utmost care was taken in the 
allocation of the annual budget in order to avoid claims. As a result, the village 
or town authorities were quite unable to undertake a programme designed for 
the welfare of the entire town or village. Because Japan’s administrative system 
was extremely centralized, most of the local autonomous bodies were finan- 
cially weak. Peasants, for their part, occupied themselves with obtaining a 
larger share of the budget and had no thought of trying to improve the over- 
all situation. The most important function of the town or village authorities 
was to govern farmers as the final implement of the Central Government. The 
main part of their daily work was to carry out various administrative business 
assigned by that government. 

A similar role was played by some agricultural associations, including the 
No-kai and Sangyo Kumiai, and also by such welfare bodies as the women’s 
clubs or youth corps. These organizations were all established under govern- 
ment initiative to serve government policies, and their leaders were mostly 
selected from among landowners or members of the upper owner class. 

Japanese peasants, in brief, were essentially subjugated, although they had 
the right to vote in public elections. A candidate in the Lower House election 
had to secure the support of influential landowners if he was not to lose a large 
section of peasant votes. By making use of the human relations in rural society 
he established a permanent sphere of influence. In short, the so-called universal 
suffrage in pre-war Japan was nominal, and hence true parliamentarianism 
could not develop. 

Japanese politicians—confident of the nation’s imperialistic development— 
were quite indifferent to the task of teaching democracy to the peasants. 
While advocating agriculture as the foundation of the State, they had no idea 
of improving rural society. On the contrary, the government’s agricultural 
policy was based on keeping rural society in an underprivileged situation. 
Agricultural policy was to hold rice prices down so that the wage level of urban 
industrial workers could be kept low. This fundamental principle continued 
until the end of the war. 


LAND REFORM AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


As mentioned earlier, the landowner-tenant relationship was the backbone 
of Japanese pre-war rural society. This relationship, however, had already 
become unstable around 1920 as the capitalist economy developed. After 
World War I, many tenant disputes occurred and tenants’ unions were orga- 
nized in many places. The government, while trying to suppress this movement, 
enforced various measures to settle the disputes. These measures included 
programmes for changing tenants into owner-farmers or adjusting rental 
rates. However, these efforts failed to obtain any appreciable results and the 
subsequent introduction of war-time measures finally silenced opposition in 
rural society. 
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The issue, therefore, only came to the fore after World War IT. An over-all 
land reform was necessary not only in order to reconstruct war-damaged 
industries but also to save the people from starvation. 

The Japanese Government decided to enforce this reform and a bill for the 
‘revision of the agricultural land adjustment law’ was submitted to the Diet 
in December 1945. This was generally called the First Land Reform, though 
it was actually abortive. 

The Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, General Douglas 
MacArthur, in his ‘Memorandum on Rural Land Reform’, ordered the 
Japanese Government to ‘destroy the economic bondage which has enslaved 
the Japanese farmers for centuries of feudal oppression’, and stopped enfor- 
cement of the first land reform initiated by the Japanese Government. The 
SCAP memorandum ordered the Japanese Government to conduct a more 
drastic. reform of ownership of arable Jand. Acting on the order, the govern- 
ment, in 1945, set out to apply the second land reform programme, unprece- 
dented in the history of Japan. 

All tenant land belonging to absentee landowners and those portions of land 
owned by resident landowners exceeding one cho were purchased by the 
government and then sold to tenants. Land rent in kind, which had hitherto 
been common, was prohibited and the system of cash payment was adopted. 
A strict limit was put on land rent. It was also forbidden to impose on tenants 
such high rate of land rent as had often been seen in pre-war days. 

This reform was completed within two years. As a result, tenant land, which 
accounted for 53 per cent of the paddy fields and 40 per cent of upland fields, 
diminished to less than ro per cent of all arable land in the country. 


TABLE 3. Post-reform ownership of arable land (percentages) 





Owner-tenants 








ee ae Tenants* Others* 
Peasants Group I* Group II? Total 
% % % % % % 
1946 32.8 19.8 18.6 38.4 28.7 0.1 
1950 61.9 25.8 6.6 32.4 5.1 0.6 
1955 69.5 — — 26.4 4.0 0.1 


. Peasants owning go per cent of the arable land they are cultivating. 

. Peasants owning 50 to go per cent of the arable land they are cultivating. 

. Peasants owning 10-49 per cent cf the arable land they are cultivating. 

. Peasants owning less than ro per cent of the arable land they are cultivating. 

. Peasants engaged in various jobs generally connected with agriculture such as sericulture. 


[| YVewna 





As indicated in Table 3, owner-tenants, who represented only 30 per cent 
of the total peasant population in ‘pre-reform’ days, have increased to 70 per 
cent. Tenants, who numbered as many as 30 per cent, have decreased to 
4 per cent. Landowners have been deprived of their previous privileges in 
rural society. Land reform, in fact, has emancipated peasants from the yoke 
of feudalism and may be described as a great success. 

In ‘pre-reform’ days, peasants had no wish to improve the productivity of 
land because it was very likely that landowners would take arable land of 
high productivity away from them and because increased crops meant an 
increase in the rental rate. Today, on the contrary, increased crops automa- 
tically mean an increase in farmers’ incomes. Accordingly, they have begun to 
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study new farming techniques, as indicated by the increased sales of technical 
books and magazines. The government, for its part, has been trying to raise 
farmers’ technical standards by sending a number of ‘extension workers’ to 
rural communities. 

The production of rice—the principal product of Japanese agriculture—has 
rapidly increased, and techniques for rice production have shown such a 
remarkable advance that what would have been considered ‘bumper crops’ 
in pre-war days are now commonplace. The livestock industry, which was 
negligible pre-war, has greatly developed and fruit production has also shown 
a rapid increase. The yield of land increased to 145 per cent in 1945-46, as 
compared with the level of 130 per cent in 1933-35. 

The rapid increase in production and the development of farm techniques 
may both be partly ascribed to the increased uses of mechanical power. Only 
go,000 electric motors were being used by farmers in 1939; today, more than 
2.5 million mechanical power sources, including 1 million electric motors and 
1.5 million diesel engines are employed. Only 210,000 threshing machines 
were registered in 1939; today, the number is estimated at some 2.2 million. 
The number of small power cultivators (hand tractors) has increased to 
i50,000, compared with 10,000 in pre-war days. The use of power cultivators 
has become more and more popular. Such mechanization of agriculture has 
lessened the per capita working hours of Japanese peasants: the index of per 
capita working hours in 1954-55 was only 78 against 100 in 1934-36. 

Farmers’ living standards have also been improved parallel with the techni- 
cal advance of agriculture. Their consumption level, if taken as 100 for the 
1934-36 period, climbed to 109.4 in 1951, after undergoing a decline in the 
immediate post-war years, and soared to 133.8 in 1956. In pre-war days, over 
50 per cent of the annual income was used for food; today, food expenditure 
accounts for less than 45 per cent. 

Japanese agriculture, in a word, has greatly improved its techniques and the 
living standard of peasants has been raised, but Japanese agriculture still has 
a lot of problems to solve. 


TABLE 4. Changes in the scale of farm management (percentages of agricultural 
households) 





Less than Less than Less than Less than Less than 





0.5 cho 1 cho 2 cho 3 cho 5 cho 5 cho 

% % % % % % 

1940 33-4 32.8 24.5 5-7 2.2 1.4 
1946 39.2 31.2 23.5 3.7 1.4 0.9 
1954 39.8 32.5 22.1 3.4 1.3 0.8 





The 1946 land reform was a revolutionary event that changed ownership 
of arable land drastically, but the reform was not extended to the scale of 
farm management. Urban workers who had lost their jobs through the des- 
truction of industries in the war, together with repatriates from overseas, 
flowed into rural areas, considerably increasing the population. The area of 
arable land per household diminished to 0.8 hectare, as compared with the 
pre-war level of one hectare—in other words, there was an increase in the 
number of households managing small farms as indicated in Table 4. The 
bane of Japanese agriculture, namely the extremely small scale of farm 
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management has not yet been removed, indeed the position has grown 
worse. 

For individual households, the income from agriculture has not been enough 
to meet their increased level of consumption, even though the productivity 
of agriculture has risen through technical improvements. A large number of 
agricultural households, therefore, have been forced to seek another source of 
income. Japanese farmers could not live on agriculture alone in pre-war days, 
According to the 1933-35 statistics, farmers earned some 27 per cent of their 
total income from other sources than agriculture, and nearly 30 per cent of 
agrarian households were engaged in various outside work. Today, the income 
from ‘other sources’ amounts to 33 per cent of the total income of agricultural] 
households. Sixty-five per cent of all households are engaged in some outside 
work, including families in which the second and third sons or daughters are 
working in other industries while living with their parents. Accordingly, the 
actual number of families in which the heads of families and the first sons have 
outside occupations may well be small. However, the recent increase in the 
number of agricultural households engaged in outside occupations indicates 
that agriculture does not produce a sufficient income to maintain individual 
families. 

The living standard of farmers has risen but it is still much lower than that 
of urban residents. Japanese rural society is still poor. The mining and manu- 
facturing industries recovered quickly from the war devastation. They are 
continuing to grow steadily, but agricultural development lags far behind, 
The per capita income of farmers was only 83 per cent of that of urban industrial 
workers as of 1952. It declined to 67 per cent in 1956 and this downward 
trend continues. 

The economic life of those agricultural households engaged in the co-opera- 
tive operation of large farms has a certain stability, whereas over half of all 
households are permanently exposed to economic uncertainty. No appreciable 
development of Japanese agriculture can be expected as long as the present 
situation persists. In particular, those farmers who have arable land of less 
than one hectare—representing some 70 per cent of the total—must face 
considerable difficulties because of the imbalance between income and 
increased consumption. 

It is generally agreed that a certain minimum economic well-being is 
necessary to keep a society democratic. From this viewpoint, conditions in 

Japanese rural society are not favourable. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF PEASANTS AND RURAL SOCIETY 


However, since the end of World War II, Japanese rural society has been 
democratized to a considerable although still insufficient extent through various 
institutional reforms, including the land reform, and the technical impro- 
vement of agriculture. 

Farmers’ attitudes toward community life have changed greatly. They 
have been able to improve agricultural techniques with the result that they 
have acquired land of their own. Today, they are prone to regard themselves 
as ‘agricultural entrepreneurs’ or even as ‘businessmen’. Such attitudes may 
be ascribed to the fact that more agricultural products have been commer- 
cialized. Contacts with urban residents have become more frequent because 
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more members of rural families are working in urban industries. This has 
accelerated the swift urbanization of rural society. 

In pre-war days, hard physical work was a matter of principle with farmers. 
Any attempt to achieve urban living standards represented an abandonment 
of this established principle. Today farmers have rejected this attitude and 
have begun to seek more opportunities for recreation and amusements. 
According to a survey conducted in 1958, some 38 per cent of farmers declared 
that the aim of life was ‘to enjoy life itself’? (see Table 5). Although the per- 
centage is still lower than for urban workers, we must remember that in pre- 
war days such an attitude among peasants would have been unimaginable. 


TaBLeE 5. Aims of life 








Peasants Urban workers 
: * % % 
Enjoying life itself 37.6 50.5 
Healthy and relaxed life 22.4 11.9 
Adequate security 14.4 15.0 
Business 8.5 7.8 
Public service 5-7 8.0 
Wealth 5-7 1.7 


Others 5.7 5.1 








The current attitude of farmers indicates the growth of the modern view 
that individual personalities should be respected. 

The new social attitude of farmers has inevitably led to the collapse of 
centuries-old familism, the axis of pre-war rural society. Under familism, 
people had to restrain their personal desires to maintain their respective ze or 
family line. 

The collapse of ie and familism has been encouraged by the post-war 
Constitution which provides for equality of the sexes, and also by the new 
Civil Code which stipulates a modern family relationship on the basis of the 
new Constitution. In particular, the new Civil Code provides for the equal 
inheritance of a father’s property by his children. This has not been actually 
practised in rural society, because the arable land possessed by individual 
families is too small to be divided, but it must be recognized that the new 
Civil Code gives these equal rights to younger children who were previously 
unprivileged. This has raised their positions in the family, though they have 
often waived the exercise of their newly acquired privileges in practice. The 
younger generation in rural society today does not accept the old idea that 
family labour need not be taken into account. They require their parents to 
employ as much mechanical power as possible for the modernization of farm 
operations. Parents, particularly fathers, have lost their old autocratic author- 
ity and can no longer ignore the opinions of their sons, who are mostly armed 
with new agricultural techniques, about farm operation. Most young people 
in rural society are well aware that agriculture is less profitable than other 
industries with the result that the daughters of agricultural families hesitate to 
marry peasants. 

Under familism, the mother-in-law held absolute authority over her son’s 
bride. The young bride was often regarded merely as a new source of labour 
and traditionally known as the ‘hornless cow’. This was the origin of the 
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bride’s wearing a white bonnet at her wedding to ‘conceal her horns’. Today, 
the mother-in-law in peasant families has lost her authority over her daughter. 
in-law. The bride insists on being treated with consideration as the wife of 
the son of the family. Through mass communication media, young women in 
rural society are discussing ways of transforming the old feudal relationships 
and achieving complete emancipation from feudal controls. It should be 
mentioned at this point that mass communication had played an important 
role in the promotion of social advance in Japanese rural communities. 

The peasants are anxious to obtain freedom in as many sectors of their 
community life as possible. The communal arrangement for collective work, 
which was particularly promoted during the war because of the shortage of 
iabour, has been completely abandoned. Today, individual agricultural 
farailies depend on their own efforts in farm management. Mutual assistance, 
which was needed while productivity was low, is no longer necessary. 

The duraku’s economic and social influence on peasants hasalso been relaxed, 
The composition of buraku membership has been modified because of the 
increase in the number of peasants engaged in ‘outside jobs’ together with the 
increase in ‘non-agricultural’ households in rural society. Owing to such 
changes, it has become difficult to maintain the social unity of buraku residents, 
In pre-war days, all buraku residents, when a functional group was organized, 
had to become members simply because they were residents in the buraku. 
But post-war social changes have created a tendency among those with the 
same economic or social aims to form new functional groups, regardless of 
their old regional situation. A typical example of this tendency is the technical 
research groups which are mostly being organized by young men who are 
anxious to learn advanced farm technology. 

The biggest post-war change in the social structure of rural communities 
was the loss of control by landowners which followed the agricultural land 
reform. The land reform programme was not extended to woodland ownership 
and for this reason, landowners still hold their old hegemony in some mountain 
villages. On the whole, however, landowners’ social strength has dwindled. 
The old hierarchy, based on the landowner-tenant relationship, has been 
scrapped almost completely. Former tenants and former landowners are now 
alike owner-peasants. Although the discrepancy in the scale of farm manage- 
ment has been widening the gulf between rich and poor, even poor farmers 
are no longer obliged to please landowners as in the past. In pre-war rural 
society, executives were selected from among people of high social standing 
solely because of their ‘noble blood’; today economic and administrative 
ability are the most important qualities required of community executives. 
In other words, traditional authority has been replaced by a rational system of 
administrative control. At the general meeting of the buraku, people are able 
to express their opinions. To that extent, rural society has become democratic. 

This change in the social structure of the buraku is reflected in the admin- 
istration of towns and villages. Members of town or village assemblies are 
elected from among people of various classes. The administration of village 
or town is no longer the preserve of a handful of landowners. In pre-war days, 
mayors of towns or villages were elected by members of the assembly from 
among themselves. Today, they are elected by the votes of all residents and 
are required to have high administrative ability. Inevitably, there are many 
former landowners among the assembly members. However, they are not 
elected because of their ‘noble blood’, but on account of their high intelligence 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


or culture. The period in which landowners, because of their possession of 
arable land, exercised control over the people, has already passed. Buraku 
residents, even today, are anxious to protect the interests of their own buraku 
before considering the welfare of the entire village or town; but it is no longer 
the case that landowners try to monopolize benefits in the guise of protecting 
the welfare of buraku residents. 


TaBLe 6. Proportion of peasants in public services classified by their ‘pre-reform’ 
ownership of arable land! 








Land-owner Owner-peasants Owner-tenants Tenants Unknown 





° o o o/ o 
70 70 /o © /o 


Village headmen, deputy 
headmen and treasurers 57 20 16 7 
Village assembly members 39 22 28 9 2 


1. This survey was conducted in 1953 in go villages. The classification by land ownership is based on the position 
in 1944. 





The merging of villages and towns which took place around 1958 brought 
about new, larger villages and towns. The assemblies in the former villages 
and towns were dissolved, following the birth of these new local autonomous 
bodies. It is now uncertain whether the old buraku can send even one of its 
members to the new assembly because of the decrease in the number of 
assembly seats. The ‘binding force’ of the buraku has been so weakened that it 
cannot influence individual residents in voting. However, the merging of old 
villages and towns has given young people a greater possibility of being 
elected. There is, therefore, a greater measure of political democracy in rural 
society than was the case pre-war. 

Life in rural society has also been improved in various ways. Efforts to 
achieve a ‘better life’ are represented by such communal campaigns as those 
for: (a) improvement of kitchens and diet; (b) simplification of costly family 
rites; (c) sanitation (including the elimination of flies and mosquitoes) ; 
(d) institution of regular holidays; (e) holding of more meetings for discussion 
of ways and means to improve private and community life. 

Women’s clubs and youth organizations took the initiative in these ‘better 
life’ drives. The community halls, which were established after the war, have 
been fully used for meetings, lessons, recreation and various social functions. 
It must be stressed thai women’s clubs, youth organizations and other groups 
are now being controlled in a far more democratic manner than the equivalent 
groups in pre-war days. There are many towns and villages where such 
campaigns as the above are conducted under well organized plans for the 
purpose of reconstructing rural society. 

The post-war social changes in rural society have awakened peasants to the 
importance of national politics. In pre-war days, they had been traditionally 
indifferent to national political issues. During parliamentary elections they 
voted for those candidates who had some specific relationship with their 
masters, namely the landowners. Today the situation is different. Peasants 
vote only for those candidates who will take care of them. This indicates that 
the peasants’ interest in politics is rooted in selfishness and that their political 
sense is far from being truly developed. Politicians often have to go to great 
lengths to obtain the support of the peasants and this is apparently one of the 
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causes of political corruption. Agrarian society had long been the stronghold 
of conservative politicians and it continues to be. But this does not mean that 
the peasants are sympathetic to conservative policies, merely that the average 
peasant is still little concerned with the national political issue. Younger 
people in rural society, however, are more politically aware than their parents 
and can no longer be forced to follow their parents’ example in voting. There 
is some evidence that even old people no longer feel committed to one specific 
candidate and this may be regarded as a sign of progress. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DEMOCRATIZATION AND THE FUTURE OF RURAL SOCIETY 


The growth of democratic rural society is not yet complete. Many thing; 
will have to be done before a truly democratic rural society emerges in Japan. 
The social character of Japanese peasants has been gradually changing but 
they cannot yet be regarded as ‘agricultural entrepreneurs’. In pre-war days, 
they felt ashamed to buy rice for their daily consumption and some such 
attitude still remains in the back of their minds. The desire to ‘enjoy life’ is 
becoming stronger among them but at the present time it is satisfied only in a 
primitive manner. It is still far removed from the desire to construct a more 
plentiful life, both materially and spiritually. 

Japanese peasants mostly have minimal means of livelihood. They can live 
on their farm products only if they decide to lower their living standard. This 
‘guaranteed minimum subsistence’ however, is enough to weaken their 
ambition to overcome private and community difficulties and hence is a 
barrier to the development of a new social life. 

Feudalism in family life has to a large extent been removed but many 
problems remain. The time is still far off when the democratic principles of 
family life—the equality of the sexes and equal rights for all children—will be 
fully observed. 

As to community life, the peasants still depend on co-operation to a certain 
extent. In spite of their selfishness, they are forced to maintain friendly relations 
with all members of the community because otherwise they would lose the 
advantages of co-operation. This is an important barrier to the independence 
of individual families. 

The buraku, the ultimate unit of rural society, still binds its members together 
to a considerable degree. Its leadership is not always genuinely democratic, 
nor can it be said that the village or town administrations are being conducted 
with the democratic support of all peasants. 

There are movements among the young peasants to send their own repre- 
sentatives to assemblies; but it must not be forgotten that peasants tend to 
isolate themselves from local administration in the new enlarged villages or 
towns. They cannot have close contact with the new village or town authorities. 
It is unavoidable in such circumstances that village or town authorities tend 
to become ‘bureaucratic’. 

Many rural communities were merged into urban districts in recent years. 
It is likely in such places that the local administration gives priority to urban 
industries while commerce and agriculture are neglected. It will be some time 
before peasants are politically adult enough to take a full part in national 

politics. 

Post-war rural reform programmes, including land reform, have failed to 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 
remove completely the deep-rooted impediments to the development of 
democracy in rural society. This may be ascribed to the fact that most Japanese 
peasants depend on extremely small farms and are hence unable to gain full 
economic independence. 

As already stressed, people cannot develop democracy in their society while 
obliged to fight against poverty. The only means of coping with the difficulties 
in Japanese rural society is to reduce the chronic population pressure and make 
modern industries absorb those peasants who are engaged in outside jobs. 
In other words, it is essential to provide more opportunities for economic 
independence of agrarian families. Each family should have at least 1.5 hectares 
of arable land to ensure rational operation. Naturally, such a programme 
should be undertaken on a national scale since its success is dependent on a 
drastic development of modern industries in order to increase employment. 

Even if such a programme were undertaken, however, it would not suffice 
in itself to provide a firm foundation for democracy. Japanese agriculture is 
an intensive agriculture which produces a large amount per unit of arable 
land; but two hectares of arable land is still too small if compared with inter- 
national standards. It would be difficult to increase the use of mechanical 
power for the cultivation of such small areas. Today, small hand-tractors are 
being used but for each family to own a hand-tractor would be too heavy an 
investment, causing a heavy burden on the domestic economy of agrarian 
families. The joint use of expensive farm machines should be promoted to 
avoid waste of money and to raise the efficiency of farm management. Today, 
the development of agricultural techniques for small-scale farm management 
has almost reached its peak. The only possibility for further development of 
techniques is to introduce collective management and this system is gradually 
being put into practice. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Association is expected to do much in the 
course of collectivization of farm management. This association was founded 
more than fifty years ago. Its management has become more democratic than 
in pre-war days, but its sphere of activities is still limited, its major tasks 
comprising the sale of farm products, sales of fertilizer and farm equipment to 
farmers and loans to farmers. If joint farm management is to develop, individual 
peasants must be made aware of the advantages of this system. In this regard 
the role of school and adult education is very important. Japanese peasants 
and their social life will become more democratic if general education and the 
diffusion of advanced farm technology through extension work help to establish 
their economic and social independence. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF DEMOCRATIC CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG 
THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


AKIRA TAKAHASHI 


The purposes of this article are: (a) to describe the process of the formation 
of ‘democratic’ attitudes among the Japanese people during the post-war 
period; (b) to find out the determinants, internal as well as external, which 
affect the development, hindrance or regression of democratic attitudes; 
(c) to predict how the social consciousness of the people, thus analysed, will 
function politically in the future. 

In writing this article, the author has been indebted to the findings of what 
he considers to be objective and reliable opinion polls and social research 
studies carried out by such agencies as universities, research institutes, the 
government and major newspapers. 


I 


It is generally believed that there was no trace of democracy in pre-war Japan, 
at least at the institutional level. The fact is that the Allies forced Japan to 
adopt a democratic form of government after the collapse of militaristic 
and totalitarian Japan. Democracy should, however, be acquired through 
grass-roots political assertion, that is, the people’s resistance to an over- 
whelmingly powerful régime. The fact that Japanese democracy was given 
offers a paradox which is the key to the solution of the ‘unique’ character 
of the democratic consciousness of the Japanese people after the war. 

Even in pre-war Japan, the people went to all lengths to seek democracy. 
For example, in the Meiji era (1868-1912), the movement for ‘democratic 
rights’ was strong enough to resist the absolutist government and advocated 
a policy calculated to enrich and strengthen Japan and to modernize her in 
a very short time. Democratic statesmen and freethinkers played the leading 
part in this movement, justifying their political activities on the basis of the 
concept of the natural rights of man. During the Taisho period also (1912-26) 
there was a Taisho Democracy movement organized for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the constitutionally guaranteed freedom upon which a despotic 
military clique and bureaucratic circles relentlessly infringed, and which 
demanded universal and equal suffrage. This movement contributed to the 
cultivation of democratic consciousness among not a few educated people 
and organized workers. 

The movement was, at the outset, so affected by the Russian revolution 
that it split into two schools of thought. The socialist school demanded a 
drastic change of society; the non-socialists, above all things the liberation of 
the individual from the shackles of traditional convention. Inevitably the 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


government, based on the Tenno (Emperor) system, showed hostility to 

both these schools of thought because its existence depended solely upon the 

economic structure of ‘semi-feudal capitalism’ and upon the preservation of 
the traditional ideology of ‘familism’. Therefore, quite naturally the Tenno 

Government made efforts to introduce into Japan material and technological 

culture, but not spiritual and institutional elements. 

When they undertook the overthrow of the régime the socialists were 
considered a ‘social virus’ to be stamped out and the ruling classes resorted 
to restriction of freedom of speech and association and to the use of secret 
police. The leadership of the reactionary right-wingers produced an atmos- 
phere of fear and mass hysteria. 

Thus, there emerged a ‘state of national emergency’ in the Showa period. 
Any expression of criticism of the existing régime was branded as ‘heretical’ 
and the nation became what Harold D. Lasswell calls a ‘garrison state’. 
Particularly after the war against China in 1932, as Japanese society as a 
whole tended toward totalitarianism or fascism, the social climate of 
Gleichschaltung (enforcement of conformity) began to permeate the everyday 
life of the people. Minor political leaders who identified themselves with the 
régime were in a position to control the inner core of the governed by means 
of censorship and surveillance. Thus, from 1930 to the end of the war, any 
tendencies towards democracy were stifled. 

What was the key integrative value system or ‘political culture’ in the pre- 
war Imperial Government of Japan? It was the ideology of ‘familism’. Two 
contradictory components were at work in this ideology: a nationalistic 
element modelled on the organic conception of society in Europe, working 
against a traditional Confucianism. After the outbreak of total war in 1937, 
familism became the only ‘official’ ideology to which all had to conform. 
It was an absolute norm that controlled and regulated the people in their 
public and private lives. 

The ideological structure of family-ism may be summarized as follows: 
1. Legitimation of the ruling power is based on the model of the paterfamilias 

system. To put it another way, an analogy is made between the nation 

and the family, and the relationship of the Emperor to the people is des- 
cribed as that of parent and child. Thereby, a myth of the ‘congruence 
between ruler and ruled’ comes into being. 

2. As an ancient family line is venerable, so the divinity of the Tenno family 
is justified. 

3. The institutionally fixed allocation of status and role is in principle extended 
to the political activities of the ruling élite, thus providing justification 
for a caste system. 

4. The authority of a paterfamilias is regarded as absolute, and he demands 
absolute obedience of those lower in rank, so that piety becomes the 
highest ethic. 

5. ‘Unity’ which is the working principle of ordering the ‘family’ community 
is stressed, and self-assertion is tabooed because of its disturbing effect 
on public order.! 

To sum up, under the ideological dominance of familism, people are merely 

subjects to be governed, and are far from being conscious of themselves as 


1. Takeyoshi Kawashima, Nihon Shakai no kazokutehikosei (The familistic structure of Japanese society), Tokyo, 
1948; Ideology toshiteno kazoku seido (The family system as an ideology), Tokyo, 1957. 
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independent political personalities. And, since the ideology was systematically 
taught and adherence to it was accelerated by an informal sanction system 
which worked for the maintenance of Dorfgemeinde—like order, it became an 
essential element in the personality structure of the Japanese people. Even 
though there were some counter-forces working against this fanatic natio- 
nalism, these never amounted to more than individual resistance to conformity 
with the prevailing patterns of behaviour and mores, and never reached the 
stage of an anti-government movement demanding democratic forms. In this 
sense, democracy in Japan started with a ‘clean slate’, without continuity 
with the past. 


II 


Democracy in Japan, then, has only a very short history, commencing in 
1945. However, three striking stages of growth mark the democratization of 
Japan. The first stage is characterized by emancipation from the pre-modern 
fetters of familism as the result of the policy carried out under the super- 
vision of the Occupation authorities. In the second stage, the people had 
to defend the democratic rights they had just been given, because the ruling 
classes, who had been overwhelmed by the superior force of the people seeking 
to realize democracy, set about planning restrictions on political freedom and 
fundamental human rights on the pretext of ‘restoring an Occupation policy 
to moderation’. In the third stage, the movement towards a classless society 
was intensified and, as C. Wright Mills puts it, manipulated as the ‘secret 
exercise of power’ came to serve as an effective technique in politics. As a 
result, the shrewd psychological exploitation of the masses took on major 
importance, 

The first stage from 1945 to 1950, which marks the penetration and insti- 
tutionalization of democracy by fiat, is further subdivided into three periods. 


Chaos immediately after defeat 


The defeat in the summer of 1945 had an ambivalent effect upon the people. 
On the one hand, as the majority had been more or less identified with the 
State, they experienced a sense of defeat and a concomitant disintegration 
of personality. On the other hand, however, as their freedom and interests 
had been so rigidly repressed and controlled during the war, the people 
warmly welcomed the defeat of militarism, the abolition of coercive measures 
and the freedom to pursue their own needs and activities. Therefore, most of 
them greeted ‘given democracy’ with mixed feelings of ‘disintegration’ and at 
the same time ‘liberation’. Democracy, as postulated by the Occupation 
authorities, implied not only a total reform of government machinery but also 
a total negation of the pre-existing patriarchal patterns of culture and be- 
haviour. Thus, it might have been expected that those whose belief system, 
based on the previously prevailing value system, had become void would 
have been thrown into a state of acute anomie resulting in anarchy. On the 
contrary, although its legitimacy had been formally annulled, the ‘patriarchal’ 
norm was not so easily displaced and it continued to function latently as a 
‘residue’ controlling the people. In consequence, just as they had been willing 
to obey the principle of Tenno absolutism, so the people swore allegiance to 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 
democracy as supported by the strength of the Occupation authorities and 
which guaranteed ‘freedom from repression’. With an obedience and speed 
which surprised the authorities, the Japanese adapted themselves to demo- 
cracy. As E, Fromm expresses it, the adaptation to democracy was a ‘static’ 
type of adaptation which, with no real inner change of character structure, 
externally modified behaviour to meet a new pattern of expectations.! Accord- 
ingly, the freedom resulting from democratization was of a negative character, 
that is, freedom from repression or constraint rather than in the form of a 
positive realization of self and development of individuality in the process 
of liberation from ‘external pressure’. Nor was this liberation from external 
pressure achieved through the people’s own efforts; it resulted from the policy 
of rapid democratization imposed by the Occupation authorities, so that the 
liberalization did not extend to the political sphere, but was confined to the 
world of private interest. The result was that most people pursued only 
their private interests and made no effort to acquire an autonomous ethos 
in the changed public world. They lost their orientation towards society and 
began to show an apolitical attitude which might be described as ‘priva- 
tization’. 

In a public opinion poll carried out a year after the defeat, to the question 
‘What do you think of the present democracy?’ only 3 per cent of the respon- 
dents answered that they were satisfied with it, and as many as 93.2 per cent 
thought it needed to be reformed. They gave as the reasons for re-examination, 
‘excesses of liberalism’, ‘confusion of hedonism with democracy’, and ‘confusion 
of liberty with license’. Most of the Japanese were, in fact, extremely confused 
in the face of the ambivalent political reality of democracy.” 


Progress in democratization 


The democratization supervised by the Occupation authorities was so radical 
and thorough-going that it could almost have resulted in the rejection of the 
Emperor’s symbolic value, to say nothing of the dissolution of the Tenno 
system. But as the ruling élite were determined to maintain the national 
policy according to which ‘the Emperor and the whole nation are one flesh’, 
they attempted to combine conflicting political principles and, by interpreting 
democracy in their own way, they managed to reform the Tenno régime 
democratically. Making effective use of the media of mass communication, 
they emphasized the Emperor’s peaceful, affective and human personality 
and attempted to eradicate the nation’s memory of him as aggressive and 
charismatic. In other words, they abandoned the previously dominant Abson- 
dern and adopted das Zur-Schau-Stellen calculated to minimize the psychological 
distance between the Emperor and the people. Therefore, the new Consti- 
tution provides that the Emperor shall be ‘the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people’. In an interpretation of its relevant article, the State 
Minister in charge of the Constitution observed, ‘What we call a national 
polity consists in the unity of the people with the Emperor, the centre of our 
adoration, enshrined in the recesses of our hearts’. In this way, the Tenno 
régime formally ceased to exist as an institution, but the fact was that it had 


1. Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom, New York, 1941. 
2. The Jiji Press Poll, August 1946. 
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been informally preserved and reinforced in the affection of the people.! For 

instance, in a poll of various leaders of opinion in 1946,? 85.5 per cent were 
opposed to the revolutionary view that Japan should abolish the Tenno 
system and establish a republican form of government. On the contrary, 
85.1 per cent were in favour of a draft of the Constitution designating ‘the 
Emperor as a symbol of the State and of the unity of the people’. As the ruling 
élite thus strove to preserve the Tenno set-up, the people in turn showed 
a readiness to support it. For example, in an opinion poll taken in 1948, those 
who insisted on the continued existence of the Tenno system amounted to 
90.3 per cent and only 4 per cent urged its abolition. This ratio remained 
almost unchanged in a poll conducted in 1951.4 

Democracy in Japan thus did not break with the old Tenno system com- 
pletely, so that democracy became more a matter of form and procedure than 
of principle or ideology. Naturally then the people are subjected to an ideology 
that reduces democracy to parliamentarianism. Under these circumstances, 
as a poll taken in 19525 clearly shows, more than one fourth of the nation 
wanted pre-war direct Imperial rule to be restored. 

The people were released from the constraint of the pre-war patriarchal 
‘family’ system by the democratization of everyday life, which was carried out 
through the reform of the old civil law. Consequently both the newly enacted 
civil law and the Constitution became a code of thought and behaviour. 
Nevertheless, since the reform of the civil law seriously affected persons 
interested in such matters as inheritance, marriage, and the duty of supporting 
parents, considerable resistance to it developed. As is indicated by a 1947 
survey,* 37.4 per cent of the respondents were against the abolition of a 
patriarchal ‘family’ system, and 31.8 per cent were opposed to equal rights 
for men and women. In a poll conducted in 1950,’ in answer to the question 
‘What would you do if your parents should be dissatisfied with your beloved?’, 
49 per cent of the men and 43 per cent of the women said that they would 
insist on their own way, and 90 per cent of the former and 44 per cent of the 
latter expressed the opinion that they would submit to their parents’ will. 
These findings show that even though the democratic way of life seems to be 
prevailing in most Japanese families phenomenologically, there still survive 
vestiges of patriarchal prestige and a paternalistic atmosphere characteristic 
of a closed community, and a ‘climate of opinion’ in which the continuity 
of the family is considered to be more important than a family member’s 
happiness. Here again, we might point to the fact that democracy in Japan 
had been adopted less as a principle than as an overt pattern of behaviour. 
In other words, democratization penetrated no further than the level of 
what M. Weber called Aussenmoral and was not inculcated in the people as a 
Binnenmoral. For this reason, the people could not adopt a determined attitude 
in the face of the problem of the ‘man-boss’ chain system which was analogous 
to the patriarchal ‘family’ system. According to a survey in 1948,° 18 per cent 


See Hiroshi Minami, ‘Tenno-sei no shinri-teki kiban’ (The psychological bases of the Tenno system), Shiso, 
July 1952; Ikutaro Shimizu, ‘Senryi ka no Tenno’ (Tenno under the occupation), Shiso, July 1953. 

. Mainichi Shinbun (The Mainichi Press), Poll, May 1946. 

Yomiuri Shinbun (The Yomiuri Press), Poll, August 1948. 

Yomiuri Shinbun Poll, August 1951. 

. Yomiuri Shinbun Poll, April 1952. 

. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, January 1947. 

. Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, The Ministry of Labour, Opinion Research on ‘Feudalism’, April 1950. 

. Asahi Shinbun (The Asahi Press), Poll, September 1948. 
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POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION IN JAPAN 


of the respondents assumed an equivocal attitude recognizing both the good 
and bad aspects of the system. 

To sum up, we may be justified in asserting that in spite of the objective 
progress of democratization, the subjective progress of democratization in the 
consciousness of people was disturbed and retarded in this period. In the 
poll conducted near the end of 1949,' to the question ‘Do you think that 
democratization in Japan has made progress enough to enable us to conclude 
a peace?’ 27 per cent agreed and 4 per cent disagreed, while fully 69 per cent 
of the respondents gave no definite answer. Indeed, this finding reveals the 
popular confusion of this period. 


The moratorium on democratization 


As we have seen, the democratized post-war Japan did not negate the tradi- 
tional ideological system completely but had to come to partial terms with 
it. However, it is also true that an autonomous ethos has been growing among 
the people. In particular, as freedom of speech, assembly and association was 
guaranteed against the oppression of pre-war days, and as various voluntary 
associations including a labour union and a farmers’ association emerged, 
the struggle of democratization against the feudal forces became violent on a 
national scale. Above all, the democratization movement under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, which adroitly took advantage of a rising confusion 
and frustration following the defeat to start an agitation against the govern- 
ment, tended to go beyond the limits of the parliamentary framework and 
turn radically towards social revolution. The tendency culminated in a plan 
for the general strike of 1 February 1947 in which the Government and Public 
Workers Union took a leading part. In the face of these ‘dangerous symptoms’, 
the Occupation authorities gave up their positive policy in support of unions, 
assumed a policy of direct interference and guidance, and resorted to coercive 
measures in order to keep social movements within the parliamentary frame- 
work. These included an order of the Occupation forces to prohibit the planned 
general strike in February 1947, the prohibition of the Public Service Workers’ 
strike action in 1948, and the enactment of Public Safety Regulations restricting 
mass movement in various districts in 1949. This chain of events weakened the 
labour movement which had temporarily made rapid gains, and gradually 
turned it into a strong pressure organization within the limits of the parlia- 
mentary system. 

Now, what were the characteristics of the efforts for democratization on the 
part of the people who were largely dependent on the labour movements? 
First of all, because priority was given to the reform of feudalistic and patri- 
archal organizations, the changing of individual personality and thought was 
neglected. Moreover, a patriarchal and authoritarian pattern of behaviour 
emerged among those who led the movements producing what was, in effect 
a ‘dictatorship of the executive’. Both the surveys carried out in February 
and August of 1947 substantiate this statement.? In the distribution ratio, 
the percentage of those who think that a union movement does not reflect 
the opinion of the rank and file exceeds the percentage of those who believe 
that it does (see Table 1). 


1. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, November 1949. 
2. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, February and August 1947. 
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TABLE 1. ‘Do a strike and a labour movement reflect the opinion of the rank and 
file?’ 








Yes No Don't know Indifferent 
5 ws % % % % 
February 1947 31.4 37.6 6.7 24.3 
August 1947 23.3 26.8 49-9 





Secondly, since the movement sought not only economic goals, such as 
higher wages and improved working conditions, but also a political goal, 
namely a total reform of capitalism itself, most of those who dislike revolution 
and practise the virtue of the constant mean were opposed to it, for example, 
in the poll conducted immediately after the 1947 general strike,! 43.3 per cent 
of the respondents were of the opinion that a union movement should deal 
only with economic problems, and only 22.4 per cent asserted that a union 
movement should tackle a political problem. Thirdly, since it was the organized 
workers and white-collar workers belonging to big business, government and 
public agencies who chiefly supported the movement, and the mass of workers 
engaged in smaller enterprises were excluded from it, a considerable psycho- 
logical gap developed among the workers themselves as well as between the 
workers and the public. On this account, labour movements were apt to be 
regarded as self-interested and catering for the workers belonging to big 
business and government agencies, and were given little recognition as a 
democratic movement. In a poll taken in 1948,? to the question ‘Do you 
think a labour union does much for the nation?’ 16 per cent of the national 
sample answered in the affirmative, although 34 per cent of the workers 
living in Tokyo replied in the affirmative. 

To sum up, in the first stage of democratization in post-war Japan, demo- 
cracy made rapid progress on an explicit and overt level, but it was rather 
sluggish on an implicit and covert level. We might even say that toward the 
later period the ruling élite secretly attempted to restore some patriarchal 
values. Correspondingly, the popular attitude toward democracy was 
extremely ambivalent. 


Ill 


The second period begins with the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950. 
Owing to the war the oppression of reformists in general, as well as of the 
communists, became severe, and the government began to consider seriously 
a restriction of the rights which the people had been acquiring during the 
post-war years. At the same time however, the people, for the first time, 
autonomously set themselves to safeguard their democratic rights. 

The power élite, who had succeeded in upholding their shaky legitimacy of 
control by means of a crafty linking of the Tenno system with democracy, 
were naturally hostile towards the illegitimate communists shouting for the 
overthrow of the Tenno system. Therefore, as the capitalist forces gained 
strength with the enforcement of the so-called Dodge Plan in 1948 as a turning 


t. The Jiji Press Poll, February 1947. 
2. Asahi Shinbun Poll, October 1948. 
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point, the ruling élite gradually strengthened their anti-communist stand. In 
particular, after 1950, with General Headquaters directives to suppress the 
activities of the executive members of the Communist Party and suspend the 
publication of the party organ, the so-called ‘Red purge’ swept through various 
sectors of society. The communist forces resisted violently and at last staged 
the May Day riot of 1952. 

How did the people respond in this situation? First, a poll in June 19512 
shows that about half the respondents agreed to the outlawing of the Commu- 
nist Party planned by the government, and that only 20 per cent were opposed 
(see Table 2). 


TaBLE 2. Opinion concerning the government proposal to outlaw the Communist 
Party 








Agreed Disagreed Can’t classify Don’t know 
% % % % 

Farmers, fishermen 54-2 22.7 3-4 18.6 
Salaried men 53-1 30.8 4.1 11.3 
Workers 42.4 27.6 2.4 26.0 
Those engaged in commerce 

and industry 53.6 22.3 2.9 20.1 
Professional men 57.8 35-6 2.2 4-4 
Others 40.0 26.6 3.8 28.6 
Average 49-0 19.6 3.1 27.4 





This figure of 20 per cent has important implications. In a survey prior to this 
poll concerning the party support,’ only 0.4 per cent positively supported the 
Communist Party. Thus the figure of 20 per cent shows a considerable growth 
of political liberalism. 

What was the response of the people to a series of disturbances which the 
communists created when driven into a tight corner by physical and ideological 
pressure from the power élite? In a poll taken in July 1952,° 41 per cent of the 
respondents considered the disturbances to be evidence of social unrest, and 
57 per cent were in favour of a law designed to prevent subversive activities 
and the social unrest fomented by the Communist Party. Such an anti- 
communist attitude among the people is attributed, on the one hand, to the 
‘ultra-leftist adventure’ policy that the Communist Party itself criticized later 
on. On the other hand, we should not forget that the power élite, through the 
manipulation of traditional symbols, worked to limit democracy to ‘parlia- 
mentarianism’ or ‘formalistic legalism’. At the same time they systematically 
imputed all discontent and criticism of the present régime to those connected 
with ‘Reds’ and branded it as ‘terrorism’, thus standing in the way of the 
development of a spontaneous and healthy critical attitude among the 
people. 

As for the use of the ‘Red’ label, it was simply a negative method of ostra- 
cizing heretics. It hindered the positive participation of the people in the 
political process and their positive identification with the régime. For that 
reason, the ruling élite adopted the technique of justifying their political stand 


. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, June 1951. 
. Asahi Shinbun Poll, April 1951. 
. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, July 1952. 
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with the aid of such abstract slogans as ‘freedom’, ‘peace’, and ‘independence’, 
So that the surviving sense of order might be activated and canalized into 
patriotism, they also appealed to the residue of the ‘patriarchal’ ideology 
which was deeply rooted in the psychology of the people although it had been 
suppressed with the advancement of democratization. Needless to say, they 
attached importance to psychagogie, psychological action for the inculcation 
of patriotism. The somewhat reactionary mood prevalent at the time might, 
in fact, be described as ‘retrogressive’. Building upon a deep-seated reaction 
against the Occupation machinery brought on by the conclusion of peace 
negotiations, and especially by nationalist sentiment seeking expression, the 
power élite made efficient use of the argument for ‘modifying the enforced 
democracy so as to raake it suitable for Japan’ and succeeded in winning a 
considerable number of people to their side. For example, in a survey in 
June 1951! concerning the revival of moral education which had been one of 
the controversial issues at the time, 67.3 per cent of the respondents were in 
favour of the revival of traditional ‘ethics’, the main tenet of which was the 
pre-war principle of hierarchic order or dedication to the service of an organic 
society. In a survey in April 1952?, the percentage in favour amounted to 
77.1. The same tendency is seen in the March 1951 poll® which investigated 
the propriety of establishing a Foundation Day, to which fully 76 per cent 
agreed. 

We can by no means conclude, however, that those who were inclined to 
favour a principle of traditional order or nationalism at the same time admitted 
to a political reaction against democracy. In the poll concerning Foundation 
Day, carried out in April 1952,? when the question of reviewing the pre-war 
Empire Day associated with the myth of an ‘unbroken eternal Imperial line’ 
was touched upon, the number in favour decreased to 64 per cent. The negative 
attitude of the people towards political reaction is revealing. In spite of des- 
perate efforts on the part of the government during this period to revise the 
Constitution, those who were opposed to the revision of the ‘peace-loving and 
war-renouncing’ Constitution were always in the majority (see Table 3). 


TaBLeE 3. Distribution of opinion about the revision of the Constitution with regard 
to rearmament 











Agreed Disagreed Others Don't know 
% % % % 
February 1952 31 32 6 31 
February 1953 31 42 4 23 


Source: Opinion polls of the Asahi. 





Of course, the government continued to enforce a rearmament policy 
through the use of propaganda and arbitrary decision. Nevertheless, with the 
lapse of time, the number against continued to increase (see Diagram I), a 
fact which may be attributed to the fear of a nuclear war with its threat of 
annihilation. Moreover, it is indisputable that the people were anxious to 


1. Mainichi Shinbun Poll, June 1951. 
2. Yomiuri Shinbun Poll, April 1952. 
3. Asahi Shinbun Poll, March 1951. 
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prevent any breakdown of democracy which might result from the revision of 
the Constitution.? 


DiacRAM I. Changing opinion on rearmament 
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Before democracy could take root, the people were obliged to take a stand. 
In particular, housewives and young men from the rural areas who would 
directly suffer from a ‘reactionary tendency’ and rearmament took an active 
part in the pro-constitutional movement. Affiliated with no political party 
and union, at first they struggled to democratize their ‘intimate’ primary 
groups in which some pre-modern ideas still survived and at the same time to 
educate themselves in democracy. Later the struggle was taken up by one of the 
larger unions and an organized movement, both of which were in danger of 
becoming over-bureaucratic; these activities were carried out by small groups 
or ‘circles’ primarily aimed at building up democracy and cultivating demo- 
cratic thought which had been regrettably neglected during the early stages 
of the movement. The lively activity of these small units also pointed to the 
urgency of re-examining the causes of the present mass apathy and the oli- 
garchical tendency of the leadership of the organization. The findings of the 
survey in August 1952 which sampled citizens of Tokyo and investigated their 
‘ideology and personality”? clearly show the extent of the need for democratic 
education and training at that time (see Diagram II). 

In spite of their considerably radical political ideology, the working-class 
leaders still lean toward authoritarianism. Such a climate of social opinion 
enabled the political élite to reinstate patriarchal social values in apolitical 
areas. 


t. See Akira Takahashi and Yutaka Arase, ‘Kenppo mondai to Mass Media no Taido’ (How did the mass media 
treat the constitutional issue?), Shiso, June, September and November 1956. 

. Kotaro Kido and Masatake Sugi, ‘Shakai Ishikino Kozo’ (The structure of social consciousness), Shakas gaku 
Hyoron, July 1957. In this research the method of scaling based on T. W. Adorno’s Radical-Conservative 
Political Orientation Scale and E. J. Eysenck’s Tender-Tough Personality Scale was used. 
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To sum up, some of the characteristics of the popular attitude in the second 
period were as follows. First siding neither with leftist extremism nor with 
reaction, the people developed a ‘moderate’ attitude. As Professor Fujiwara 
of the Meiji University explained it, this reveals the wisdom of the people who 
thus ‘not only constitute an impregnable fortress for the protection of “national 
morality”’ owing to their refusal to support a revolution against ‘“‘public order” 
but also refuse to express full approval of a “‘counter-revolution” because they 
fear a nuclear war and are suspicious of rearmament’.! Secondly, to combat 
the authoritarian attempt at reviving and reinforcing pre-modern ideas, the 
popular movement for modernization paved the way for democratization. 
But the very ease with which this was accomplished more or less arrested the 
growth of the democratic movement. Thirdly, the seeds of democratization 
sown in the first stage began to germinate, especially in the younger generation 
who became fervent democrats. 


IV 


In the third stage of democratization (1955), in which political moder- 
nization kept pace with economic modernization, democratic manipulation 
resulted in a dual attitude, a considerable number of the people became poli- 
tically apathetic, while others were roused to defend democracy and fight 
against conformism. 

With the advancement of productivity as a result of innovations and mana- 
gerial improvement, and as national consumption began to reach the pre-war 
level, the people gradually turned away from political and public affairs, to 
devote themselves entirely to the pursuit of their own interests, and the enjoy- 
ment of the cultural and leisure activities provided by the mass communications 


1. Hirotatsu Fujiwara, Gendai Nippon no Setji Ishiki (Political consciousness in present-day Japan), Tokyo, 
1958, p. 90. 

2. For the term ‘democratic manipulation’, see the writer’s article, ‘Taishu Shinri no Sosa’ (Manipulation in mass 
society) in Koza Shakaigaku, Vol. 7, 1957. 
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industries. As a result, while they responded to the events of the world asso- 
ciated with their own interests, they were insensitive to what was taking place 
in the world at large. 

Of course, as compared with the moral code of ‘service above self’ which 
prevailed in pre-war days, this rational assertion of ‘private interest’ may be 
considered a step forward toward democracy. Pressure groups or an ‘asso- 
ciation for realizing and maintaining interests’, were rare, however, and the 
majority were content to remain in their ‘private’ world where they resolved 
their own problems individually. Nevertheless, when the power élite attempted 
to infringe upon their private interests they rebelled. A case in point was the 
opposition movement against the Police Law which the government tried to 
enforce in October 1958. The main support of the movement against the bill 
came from the organized forces of the Socialist Party and the labour unions, 
but through the use of mass propaganda under such sensational slogans as 
‘the Police Law prohibits even a date’, it also succeeded in mobilizing the 
energies of the post-war teenagers who had hitherto been entirely indifferent to 
politics. Young people, however, are apt to be influenced by the promise of 
short-run returns and are less interested in long-term objectives. Lacking a 
clear perception of the relationship between ‘life’ and ‘politics’, they were 
unable to apply common sense in their judgement of public world issues and 
confined their sharp sense of human rights to the narrow limits of their inti- 
mate circle. In the general elections of 1959, the vote for the Socialist Party 
among the younger generations was unexpectedly low. Table 4! shows the 


TaBLeE 4. Dreams of youth 








1930 1940 1953 1959 





% % % % % % 


Realistic approach to society 27.4 13.7 10.3 10.2 21 20 
to work hard and become rich (18.6) (8.7) (6.0) (6.2) (15) (17) 


to study hard and become famous (8.8) (5.0) (4.3) (4.0) (6) (3) 
Escape from society 15-7 ve. 45-7 46.5 32 45 


to pursue the life congenial to 
one’s taste without thinking of 


money and fame (12.2) (5:9) (31-1) (33-5) (21) (27) 

to live a free-and-easy life (3-5) (1.2) (14.6) (13.0) (11) (18) 
Idealistic approach to society 56.8 76.3 40.9 40.3 39 29 

to reject injustice in the world and 

live in honesty and justice (32.6) (40.4) (28.9) (32.3) (29) (23) 

to devote oneself to society disin- 

terestedly (24.2) (35.9) (12.0) (8.1) (10) (6) 


Unknown _— 2.4 3.1 2.1 4 3 





1. The findings in 1930, 1940, 1950 are cited from Junichi Kyogoku, ‘Seiji ishiki no henyo to bunka’ (The change 
and differentiation of political consciousness) in Yoshitake Oka (ed.), Gendai Nihon no seijtkatei (The political 
process in present-day Japan), Tokyo, 1958, p. 490. The findings in 1953 and 1959 are cited in panel surveys 
on ‘National Character of Japanese, by the Institute of Statistical Mathematics in Tokyo. 
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change in the ideals of youth in the pre-war and post-war periods and the 
gradual increase of young persons who isolate themselves from society and 
‘seek a short-lived happiness’. 

Even though, as is characteristic of mass society, political reactions were, 
in general, so unstable as to be quite unpredictable, a ‘peace movement’ 
opposing a nuclear explosion test and the expansion of United States bases, 
received a certain amount of popular support and there was bitter criticism of 
the Kishi Government (March 1957-July 1960) and its growing authoritar- 
ianism. It was hoped in this period to do away with the multiple party system 
and to establish ‘government by discussion’ or ‘government by consensus’ 
under a balanced system of two responsibie parties, the Liberal-Democratic 
and the Socialist, each party holding power alternately. The policies, idco- 
logies and supporting interest groups of the two parties were too different to 
provide a common ground, and lacking any third ‘buffer’ party their rivalry 
was based on sheer force alone, so that in political circles the idea of ‘might 
is right’ began to prevail. The government and ruling party planned ‘an 
eternal rotation of political power within the Conservative Party and on the 
strength of their majority completely overpowered the minority Socialist 
Party. The resulting political situation might be described as rule by ‘‘violence 
of the majority’. It was formally legal but in substance it was undemocratic. 
The Socialist Party adopted the tactic of applying pressure on the Diet by 
appealing to arms, as was often done by the labour unions, with detriment to 
authority and the dignity of the Diet. In particular, the struggle between the 
two parties over a revision of the Japan-United States Security Pact, the most 
controversial issue of the year from 1959 to 1960 acted as a constant spur to 
rouse the people from their usual political apathy. At the same time it gave 
them an opportunity to think for themselves about the national interest and 
their country’s mission which had been forgotten for many years since the war. 
Table 5 shows that as deliberation on the treaty proceeded in the Diet, oppo- 
sition to the pro-American government increased. The opposition justiiicd 
their position by the fear that Japan might become involved in a war as a 
result of a treaty which would make Russia and Communist China potential 
enemies of Japan. A policy similar to the neutrality adopted by the Afro-Asian 
countries was considered by 35 per cent as the best way to protect Japan in the 
future. Other solutions proposed were: ‘to depend on America’ (14 per cent), 
‘to make friends with Russia and Communist China’ (8 per cent) and ‘to 
rely on the United Nations’ (24 per cent).! It is in any case noteworthy that 


TaBLE 5. Opinion on the revision of the Japan-United States Security Pact 





The Secretariat 





: The Mainichi The Asahi The Yomiuri The Mainichs 
“ed pes August 1959 January 1960 March 1960 March 1960 
% % % % % 
Agreed 15 19 29 21 22 
Disagreed 10 28 25 28 36 
Others 25 13 6 —- _ 
Don’t know 
No response 50 40 40 51 42 
Indifferent 





1. Asahi Shinbun Poll, January 1960. 
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in the second stage of democratization (1950-55), to hope for ‘peace’ was 
almost synonymous with ‘to support free nations’, but that in the third stage 
(1955), the people increasingly came to consider ‘peace’ as implying 








































vement fp neutality’ y ge ae 
ie hiaae As is well known, the power politics of the Kishi Government culminated in 
Pee of the tumultuous political events of 19 and 20 May 1960. The Kishi Government 
“ic acted unilaterally in the parliamentary debates on the Security Pact, and took 
| ; the vote with only the members of the government party present. This signified 
a not only a parliamentary crisis, but a crisis of democracy itself. Prime Minister 
seit, Kishi ignored the protest of an aroused and angry public, and tried to reduce 
7 democracy to mere ‘legalism within the Diet’. The poll conducted immediately 
* iCC0- F after the event,! showed that 56 per cent of the respondents had lost trust in the 
sti ‘abnormal’ Diet. Their disillusionment, however, did not lead them to adopt 
‘micht | 22 attitude of political cynicism; mass demonstrations and petitions to the 
a aa Diet under the slogan ‘to defend democracy’ were the result, a form of protest 
a which continued for more than a month. 
tals Popular participation in the protest movement was evidently not motivated 
wehbe by opposition to the Security Pact as such, but by the desire to defend demo- 
Act cracy and by justifiable anger at political ‘irrationalities . By no means was the 
a ra movement, as the Prime Minister explained it, implicated in a ‘conspiracy 
it 4 plotted by international Communism . Ironically enough, when democracy as 
‘in thee institution reached a crisis, the people first appreciated the true worth of 
democracy as a political principle. In other words, when ‘democracy given’ 
stoma by the Allies after the war was jeopardized, they finally realized that democracy 
ft gave should be acquired by their own political action. 
ipa As no devices existed to channel this spontaneous eruption of the energies 
— of the people, some mob riots broke out. But the majority behaved in an orderly 
: and disciplined way. The people had obviously such complete confidence ‘in 
is the making of democracy’ that they were able to behave like lords. 
rasa 
tential 
-Asian ™ 
in the When the power élite seriously attempted to perpetuate a political mood of 
wr gps conservatism’, a mass movement for ‘grass-root democracy’ arose, an indication 
wales that democracy for the first time was beginning to acclimatize in Japan. Thus 
y that it is possible to take an optimistic view concerning the future of democracy in 
Japan, although there is still a problem to be solved. We must not fail to take 
TEN into account the problem of the rural areas where pre-modern elements still 
Mainichi firmly survive. The penetration of democracy to the rural community depends 
ch 1960 to a great extent on the growth of the newly educated younger generation. But 
Rie it is more important that the politicians, whom an English critic once described 
ie as living in the eighteenth century, should realize that democracy must be a 
36 reflection of the will of the people. 
42 
t. Asahi Shinbun Poll, May 1960. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


CURRENT ISSUES OF LABOUR ECONOMICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? 


Jutius REZLER 


INTRODUCTION 


Labour economics constitutes a connecting link between two complex social 
sciences: political economy and industrial relations. On the one hand, it 
applies general economic theories to the study of labour as a factor of produc- 
tion; on the other, it is considered as an approach to industrial relations,’ an 
economic interpretation of the problems emerging in labour-management 
relations. 

Among the various applied branches of economics, labour economics is 
probably the fastest growing discipline in the United States of America at 
present. In 1958, more than 190 scholarly books and 150 articles dealing with 
topics in the field of labour economics were listed by the Industriai and Labor 
Relations Review. American universities offer an increasing number of courses 
in labour economics. Four major universities in the Chicago area announced 
a total of 14 graduate and undergraduate courses in labour economics, and 
21 courses in related fields during the academic vear 1957/58. 

The growing interest displayed not only by professional economists but 
also by the general public may be explained by the following factors: (1) The 
growth of American unionism; (2) The emergence of collective bargaining; 
(3) The importance of labour-management relations for the national economy. 
1. The spectacular growth of American unionism in the past 25 years has 

constituted a new factor in the process of determining wages and other 
terms of employment. Labour economics could not fail to take account of 
the importance of this factor and accordingly to reconsider its theories 
which were previously based on the notion that the terms of employment 
were exclusively set by the market forces. 

2. The institution of collective bargaining has taken the place of informal 
individual negotiations between the employer and the employee in the 
determination of the terms of employment in the major industries. The 
institutionalization of the labour market served the development of labour 
economics in two main ways: first, collective bargaining has considerably 
broadened the subject area of labour economics by initiating new economic 
processes and introducing new issues in labour-management relations; 
second, the parties involved in collective bargaining have relied more and 


1. This article is an abbreviated version of a paper originally written for the International Economic Symposium 
of La Plata University, Argentina, May 1960. 

2. According to the definition of R. D. Gray: ‘Industrial relations includes all of the economic, legal, social and 
related problems growing out of, or affecting the employer-employee relationship’. (R. D. Gray (ed.), Frontiers 
of Industrial Relations, California Institute of Technology, 1959.) 
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more on labour economics. During their negotiations, labour and manage. 
ment frequently refer to economic principles to support their position, 
Both employ a large number of economists who are engaged in extensive 
research concerning the issues of collective bargaining and who supply 
theoretical arguments for the discussants. Collective bargaining may be 
considered as a social laboratory for labour economics, since it not only 
creates new phenomena for systematic studies but also offers an opportunity 
to test certain assumptions. 

3. The public has become increasingly interested in the issues of labour- 
management relations. In modern American society, organized labour 
and corporate management represent the two most powerful economic 
groups. Their actions in the labour market are likely to affect not only the 
terms of employment but also the whole national economy. 

The institutional developments in the labour market and employer-employee 
relations widened the area of labour economics, and because of the inclusion 
of many non-economic issues, led to both a narrower and a broader inter- 
pretation of its meaning. According to the narrower interpretation, labour 
economics would only include subject areas of a purely economic nature: the 
labour market relationship, including the labour force and the terms of 
employment, the economic effects of unionism and collective bargaining and 
finally the impact of technological change. On the other hand, some American 
textbooks in labour economics discuss not only the previously mentioned 
economic issues, but also some broader social and political subjects related to 
labour-management relations, such as the history and organization of unions, 
the practice and technique of collective bargaining, and the legal regulation 
of industrial relations. In this paper, the narrower interpretation of labour 
economics will be accepted. 

The demarcation of the area of labour economics is not the only problem; 
there is also the question of the proper approach to its survey. One may survey 
the whole area of labour economics within the accepted interpretation and 
pay equal attention to all major subjects; or one may select only certain 
problems which constitute the centres of controversy among economists. 
The latter approach was chosen for this paper, because it is assumed that a 
discipline usually develops in relation to its controversial issues. In the course 
of pro and contra arguments, increased scholarly efforts are made to clarify 
the situation, find the best method of analysis, and reach certain conclusions 
as to the nature of the problem in the form of systematic explanations and 
theories. 

The following seven issues of American labour economics were selected 
because, in the opinion of the author, they have aroused the greatest interest 
among economists, have created highly animated controversies, and have 
contributed the most to the development of the discipline: dethronement of 
the marginal productivity theory of wages; quest for a new wage theory; 
impact of unionism on wages; labour’s share in the national income; respon- 
sibility of unionism for inflation; effects of automation on the labour market; 
the ‘right’ method for labour economics. 
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DETHRONEMENT OF THE MARGINAL PRODUCTIVITY 
THEORY OF WAGES 





There is no more important and controversial issue in contemporary American 
labour economics than the establishment of a valid wage theory. The aim is to 
find a theory which would consider not only the traditional market forces 
but also the new institutional factors in wage determination. 

The first phase of the quest for a valid wage theory necessitated a re-exami- 
nation of the marginal productivity theory of wages (hereafter referred to as 
MPT). For the first three decades of this century, no American labour econo- 
mist of consequence questioned the simple but elegant logic of the Clarkian 
MPT. However, important developments in the American economy, such as 
the Great Depression, the growing role of government and unions, and the 
emergence of giant corporations in the market, revealed certain contradictions 
between the traditional theory and the actual process of wage determination. 

An increasing number of economists began to question the major assump- 
tions and conclusions of the MPT. The controversy reached its crescendo 
in 1946-47, when a number of studies summarized and restated the arguments 
between the critics and defenders of the MPT.! By now, most American 
economists have taken up a position in this controversy. ‘No topic can split 
labor economists into two opposing camps more quickly than discussion of the 
redevance of MPT in labor economics.”? 

The situation bears much resemblance to the famous Methodenstreit between 
the Austrian School of Economics and the German Historical School some 
75 years ago. In the present controversy over wage theory, there are also 
two well-defined camps, the so-called theorists, the defenders of the MPT, 
and the institutionalists, its critics. 

In the following, an attempt will be made to reconstruct the controversy 
over the validity of the MPT. 

The discussion may be divided into three parts: first, the arguments of the 
institutionalists against the assumptions of the MPT; second, their arguments 
against its conclusions; third, the reaction of the theorists to institutional 
criticism. Emphasis will be on the arguments against the neo-classical wage 
theory, since partisans of the latter have had almost three-quarters of a century 
to state and expound its postulates. 


Controversy over the assumptions of the MPT of wages 


The institutionalists first attempted to cut the ground from under the tradi- 
tional theory by questioning the validity of its basic assumptions, as established 
by J. B. Clark,’ and restated by Paul Douglas. 


1. R. A. Lester, ‘Shortcomings of Marginal Analysis for Wage-Employment Problems’, American Economic 
Review, March 1946, pp. 63-82; ‘Marginalism, Minimum Wages, and Labor Markets’, American Economic 
Review, March 1947, pp. 135-48. 

F. Machlup, ‘Marginal Analysis and Economic Research’, American Economic Review, Sept. 1946, pp. 519-54; 
‘Rejoinder to an Antimarginalist’, American Economic Review, March 1957, pp. 148-54; ‘Monopolistic Wage 
Determination as Part of the General Problem of Monopoly’, in: Wage Determination and the Economics of 
Liberalism, Washington, Chamber of Commerce, 1947. 

M. W. Reder, ‘A Reconsideration of the Marginal Productivity Theory’, Journal of Political Economy, 
October 1947, pp. 450-58. 

2. P. Sultan, Labor Economics, New York, H. Holt, 1957, p. 481. 

3. J. B. Clark, The Distribution of Wealth, New York, Macmillan, 1900. 

4. P. H. Douglas, The Theory of Wages, New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
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Profit maximization. Various reasons are mentioned by academic and Practising 
economists in support of the contention that profit maximizing is not the 
exclusive behaviour of the modern firm as assumed by the MPT. A managerial 
economist emphasized that ‘compulsion to maintain production comes first 
when management faces the age-old question: What is the worth of the 
laborer’s hire?’! Reder pointed out that ‘in the lower echelons of management 
there are other sources of divergence between actual and profit-maximizing 
behavior. For example, foremen and even department oo have 
been known to tolerate and even to encourage restriction of output . . . in 
order to prevent layoffs or to avoid a reduction in piece rates.’? 

It should also be remembered that in the modern American economy an 
increasing number of enterprises are motivated primarily by service and not 
by profit. Co-operatives and enterprises owned and operated by the govern- 
ment are examples of business organizations where profit is of secondary 
importance. Economic writers also attribute the decline in the relative 
importance of the profit motive to the rise of the modern corporation. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of corporate trusteeship, its managers owe a responsibility 
not only to the stock-holders who receive the profit of the corporation, but 
also to employees, customers and the general public. 


The measurement of the marginal product of labour. The MPT of wages also assumes 
that employers are able to measure the marginal product of labour, otherwise 
they could not equate it with the price of labour. However, in practice, the 
employer has to face some insurmountable difficulties in determining the 
marginal product of labour. Lester lists some of them: ‘In order to figure out 
such ‘“‘marginal productivity” he would have to know the exact shape of 
his marginal-receipt curve, the exact shape of each cost curve, and the net cost 
to him of employing each unit of each factor. . . .’4 But even a staunch advocate 
of the MPT has to concede that, to his knowledge, ‘nobody . . . has ever 
undertaken to construct from actual data a marginal net revenue product 
curve for a given type of labor employed by a firm’.® 

The new technological revolution, known as automation, has further 
complicated even the theoretical definition of the marginal product. A well 
known expert on automation asks: ‘How is it possible to determine the marginal 
product of labor when (as ina highly automated industry) most of it is indirect? 
Remove a single maintenance man from a highly automatic process, and 
production may be forced to stop. Does this mean (as the marginal produc- 
tivity theory implies) that the entire product must be attributed to a single 
worker?’é 

It may therefore be concluded that in a large-scale firm, the prevailing 
organization of modern economy, the measurement of the marginal product 
of labour is not feasible. Consequently, it could not possibly serve as a basis 
of wage determination. 


1. L. Hazard, ‘Wage Theory: A Management View’, in: New Concepts in Wage Determination (eds. G. W. Taylor 
and F. C. Pierson), New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957, p. 40. 

2. Reder, op. cit., p. 452. 

3. J. Rezler, ‘The Meaning and Elements of American Business Philosophy’, Jowa Business Digest, spring 1958, 
p. 29. 

4- Lester, ‘Marginalism .. .’, op. cit., pp. 180-81. 

5. Machlup, ‘Marginal Analysis ...’, op. cit., p. 547. 

6. J. Diebold, statement in Automation and Technological Change, hearings before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Joint Committee on Economic Report, US Congress, Washington, 1956, pp. 11-12. 
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ctising The existence of a free competitive economy. In the words of J. B. Clark, the father 
lot the § of the theory: ‘With an ideally complete and free competitive system, each 
agerial § ynit of labor can get exactly what a final (marginal) product produces.” Is 
es first fF the Clarkian model of a free competitive economy existent, however? Lester 
of the answers this question in the negative: ‘labor markets are far from being the 
ement F perfect markets assumed by the theory. They frequently contain all sorts 
mizing — of monopolistic elements, such as trade unions, employers’ associations, and 
’ have tacit agreements between buyers as well as . . . collusion between labor and 
* +1 | employer associations. . . .”* 
Even without the previous argument, it is obvious that the economy of the 
my an — United States has undergone tremendous changes since MPT was born. 
nd not f The competitive economy assumed by modern theorists is no longer a reality. 
overn- 
dary Perfect mobility of labour. This is another premise on which MPT is based. 
elative F However, in reality, labour has proved to be rather immobile. Reynolds 
ccord. listed eight major obstacles to free labour mobility.* Parnes, on the basis of 
ibility reviewing several empirical studies on labour mobility, came to the conclusion 
n, but f that ‘Most analyses of reasons for voluntary job changes imply a degree of 
“calculation” that in fact does not exist.’4 Recently, a business magazine 
asked ‘Why workers hate to change jobs?’ Its own answer was: ‘Many would 
sumes — be rather idle than move to another employer, losing their seniority and 
crwise # pension rights.’ 
e, the Personal considerations hinder labour mobility even more than the 
ig the previously mentioned economic factors. It is difficult to cut ties with a com- 
re out f munity, disrupt children’s education, and take the chance of losing on the 
ni of F sale of properties in order to earn a few cents more per hour. 
et cost 
yocate § Full employment of labour and capital. As stated by Paul Douglas: ‘Whatever 
sever may be the condition in the real world of affairs, the productivity theory is 
oduct F based upon the assumption that there is work for all and that all who really 
want work and are able to perform it, and who are willing to work for the 
arther Ff marginal wage are employed.’6 
well Reder points to the weakness of this assumption: ‘The competitive hypo- 
rginal J thesis is simply incompatible with more than frictional unemployment. To 
irect? F explain the behaviour of wage rates in an ordinary depression, let alone the 
, bi cataclysm of 1929-33, requires either that we modify the hypothesis or abandon 
oduc- Fit? 
single ” 






















































= Equality of bargaining power. The MPT also assumes the equality of bargaining 
ailing — power between labour and employer. However, this is not the usual pattern, 


oduct In a free competitive market the bargaining power of unorganized labour is 

basis Fin most cases subordinated to that of management as already recognized by 
Adam Smith. 

Taylor 1. Clark, op. cit., p. 179. 


2. R. A. Lester, Economics of Labor, New York, Macmillan, 1949, p. 182. 

3. L. G. Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labor Relations, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954, pp. 544-46. 

B 1958, 4. H. S. Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility, New York, Social Science Research Council, 1954, pp. 188-90 
(Bulletin 65). 

5. Business Week, 6 June 1959, p. 83. 

, 6. Douglas, op. cit., p. 71. 

—— 7. M. W. Reder, ‘Wage Determination in Theory and Practice’, in: A Decade of Industrial Relations Research, 

1946-1956 (eds. N. W. Chamberlain e¢ al.), New York, Harper, 1958, p. 80. 
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In today’s imperfect market three situations may exist concerning the 
bargaining relationship between labour and management. In a relatively 
few industries where the employers’ monopoly power is opposed by an equally 
strong labour monopoly, there might be an equality in their bargaining 
power. (American steel, automobile, and rubber industries.) In all other 
bargaining relations either the bargaining power of management is superior 
to labour’s (textile and chemical industries, especially in the South), or 
labour’s bargaining power overwhelms that of management (construction 
and trucking industries). 

After the previous examination concerning the validity of the assumptions 
of the MPT of wages, one must agree with Peterson’s conclusion: ‘If the 
theory has any practical use, even as a tendency, it must be assumed that it 
is possible to have or to attain approximately the conditions upon which 
its validity is premised.) As indicated by the previous arguments, the condi- 
tions which were assumed by the founders of MPT no longer exist in our 
modern economy. 


Arguments against the conclusions of the MPT of wages 


° 


The institutionalists have questioned not only the correctness of the assump- 
tions of the MPT, but also the validity of its conclusions. This phase of the 
controversy has been centred especially on two theses of the MPT of wages: 
(a) wage rate is determined by the marginal product of labour; (b) there is a 
significant relationship between wage rate and volume of employment. 


The determining role of the marginal product. The conclusion ‘that in equilibrium 
the wage of labor . . . would be equal to the marginal productivity of labor . .. 
did much to bring the theory into disrepute’.? Its basic weakness—even in 
terms of neo-classical economics—was recognized by Dunlop: ‘But the prices 
of factors are not “‘determined”’ by marginal productivity. Marginal produc- 
tivity establishes demand schedules, but factor pricing also requires supply 
schedules. . . . Strictly speaking, marginal productivity is not a theory of 
wages, but only a statement of the demand side.” 

Several studies indicate the reasons why the marginal product of labour 
does not exclusively determine wages in a modern economy. Lester found that 
‘most entrepreneurs do not tend to think in terms of marginal variable cost’. 
Morgenstern, a founder of game theory, pointed to the fallacy of the MPT that 
the factors of wage determination are supposed to be under the full control 
of the entrepreneur: ‘Some of the variables, on which the outcome of your 
attempted maximizing depends, are always in the control of other people. . . .”* 

First, of all, American wages, at least their lower level, are regulated by 
federal and state laws. The federal minimum wage laws have considerably 
affected wage determination in Southern United States where the going wage 
rates were frequently below the level prescribed by the minimum wage laws. 
Secendly, in the past three decades, powerful national unions have emerged 


1. F. Peterson, Survey of Labor Economics, New York, Harper, 1951, p. 244. 

2. G. F. Bloom and H. R. Northrup, Economics of Labor Relations, Chicago, R. Irwin, 1958, p. 312. 

3. J. T. Dunlop, ‘The Task of Contemporary Wage Theory’, in: New Concepts in Wage Determination, op. cit., 
p. 122. 

4. Lester, ‘Shortcomings .. .’, op. cit., p. 72. 

5. O. Morgenstern, ‘Game Theory’, Challenge, March 1960, p. 39. 
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in the American economy. A number of conditions have been created by 
collective bargaining under which it would be simply impossible to set wage 
rates solely on the basis of the marginal productivity of labour. 

Belfer and Bloom pointed to one of these conditions. Seniority rule, an 
important achievement of unionism, interferes with the strict application of 
the marginal productivity principle in two ways: ‘In the first place, there is 
the obvious fact that management cannot advance a man and increase his 
pay simply on the basis of his productive ability alone.’ Secondly, ‘seniority 
plans, particularly when they are based on the shop as a unit, interfere with 
the employer’s ability to freely move employees around from one job to 
another... .”! 

Another blow to the applicability of the MPT has been the recognition that 
wages are frequently not the consequences of productivity but may also cause 
changes in productivity itself. ‘Productivity of a given group of workers can 
easily vary by amounts as great as 25 or 30 per cent for what seem to be 
rather trifling causes affecting the morale and interest of workers in their 
jobs.” 


Relationship between wage rates and volume of employment. Theorists have attributed a 
major importance to this conclusion. According to Bowman and Bach, wages 
can be raised above the competitive equilibrium level ‘only at the cost of 
some unemployment of previously employed workers’.2 Or, as Machlup 
sees it, ‘the number of workers which an industry needs depends on the wage 
rate it has to pay’. However, even some contemporary theorists realized 
that this conclusion does not stand up in view of economic facts. Sultan pointed 
out that ‘During the thirties most unemployed workers were willing and able 
to work at any wage that could provide subsistence for themselves and their 
families, but often they were still unable to find employment.”® 

Critics of the MPT are convinced ‘that there is still no firm basis for predict- 
ing whether a general wage increase or decrease will have a positive or 
negative effect on employment’.® Application of the federal minimum-wage 
laws showed that in general, an increase of the ‘competitive’ wage level by 
administrative or legislative measures did not affect the volume of employment 
adversely, in contrast with the deductive conclusion of MPT. Lester found 
in two industries that ‘the firms most affected by wage minimums experienced 
the greatest increases in employment’.? A recent Department of Labor 
study of the short-run effects of the increase in the statutory minimum wage 
from 40 to 75 cents in January 1950 indicated that ‘the 75-cent rate had 
only minor effects on employment . . . in the five low-wage manufacturing 
industries surveyed’.® 

On the basis of his interview with business executives, Lester came to the 
conclusion ‘that most businessmen do not think of employment.as a function 
of wage rates but as a function of output’. For employment determination 


1. N. Belfer and G. F. Bloom, ‘Unionism and the Marginal Productivity Theory’, in: Insights into Labor Issues 
(eds. R. A. Lester and J. Shister), New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. 245-47. 

2. A. M. Cartter, Theory of Wages and Employment, Chicago, R. Irwin, 1959, pp. 42-3- 

3. M. J. Bowman and G. L. Bach, Economic Analysis and Public Policy, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1943, Pp. 471. 

4. Machlup, ‘Monopolistic Wage Determination . . .’, op. cit., p. 69. 

5. Sultan, op. cit., p. 481. 

6. L. G. Reynolds, ‘The General Level of Wages’, in: New Concepts in Wage Determination, op. cit., p. 246. 

Lester, ‘Marginalism .. .’, op. cit., p. 144. 

. Results of the Minimum-wage Increase of 1950, US Dept. of Labor, 1954, p. 19. 

. Lester, ‘Shortcomings .. .’, op. cit., p. 67. 
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‘market demand is considered by business executives to be almost five times 
as important as all other factors combined’. 

Apart from management’s concept of what determines the volume of 
employment, modern technology also frustrates the theorists. Especially in 
this era of automation, the size of the labour force is no longer determined 
by the wage costs, but by the labour requirement of the automated machinery, 
If a machine in an automated plant can be operated, say, by five workers, 
then the employer would not hire an additional one, even if the existing wage 
rate were to be cut in half, and will not dismiss any of them, even if he were 
forced to grant a considerable wage raise. 

Finally, a further reason for the obvious lack of significant relationship 
between wage rates and volume of employment is the presence of unions, 
‘The strength of union organization has widened the limits within which wage 
rates can be altered without significantly affecting employment.’ Dismissal 
wages or guaranteed annual wages negotiated by unions, represent a means 
of making unemployment costly to the employer’.? 


Reactions of the theorists to criticism of the MPT. The contemporary generation of 
American neo-classical theorists has reacted to the attacks of the institutionalists 
in various ways. 

(a) There are still some American economists whose firm belief in the neo- 
classical wage theory has not been shaken either by the relentless attacks of 
their opponents, or by the apparent contradictions between the theory and 
the facts of economic life. Writers of some popular textbooks still live in an 
imaginary world populated by pure competition, perfect markets and duly 
sloping demand curves. 

(b) An increasing number of neo-classical theorists are becoming aware of 
the shortcomings of the MPT. However, even if they have some doubt in 
their minds concerning certain limitations of the MPT, they are not yet willing 
to give it up entirely, and have either modified its meaning or limited its 
applicability. Cartter concludes: ‘The marginal productivity theory . . . is 
a wage theory for the economy as a whole, but for the individual firm it is a 
theory of employment.’? Other theorists limit the time dimension in which 
the MPT may have validity. Reder declares: ‘For short-run purposes, an 
economic wage theory will probably never prove satisfactory. . . . However, 
for longer periods (e.g. a half a century) there may be more to the competitive 
hypothesis, for the purpose of explaining relative wage rates, than most labor 
economists think.’* Ross rightly asked if all these modifications did not change 
the basic tenets of the MPT: ‘so many retreats have been made that we can 
hardly claim to have a theory at all’.5 

(c) Under the attacks some advocates of the MPT retreated into indefi- 
niteness and vague generalization to such an extent that the theory has become 
a blunt tool of analysis. This approach may best be illustrated by an explana- 
tion advanced by Machlup: ‘Marginal analysis of the firm should not be 
understood to imply anything but subjective estimates, guesses and hunches.” 


Lester, ‘Shortcomings .. .’, op. cit., p. 81. 

. Belfer and Bloom, op. cit., pp. 250-51. 

Cartter, op. cit., p. 45. 

Reder, ‘Wage Determination ...’, op. cit., p. 85. 

A. Ross, Trade Union Wage Policy, University of California, 1948, p. 94. 
. Machlup, ‘Marginal Analysis. . .’, op. cit., p. 522. 
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It is no wonder that Ross reacted with sarcasm to such vagueness: ‘This is 
fine for the economist. He makes an orderly retreat into the realm of the 
incontestable. . . . Any proposition can be automatically validated in this 
manner.’} 

(d) A few neo-classical economists simply disregarded the arguments 
stated by institutionalists against the assumptions of the MPT. They contend 
that the unreality of the assumptions would not affect the validity of an eco- 
nomic theory. Their concept is based on the theorem of Friedman: ‘in general, 
the more significant a theory, the more unrealistic the assumptions . . .’.? 

Summarizing the controversy over the MPT of wages, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the unreality of its assumptions and conclusions was successfully 
proved by the institutionalists, and evidenced by modern American economy. 
Therefore the whole controversy may be reduced to this simple question: 
‘Can a theory be valid even if it is based on false assumptions?’ The answer of 
Milton Friedman and some other neo-classical economists is affirmative, 
that of others negative. At this point, however, the controversy leaves the area 
of economic science and becomes a problem of formal logic which determines 
the conditions under which any theory may be considered true and valid. 


QUEST FOR A NEW WAGE THEORY 


For reasons discussed in the previous pages, many labour economists found it 
impossible to accept the MPT of wages. Their sentiment was expressed by 
Ross: ‘We no longer have a satisfactory theory of wages.’ Dunlop compares 
the present situation to the one which existed when the wage-fund theory had 
been invalidated: ‘Like the wage-fund doctrine before it, marginal produc- 
tivity . . . was not displaced by an alternative or competing theory. Its popu- 
larity declined because it has proved unsatisfactory as a tool of analysis.”4 

Some American labour economists recently made a joint effort to study the 
empirical and theoretical aspects of a new wage theory.® According to Dunlop 
the following questions are of interest for a modern wage theory: ‘What are 
the effects of machinery on wages? What impact do unions have on wages? 
Are wages determined relatively more by economic law or by power and poli- 
tical action? Do higher wages lead to higher efficiency?’® Goldfinger and 
Kassalow expect a new wage theory to consider especially the role of insti- 
tutions in wage determination.’ 

Besides the attempts of a group of American labour economists to lay the 
foundation of a new wage theory, some attention should be paid to two other 
developments in this area. Reference is made to the bargaining-power theory 
and the purchasing-power theory of wages. They have two things in common: 
first, they emphasize empirical methods; second, they are used by trade unions 
to support their wage demands theoretically. 


. Ross, op. cit., p. 94. 

M. Friedman, Essays in Positive Economics, University of Chicago, 1953, p. 14. 

Ross, op. cit., p. 3. 

Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 

. This effort resulted in 10 essays published in New Concepts in Wage Determination (eds. G. W. Taylor and 
F. C. Pierson), New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

Dunlop, op. cit., p. 126. 

N. Goldfinger and E. M. Kassalow, ‘Trade Union Behavior in Wage Bargaining’, in: New Concepts in Wage 
Determination, op. cit., p. 82. 
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Bargaining power theory of wages (BPT). This theory is almost as old as the MPT. & ww 
However, it was never seriously considered by academic economists in the 
United States. The theory is usually handled in a perfunctory way by textbooks, A 

Nevertheless, the BPT may contribute to a realistic wage theory in two ways: CZ 
(a) In contrast with the MPT, it recognizes the fact, based on extensive J ot 
empirical evidence, that there is not only one prevailing wage rate for a job Fw 
classification but a whole range of possible wage rates. (b) The theory considers w 
all major factors of wage determination, when explaining the upper and lower in 
limits of wage rates.! 

Several reasons are mentioned by American theorists for sidestepping the J ‘L 
BPT. Some call attention to its incompleteness; other economists question its ul 
ability to explain the average level of wages in the long run. is, 

Although the BPT in its present form suffers from generalization and lack 
of theoretical foundation, it may serve as a point of departure for a wage theor sil 
which integrates all factors of wage determination. in 
The purchasing-power theory of wages. A relatively recent development in the A 
field of wage theories is known as the purchasing-power theory (PPT). It is 
not concerned so much with what actually determines the wage rate as with T 
the way in which the size of the wage rate should be determined in order to ol 
achieve maximum welfare of the economy, i.e., full production and full hi 
employment. Briefly, it contends that wages should be large enough to enable H 
the recipients to consume all the goods and services which are produced, since wl 
less than full consumption would cause curtailment of production and 
subs*quent unemployment. q 

Three sources contributed to the development of PPT: the underconsump- in 
tion theory of the business cycle, the Keynesian theory, and some wage concepts to 
of American trade unionism. The emphasis of the first two theories on main- ul 
taining adequate purchasing power in the national economy is well known, 
but the wage concepts of unions deserve some discussion. m 

The demand for increased purchasing power in the form of higher wages th 
has been frequently expressed by several spokesmen of the present American in 
labour movement. Ruttenberg stated: ‘Wage policy in periods of emergency of 
as well as during normal times must permit a flow of purchasing power sufficient at 
to insure a balance between the nation’s continuing ability to produce goods 
and services for domestic consumption and the ability of the families of the ef 
nation to buy them.’ is 

The concept of the PPT has been accepted not only by the labour unions th 
but also by some of the major manufacturing industries. This is exemplified H 
by numerous collective agreements providing ‘cost-of-living escalators’, i.e. 
automatic adjustment of wages to price changes; also by the agreement in 
between the automobile industry and the United Automobile Workers, which m 
established the concept of the ‘annual improvement factor’, i.e., automatic th 
annual wage raise corresponding to increases in labour productivity. th 

Although the PPT lacks a fully developed theoretical framework, the fact 
that it is practised in the collective bargaining process and advocated by i 
American trade unionism, makes it worth considering in connexion with a 
new theory of wages. ” 
1. R. A. Lester, Economics of Labor, New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. 168-70. ; 
2. A. L. Gitlow, Labor Economics and Industrial Relations, Chicago, R. Irwin, 1957, p. 338. 5. 
3- Quoted by J. Barbash in The Practice of Uniontsm, New York, Harper, 1956, p. 279. 6. 
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THE WORLD OF THE 
IMPACT OF UNIONS ON WAGES 


Another issue which split American labour economists into two opposing 
camps, centres on this question: ‘Do unions have any impact on wages?’ The 
outcome of this controversy may have far-reaching implications for trade 
unionism, If it is proved that unions have no favourable effect on wages, this 
would raise serious questions as to the usefulness of unionism as an economic 
institution. 

The ideological factor underlying this discussion is recognized by Ornati: 
‘Disagreement among economists on their evaluation of the impact of trade 
unions and collective bargaining is due to the complexity of the problem. This 
is, in part, because of the intermingling of ideology and group self-interest. . . .”1 

In the following survey, first the arguments of the theorists against the pos- 
sible union impact will be examined, and then the empirical findings of the 
institutionalists mainly supporting the opposite thesis. 


Arguments of theorists denying the wage impact of unions 


Theorists, in general, tend to deny or minimize the beneficial effect of unions 
on wages. They believe that unions receive credit ‘for wage increases that would 
have occurred anyway’ due to war, prosperity or other special situations.” 
However, theorists are not unanimous in evaluating the possible effects of 
unions on the wage level and structure. 

Douglas concedes that unions may have a temporary effect on wages: 
‘When labor organization becomes effective, it yields very appreciable results 
in its early stages, but thereafter the rate of gain enjoyed by its members tends 
to slow down to a speed which does not appreciably exceed that of the non- 
union industries.”* 

Other theorists also recognize that unions may raise wages for their own 
members but—and this is somewhat reminiscent of the defunct wage-fund 
theory—they deny that this would have any beneficial effect on the aggregate 
income of labour. Machlup concludes that while unions may raise the wages 
ofa minority, their action ‘does not raise the total income of the labor class . . 
at times, depresses them absolutely’. 

A third group of prominent theorists contends that unions exert a negative 
effect on wages. Boulding is quite confident that ‘the main effect of unionism 
is to hold down money wages and to prevent: them from rising faster 
than they otherwise would’. His view is supported by Friedman and 
Haberler.® 

In their efforts to question the effect of unions on wages, theorists are involved 
in apparent contradictions. Many of them contend that unions constitute a 
monopoly in the labour market (Chamberlin, Lindblom), while some deny 
the possibility that unions may obtain higher wages than what would exist in 
their absence (Boulding, Haberler). If the latter proposition is true then union 


. O. A. Ornati, statement in Employment, Growth and Price Levels, Hearings before the Joint. Economic Com- 
mittee, US Congress, Washington, 1959, Part 8, p. 2545. 

2. M. Friedman, ‘Comments on the Significance of Labor Unions for Economic Policy’, in: The Impact of the Union 

(ed. D. McWright), New York, Harcourt, 1951, p. 209. 

P. H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States 185 90-1925, Boston, Houghton, Mifilin, 1930, Pp 562. 

. Machlup, ‘Monopolistic Wage Determination . . .’, op. cit., p. 67. 

K. E. Boulding, statement in The Impact of the Union, op. cit., Pp. 245. 

. G. Haberler, ibid., p. 252. 
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monopoly is indeed a harmless thing without the effects of economic 
monopolies. 

Another contradiction emerges in the arguments of the theorists when one 
contends that unions may raise wages only to the detriment of the unorganized 
workers (Machlup) and the other that the wages of the unorganized groups 
have increased as fast as those of the organized workers (Douglas). These and 
other contradictory contentions considerably weaken the arguments of the 
theorists about the effects of unions on wages. 


Conclusions of empirical studies indicating union impact on wages 


It was found by a number of empirical studies that unions affect wages in 
industries under their jurisdiction in several ways: (a) they may raise the upper 
level of wages; (b) they may cause a downward rigidity of the wage level; 
(c) they may change the wage structure. They may also influence wages 
indirectly in unorganized industries. 


Union impact on the upper level of wages. Hildebrand observed with obvious 
reference to the theorists: ‘There is a school that contends that collective 
bargaining as a whole has no real influence on wages. . . . This stretches credulity 
too far... .1 Garbarino,? Meyers and Bowlby® found that besides productivity 
and degree of monopoly, unionism constitutes another basic factor of wage 
determination. Scherer, studying wages in the hotel industry, observed that 
‘the union has raised money wages higher than they would be in the absence 
of the union for the period up to 1939’.4 Budd pointed out that ‘unions, parti- 
cularly the stronger ones, can through collective bargaining obtain increases 
in wages (or in fringe benefits) greater than those which would have resulted 
in their absence from external market forces .. .’.5 

Using industry wage surveys made in recent years by the United States 
Department of Labor, an AFL-CIO study of union versus non-union wages 
in comparable jobs found that ‘In over 1,000 union versus non-union compa- 
risons where the occupation, the industry, and the geographic region were 
the same, the average wage on the union job was higher in almost 80 per cent 
of comparisons.’* Some managerial economists are also convinced that collec- 
tive bargaining ‘has been and is a substantial factor in the settling of particular 
wages’ among the 200 largest corporations.’ 

Other empirical studies are more hesitant concerning union effect on 
upper wage levels. Ross and Goldner state that ‘New unionism (that is 
unionization) has been a source of relative wage advantage during the 1933-46 
period, whereas continuing unionism has not.’ Levinson concluded that 
there are periods when union and non-union wages increase at the same rate, 
and there are periods when union rates increase more rapidly than non-union 


1. G. H. Hildebrand, statement in Employment, Growth and Price Levels, op. cit., Part 8, p. 2528. 

2. J. W. Garbarino, ‘Interindustry Wage Structure Variations’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 19$0, p. 305. 

3. F. Meyers and R. Bowlby, ‘The Interindustry Wage Structure and Productivity’, Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, October 1953, p. 99. 

4. J. Scherer, ‘The Union Impact on Wages: The Case of the Year-Round Hotel Industry’, Imdusivial and Labor 
Relations Review, January 1956, p. 224. 

5. E. C. Budd, statement in Employment, Growth and Price Levels, op. cit., Part 8, p. 2516. 

6. ‘Union vs. Nonunion Wages’, Collective Bargaining Report, AFL-CIO, July 1959, p. 1. 

7. Hazard, op. cit., p. 37. 

8. A. M. Ross and W. Goldner, ‘Forces Affecting the Inter-Industry Wage Structure’, Quarterly Jowrnal of 
Economics, May 1950, p. 267. 
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wage rates.! Recently, it was found by Maher that ‘there are no significant 
differentials between the rates of workers in union and non-union plants.” 

Some of the institutionalist studies and the marginalist papers examining 
union impact on upper wage levels suffer from a methodological weakness, 
j.e., in their comparisons of union wages to non-union ones, they use straight 
hourly wage rates and disregard the so-called fringe benefits which constitute 
an essential part of labour’s wage incom: 

Unions have channelled a considerable portion of bargaining gains into 
various wage supplements, such as pensions, supplementary unemployment 
compensation, etc. While, between 1949 and 1959, hourly wages increased by 
61 per cent, the average cost of fringe benefits per hour has risen by 136 per 
cent. Fringe benefits, at present, constitute 20 to 25 per cent of the labour bill 
in organized industries.® 

Budd pointed out that if average annual earnings (including fringe benefits) 
in unionized and non-unionized industries are compared, then it will be noted 
that ‘whereas average earnings in the union sector exceeded those in the non- 
union sector by about g per cent in 1929, the figure has increased to 41 per 
cent in 1958’.4 


Union impact on the downward movement of wages. While the impact of unions on 
the upper level of wages has been questioned by American theorists, there 
is an apparent consensus among economists about the success with which 
unions affect the downward movement of the wage level. As Schultze indicated, 
‘Whatever one believes about the power of unions to raise wages, it is surely 
true that they are a major force in strengthening the (already existing) floor 
under money wages.’® 

Haberler expressed the prevailing views of the theorists: ‘there can be no 
doubt that the downward rigidity has been greatly increased by union resis- 
tance to any wage reduction’.® Wage statistics of the 1954 and 1957 recessions 
seem to support his conclusion. 


Union impact on the wage structure. According to the MPT, in a competitive 
market wages are supposed to be uniform for the same class of workers. 
However, there has rarely been such a clear-cut case of wide difference 
between theory and facts. In the nineteenth century and the first three decades 
of this century, when wage rates were affected little by the non-competitive 
forces of unionism, variations in wage rates for the same group of workers were 
much greater than in the past 25 years when unions and government interfered 
with the market forces. Hildebrand thinks that ‘the unions have wrought .. . 
their most significant impact on wage structure by designing job classifications 
and job rates within plants and making more uniform wage rate relationships 
between plants in comparable labor and product market areas... ’.’ 
Unions have also affected the wage structure by steadily reducing the occu- 
pational wage differentials. Douty found that, while in 1939, the average union 


1. H. M. Levinson, Unionism, Wage Trends, and Income Distribution, 1914-47, University of Michigan, 1951. 

2. J. E. Maher, ‘Union, Nonunion Wage Differentials’, American Economic Review, June 1956, p. 352- 

3. U.S. News and World Report, 21 December 1959, Pp. 105. ° 

4. Budd, op. cit., pp. 2517, 2522. 

$ GCL. Schultze, ‘Recent Inflation in the United States’, Study Paper No. 1, Joint Economic Committee, 
US Congress, Washington 1959, p. 65. 

6. G. Haberler, ‘Wage Policy, Employment and Economic Stability’, in: The Impact of the Union, op. cit., p. 59- 

7. Hildebrand, statement in Employment, Growth and Price Levels, op. eit., Part 8, p. 2530. 
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wage level of skilled construction workers exceeded that of unskilled workers 
by 70 per cent, this occupational differential was reduced to 54 per cent in 
1943, and to 38 per cent in 1952.7 

In the big manufacturing industries where workers are represented by a 
single union, a remarkable uniformity of wage structure prevails regardless of 
the company or location. 


The impact of unions on non-union wages. Unions do not only affect the wage levels 
in the organized companies and industries but also indirectly in the non- 
organized segment of the economy. Slichter realized that ‘Within the last 
twenty years unions have become so pervasive and so powerful that they are a 
general market influence affecting, usually after short lags, the wages of non- 
union workers almost as much as the wages of union workers.”? 

First, unions influence wages in the unorganized segment through their 
pressure on the political parties. In this way, they have succeeded in promoting 
miniraum wage legislation in the Congress from 1938 to 1957. Secondly, by 
establishing wage patterns in the organized companies, unions indirectly 
affect wage determination in the unorganized enterprises. Especially, if 
Management wants to avert unionization, it is compelled to pay as much as 
the union wage scale, or, in some cases, even more. Bloom and Belfer noticed: 
‘The year 1937 witnessed the spectacle of widespread wage increases granted, 
not as a result of union contracts, but to forestall unions from obtaining such 
contracts. In 1946 a similar situation developed in the South as both CIO and 
AFL pushed their drives to organize workers in this area.”* 

It may be easily explained from the indirect effects of unionism on the 
wages of unorganized workers why some economists found it difficult to 
discover a significant differential between union and non-union hourly wages. 
If unions exert an influence on wages both in the organized and unorganized 
sectors, then in many cases there could not possibly exist a considerable 
difference between the two categories of hourly wage rates. 


LABOUR’S SHARE IN THE NATIONAL INCOME 


As Boulding pointed out ‘The problem of the distributional shares—that is, 
of the determinants of the proportions in which the national income is divided 
among the various “ranks of people’’—has interested economists at least from 
the days of the physiocrats.** Of course, labour economists are primarily 
interested in labour’s share and its determinants, and a sharp controversy 
has lately developed among them over two questions concerning labour’s 
distributive share. First, has there been any long-run change in the share of 
labour? Secondly, if there is any change, to what extent can it be attributed 
to unionism? 

As to the first issue, i.e., the stability of labour’s share in the national income, 
there are two opposing schools of thought. A considerable number of American 
economists, mostly followers of the neo-classical school, such as Boulding, 


1. Quoted by Bloom and Northrup, op. cit., p. 260. 

2. S. Slichter, ‘Do the Wage-fixing Arrangements in the American Labor Market have an Inflationary Bias?’, 
American Economic Review, May 1954, p. 344- 

3. Belfer and Bloom, op. cit., p. 262. 

4. K. E, Boulding, ‘Wages, as a Share in the National Income’, in: The Impact for the Union, op. cit., p. 123- 
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workers Cartter, Sedgwick, contend that over the long run, labour’s relative share in 
Cont im the national income displayed a remarkable stability. Their views may be 
exemplified by the following statement of Cartter: ‘When one views the 
ed by a statistical data available on the share of total income going to labor, one is 
‘dless of impressed . . . by the relative long-run stability of this share.’ 
On the other hand, an equally large group of economists are convinced 
that in the past 50-year period, labour succeeded in increasing its relative 
e levels share. After analysing the data of King, Martin and Kuznets concerning the 
+ aoe historical distribution of national income among the productive factors, 
he last Gitlow came to the conclusion: ‘The employee compensation share rises 
y area during the period as a whole.” Recently, Kravis corroborated the previous 
of non- statement: ‘Our examination of US data for the past half century has led 
' to the conclusion that the notion of long-run constancy in relative shares 
h their is false. . . . There has actually been a shift in the distribution of national 
REOCInG income from property to labor. . . .”8 
lly, by In view of the fact that the participants in the controversy used and inter- 
irectly preted the same set of national income statistics, one may wonder about the 
uly, if reasons for the sharp difference in their final conclusions. The explanation 
uch as may be found in their choice of the initial and terminal years in their compar- 
ticed: ison. It is a well-known fact that within a single business cycle, the relative 
anted, shares of labour and business fluctuate violently. At the bottom of the cycle, 
g such labour’s relative share is much larger that in the peak years. Consequently, 
O and if labour’s relative share in an earlier depression year is compared to that in 
a later peak year, the observer may easily find little or no diflerence for a 
nthe long period, 
ult to The second part of the controversy concerning labour’s share in the national 
ages. income revolves around the question of whether, if labour succeeded in 
nized increasing its long-run share, the credit for this should go to the unions. 
rable Again, labour economists are divided in their answers to this question. 
Even economists like Budd and Hildebrand, who contend that labour’s 
share has increased, are disinclined to attribute this change to unionism. 
Budd stated that ‘labor’s share has . . . risen for a number of reasons, some of 
them only remotely related to the question of bargaining power’.* Kerr is 
: inconclusive about the problem. He thinks that: ‘Under certain conditions, 
at Is, a union can affect distributive shares. It can reduce labor’s share through 
vided the furtherance of a policy of continuing full employment. . . . It can raise 
from labor’s share through standard collective bargaining when employers cannot 
larily quickly escape . . . while it can raise labor’s share, it cannot raise it by very 
versy much.’> 
our's Some labour economists give a positive answer to the question under 
re of discussion. Levinson points out that from 1929 to 1947 there was an increase 
uted of 4.2 percentage points in labour’s share, ‘all of which accrued to laborers 
in those sectors of the economy in which union strength predominated’.* 
ome, 
‘ican 
ling, — 
1. Cartter, op. cit., p. 161. 
2. Gitlow, op. cit., p. 518. 
> 3. I. B. Kravis, ‘Relative Income Shares in Fact and Theory’, American Economic Review, December 1959, p. 917. 
aan 4. Budd, op. cit., p. 2520. 
5. C. Kerr, ‘Labor’s Income Share and the Labor Movement’, in: New Concepts in Wage Determination, op. cit., 
23- ae 
6. Levinson, op. cit., p. 113. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF UNIONS FOR THE RECENT INFLATIONARY TREND 


‘Whenever we suffer from any evil’, stated Duesenberry, ‘we have a natural 
tendency to seek a devil on which to blame it.”! In the past 15 years, the 
American economy has been plagued by the ‘evil’ of a slow but steady inflation, 
It has been contended by several economists that the traditional demand-pull 
inflation was recently replaced by a new ‘cost-push’ type of inflation. It has 
been further suggested that this is caused by labour unions which, through 
their monopoly power, raise wages above productivity gains, and in this way 
push production costs and prices higher. 

The responsibility of unions for cost-push inflation was first exposed by the 
late Slichter: ‘It looks very much as if the wage-fixing arrangements in the 
American economy have a small inflationary bias—that they tend to put up 
wages fast enough to require a slow advance in our price level.’”® Kecently, 
several economists voiced similar views in their testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee of the United States Congress, inquiring into the causes 
of inflation. Gordon, Minsky, and Machlup put the blame for the inflation 
of the fifties on the unions. Their charges are exemplified by Machlup’s 
statement: ‘I believe one should interpret the price increases from 1955 to 
1959 largely as a cost-push inflation, especially a wage-push inflation.’”? The 
reason for this trend was indicated by Ulman: ‘it is . . . reasonable to assume 
that collective bargaining has contributed to the upward movement in wages 
and prices in the postwar period’.* 

The school of cost-push theory, however, is opposed by a group of economists 
who believe that recent inflation has not been caused by unionism and that 
the latter was only made a scapegoat for forces beyond its control. Economists 
in this group bring up different reasons for their rejection of the cost-push 
theory. Some of them consider it unsupported by economic facts. Budd finds 
that ‘it is extremely difficult to obtain any empirical verification of this thesis’. 
Okun states that ‘the cost-push advocates have not explained how these 
increases (in union wages) can be transmitted with undiminished vigor to 
other sectors’.6 Other economists reject the cost-push theory, because it is 
not consistent with their views concerning the effect of unions on wages. 
Friedman and Rees contend that since unions cannot influence the wage level, 
they cannot possibly raise costs either. 

A third group of economists found other factors than unions responsible 
for the recent inflationary trend. C. F. Christ views excessive demand as the 
basic cause of post-war inflation.? Ruth Mack and Schultze blame rising 
overhead costs for price increases. Growing use of non-productive labour 
in marketing, advertising, research, and administrative jobs caused a widen- 
ing gap between selling prices of manufactured goods and direct costs- 
payments to production workers and costs of raw materials. Apart from the 


1. J. S. Duesenberry, ‘Underlying Factors in the Postwar Inflation’, in: Wages, Prices, Profits, and Productivity, 
Columbia University, The American Assembly, 1959, p. 61. 

2. Slichter, op. cit., p. 343. 

3. Machlup, statement in Employment, Growth and Price Levels, op. cit., Part 9A, p. 2825. 

4- Ulman, ibid., Part 8, p. 2563. 

5. Budd, ibid., p. 2521. 

6. A. M. Okun, ibid., Part 7, pp. 2169-70. 

7. C. F. Christ, ibid., Part 8, p. 2483. 

8. R. Mack, statement in Reiationship of Prices to Economic Stability and Growth, Hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, Washington 1958, pp. 130-1. 
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rising overhead costs, Schultze also feels that ‘Such inflation is the necessary 
result of sharp changes in the composition of demand. . . .”1 

A few economists have made an attempt to reconcile the conflicting views 
in the cost-push controversy. Duesenberry contends that both cost-push and 
demand pull have been responsible for recent inflation.? Ornati takes a similar 
view: ‘excess demand for labor pulled up wages in the sectors in which trade 
unions are the weakest and trade unions pushed up wages in the sector where 
excess demand was weakest’.* 

It is the firm belief of certain economists that the ‘problem of inflation 
today is greatly exaggerated’,* that the whole issue displays strong political 
overtones and is deliberately used to increase the pressure on the American 
unions. 


THE EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION ON THE LABOUR MARKET 


An issue which is going to play an important role in labour economics is known 
as automation. It may be defined as a new technology which, through the 
application of electronics, replaces human elements with self-regulating 
mechanical devices in basic phases of production. 

Automation—considered by many economists as the Second Industrial 
Revolution—is expected to bring about far-reaching changes in the social 
and economic environment. It is not surprising that labour economists are 
deeply interested in studying the effects of automation as they appear in the 
American economy and labour relations. There is substantial agreement 
among labour economists that automation causes changes in production and 
the labour market. However, they are widely divided as to the magnitude 
and direction of its impact. Sharp controversy has lately developed over the 
possible effects of automation, especially on two phenomena of the labour 
market: technological unemployment and the cyclical stability of employment. 


Automation and technological unemployment. Since labour saving is a major conse- 
quence of automation, quite a few economists expect large-scale technological 
unemployment to result from its introduction. As emphasized by Buckingham: 
‘It is on the employment of labor that automation has its greatest impact.” 
He referred to 12 cases of automation where reduction in employee require- 
ments ranged from 13 to 92 per cent with an average reduction in employment 
of 63.4 per cent. The trend in the number of production workers employed 
in manufacturing seems to corroborate Buckingham’s contention. Since 1953, 
there has been a steady decline in the absolute number of production workers, 
although the value of production in manufacturing has greatly increased. 
A group of economists is not concerned with the impact of automation on 
employment. Drucker feels that automation is the answer to the labour 
shortage to be expected in the next 20 years.* Diebold recognizes that auto- 
mation may affect employment in certain industries but is confident that new 


1. Schultze, op. cit., p. 9. 

2. Duesenberry, op. cit., p. 63. 

3. Ornati, op. cit., p. 2553. 

4. Hildebrand, ibid., p. 2534. 

5. Aut tion and Technological Change, op. cit., p. 34. 
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jobs opened in other areas will more than compensate for the losses in manu. 
facturing.! 

Several spokesmen of industry not only do not expect any unemployment 
of importance but are convinced that automation will increase the number 
of job opportunities. Cordiner enumerates four new sources of employment 
that arise from automation:? (a) more productive machines reduce costs and 
prices; this increases volume of business, creating a need for more workers: 
(b) the service industries provide new employment; (c) the industries supplying 
automation also create new employment opportunities; (d) entire new 
industries are created by the new automation technologies. 

It would seem difficult to reconcile the opposing views concerning the 
impact of automation on employment. However, both sides may be right 
although each in a different time dimension. Those who are afraid of serious 
technological unemployment may correctly assess the short-run effects of 
automation, while those who expect an increase in job opportunities are 
probably right for the long run. Unfortunately, ‘the rest of us live in the 
short run’,® and therefore the immediate effects of automation may carry 
more weight than the ones in the far future. 


Automation and cyclical stability of employment. Labour economists are again 
divided on the question of whether automation is going to affect cyclical 
unemployment, especially in manufacturing. Some economists take an 
optimistic view. In the opinion of Drucker ‘the essence of automation is its 
inability to adjust production to short-range economic fluctuation. . . . The 
number of people employed will therefore not fluctuate directly with 
volume . . .’.4 Diebold similarly feels that ‘greater stability of employment 
is seen to be a likely consequence of automation’.5 

They bring up two arguments to support their contention. First, ‘the 
investment in the skill and training of workers will be much too great for the 
enterprise to disperse them, except in a situation of extreme peril’.* Second, 
‘in an automated plant with the consequent decrease in direct labor and 
increase in capital costs . . . the advantages of labor layoffs will be less 
apparent .. .’.5 The former argument is also emphasized by Cordiner: ‘As 
automation and mechanization are introduced . . . fixed costs go up. With 
high investment in machinery, industry has one more incentive to keep those 
machines running as steadily as possible.’® 

Other economists and the majority of the union leaders disagree with the 
previous proposition. Buckingham pointed out: ‘our stability becomes more 
precarious because we are relying for total spending on spending of business- 
men, on capital expenditures, which can be stopped at any time’.? Reuther 
also expresses his fear that ‘the greatest problem posed by automation is the 
threat of violent fluctuations in employment and production during the 
period of adjustment to the new technology’.® 


Automation and Technological Change, op. cit., p. 26. 
ibid., pp. 432-33. 

. ibid., p. 37. 

Drucker, op. cit., p. 46. 

Automation and Technological Change, op. cit., p. 11. 
ibid., p. 434. 

. ibid., p. 40. 

. ibid., p. 106. 
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A study written by the author of this paper also came to the conclusion 
that automation will increase cyclical instability of employment, especially 
in manufacturing, in two ways. First, it will widen the amplitude of business 
cycles; second, it will make manufacturing employment more vulnerable to 
business fluctuations by changing its composition, i.e., increasing the weight 
of the unstable capital goods industries in total manufacturing employment.! 

Naturally, the impact of automation on the quantity and stability of 
employment largely depends on the speed with which automation is being 
introduced, and on the limitations to its application in industry. Due to the 
lack of empirical studies on this subject, it is difficult to reach valid conclusions 
in this matter. 


THE RIGHT METHOD FOR LABOUR ECONOMICS 


The fundamental differences between the two schools of thought involved in 
the above controversies may be explained not only by their views but alsc 
by the methods used in their analyses. The theorists, especially Boulding, 
Friedman, Lindblom, Machlup, relied on a purely deductive method. The 
institutionalists, Ross, Lester, the union economists and others, applied the 
empirical method to the examination of the issues. A third group of economists 
—Dunlop, Pierson, Reder, Reynolds—although basically belonging to the 
theorist group, appeared to attribute much value to the empirical method, too. 

The ‘right’ method itself has not yet been the subject of an independent 
discussion between the theorists and institutionalists, as it had been some 
-5 years ago between the Neo-classical School and the German Historical 
School. However, beneath the problematical arguments, the issue of the right 
method has always been present. 

The difference between the two methods may best be recognized if the 
approaches of Lester and Machlup, the two chief antagonists in the wage 
controversy, are briefly compared. Machlup is singularly devoted to a purely 
deductive method. He departs from assumptions that are not subsequently 
proved or discarded in view of economic facts and arrives at conclusions that 
may or may not be verified. 

In principle, Machlup approves the verifications of deductive conclusions 
by empirical methods. In practice, however, he expresses doubt that this 
can be done. He remarked once: ‘Statistical investigations of the wage- 
employment relation of individual firms are not likely to yield useful results.” 

Lester, on the other hand, made ample use of empirical methods to refute 
the implications of the neo-classical wage theory and indicate the actual 
process of wage determination. His conclusions are based on the statements 
of business executives with regard to their actual practice in determining 
wages. 

Some American economists, mostly in the ‘in-between’ group, have exposed 
the limitations of both methods when pursued independently of one another. 
They criticized the failure of the theorists to verify their conclusions. Dunlop 
pointed to the obvious gap between the deductive theories of some economists 


1. J. Rezler, ‘Impact of Automation on Stability of Manufacturing Employment’, Current Economic Comment, 
May 1958, pp. 55-62. 
2. Machlup, ‘Marginal Analysis .. .’, op. cit., p. 548. 
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and the actual operation of the labour market.! Reder stated that it is not 
enough to make the marginal theory seem plausible; ‘it must be tested empiri. 
cally’.2 Pierson concluded that ‘The weakness of deductive analysis in the 
wage field is that its findings are impossible to prove or disprove by appeal to 
the facts... . The MPT... lacks any solid factual underpinnings, since it 
embodies concepts which defy empirical verification.’ 

Pierson also pointed to the shortcomings of the empirical method: ‘The 
besetting weakness of inductive work . . . is its inability to link its conclusions 
together in some kind of unified whole. . . . It would appear that if theorists 
have been too daring in drawing broad implications from their materials, 
empiricists have been too timid.’4 

The solution of the methodological problem lies in the application of both 
methods, each in its place. Since this period is characterized by a wealth of 
statistical and other empirical data, economic problems lend themselves to 
quantitative measurement. It is becoming increasingly difficult not to verify 
assumptions and conclusions in view of relevant statistical data, since the 
gap between the theory and economic facts would seem too obvious. 

On the other hand, empirical studies of a large number of individual cases 
should be integrated in a theoretical framework which is general enough to 
supply conclusions for the whole problem area. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the previous review, several conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Labour economics is a vigorously expanding discipline due to its invol- 
vement in the study of labour-management relations, an area of growing 
importance in the American economy. 

. The institutionalization of the labour market created major economic 
issues, the analysis and explanation of which divided contemporary 
economists into two opposing camps: institutionalists and theorists. 

. There are several factors which are common to most of the seven contro- 
versial issues surveyed in this paper: First, disputes centre around the 
economic role of unionism; second, theorists generally deny that unions 
have any effect at all, or, at any rate, a beneficial one, on the economy 
of the labour market, while institutionalists attribute a positive role to 
unions; third, theorists arrive through a purely deductive reasoning at 
their negative conclusions concerning unionism, whereas institutionalists 
use the empirical approach to prove the impact of unionism on the economy. 

. The views expressed by the theorists generally coincide with those of 
corporate management; unions usually share the conclusions of institu- 
tionalists. Thus, labour economists consciously or unconsciously have 
become a part of the sharpening conflict between American management 


and labour. 


1. J. T. Dunlop, in a review on ‘Unions and Capitalism’ by L. E. Lindblom, American Economic Review, June 1950, 


Pp. 463-8. 
2. Reder, ‘Wage Determination . . .’, op. cit., p. 86. 
3. F. C. Pierson, ‘An Evaluation of Wage Theory’, in: New Concepts in Wage Determination, op. cit., p. 7. 


4. ibid., p. 7. 
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THE WORLD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ANDSHA 


J. ARDOINO 





The Association Nationale pour le Développement des Sciences Humaines 
Appliquées (ANDSHA)! was founded on 5 March 1956, with the following aims: 
1. To develop and promote activities relating to applied psychology, psycho- 
technology, differential psychology, characterology, social psychology, 
group dynamics, sociometry, industrial psychology and, in course of time, 
all psychological subjects, methods and techniques which lend themselves 
to practical application. 
2. To provide its members with opportunities for training in these techniques 
or for improving their knowledge thereof. 
On this latter point, the ANDSHA is firmly in favour of a specific manner of 
training and advanced study. Taking the view that the human problems 
awaiting solution in the different groups, organizations or communities, 
whether administrative, industrial, commercial, educational or therapeutic, 
are themselves specific, inasmuch as they cannot necessarily be reduced to 
merely logical, rational facts but include in their essence certain ‘non-logical’, 
irrational, affective and unconscious aspects, the ANDSHA reaches the 
conclusion that these specific problems call for the use of specific tools— 
methods and techniques really suitable for dealing with them. This is tanta- 
mount to questioning the value of didactic proncuncements and of lectures, 
when employed alone, and of styles of the type !nown as ‘practical training 
for leadership’ and other offshoots of TWL, in tackling human problems 
which involve the whole personality, with its deep-seated attitudes, prejudices, 
stereotypes and so forth. The training and advanced study advocated by the 
ANDSHA are based on styles of depth training’. These aim at producing 
a ‘made-to-measure’ formula drawn up on the strength of a preliminary 
diagnosis and meeting the specific needs of the groups or individuals concerned 
by helping them to develop greater sensitiveness and a more open-minded 
attitude towards human phenomena—individual, interpersonal or collective— 
rather than impressing upon them a certain tradition of knowledge or ‘know- 
how’. This training must consequently be empirical rather than intellectual, 
active rather than didactic in the usual acceptation of the term. 

Working along these lines for over four years, the Administrative Council 
and Bureau of the ANDSHA—honorary president (until the time of his 
death), the late Gaston Berger, Member of the Institut de France and honorary 
Director-General of Higher Education; president, Mr. Edouard Morot-Sir, 
permanent representative of the French universities in the United States—have 
instituted and encouraged activities in the following sections. 


PSYCHOSOCIOLOGICAL SECTION 
This is run by a team most of whose members have received a basic training 
in three branches—psychology, psychosociology and psychoanalysis—and 


have been working together for the past seven years. 


1, Address: 2 rue Chauchat, Paris- 9°. 
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The team includes: Didier Anzieu, director of the Institute of Psychology 
of the Faculty of Letters and Humanistic Studies, Strasbourg University: 
Jacques Ardoino, professor at the Institut d’Administration des Entreprises 
of the University of Bordeaux, secretary-general of the ANDSHA, director 
of the Institut de Psychosociologie Industrielle, Commerciale et Adminis. 
trative; Paulette Dubuisson, consultant psychologist to the Bureau d’ Aide 
Psychologique Universitaire and to the Service de Neuro-psychiatrie Infantile 
of the Hopital Bichat; Dr. Jacques Martin, neuro-psychiatrist, of the Société 
Nationale d’Etude et de Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation; Jean-Bertrand 
Pontalis, agrégé de Université, research worker at the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique; Genevieve Testemale-Monod, consultant psychologist 
at the Centre Psychopédagogique of the Paris Academy. 

The psychosociological section of the ANDSHA devotes itself to research 
on social psychology-—directed chiefly to the functioning of human 
communities—and also studies the application to practical human relation. 
ships, in organizations, for example, of depth techniques for investigation, 
training and advanced work in psychology. It maintains steady though 
informal relations with a number of foreign institutions, including the Bethel 
National Training Laboratories, the Tavistock Institute, the Research Centre 
on Human Relationships of Montreal University, the Israeli Institute of 
Applied Research, etc. The section provides training in the form of seminars, 
courses or meetings, lasting in some cases for a week or a fortnight, in others 
for two, three or four days, in which the participants are introduced to certain 
techniques of depth training—the groupe de diagnostic (a French adaptation o 
the Bethel ‘training group’), psychodrama (based on the methods oj 
Dr. Moreno), various types of meetings (discussions, case studies), and so 
forth. Some of these seminars, courses or meetings are held at intervals during 
the three terms of the university year (in the week or at weekends) and are 
open to all interested members of the ANDSHA; others, intended to meet 
still more specific needs, are arranged by special request. In 1960, for instance, 
a seminar on the polar expeditions was held for the benefit of certain team 
members who attended it (30-31 October and 1 November 1960). Other 
seminars were held in France (Universities of Bordeaux, Strasbourg and Aix- 
Marseille) and in Belgium (University of Louvain). The influence of the 
psychosociological section of the ANDSHA even extends to French Overseas 
Territories and to the African Republics—including those which are not 
members of the Community—several experts from the team having been sent 
on mission to different parts of Africa. The ANDSHA has also organized 
training sessions for supervisory staff from France whose work takes them to 
African territories. 

In the course of the last three years alone, the French sociopsychological 
group has organized 15 seminars on group dynamics, 22 meetings of intro- 
duction to psychodrama, and 10 training and advanced-study sessions on 
case study methods. Five teaching seminars on psychodrama have been held 
regularly each year, attended by approximately 500 subscribing members 
of the ANDSHA from the most varied circles—they include factory managers 
and supervisory staff, doctors, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, educationists, 
education experts, university professors, secondary school teachers, technical 

school instructors, psychologists, psychotherapists, experts on in-service 
training in factories, consultant organizers, junior and senior officers of the 
navy, army and air force, etc. 
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THE WORLD OF THE 


The first National Seminar on Industrial Psychosociology, organized by 
the ANDSHA, was held at Rambouillet in 1960. It was attended by 35 parti- 
cipants, drawn from the higher ranks of industrial management, by foreign 
experts (from the Tavistock Institute) and by visitors and staff members. 
The theme of this seminar was ‘Methods of controlling and directing working 
parties and organizations’. 

The second National Seminar on Industrial Psychosociology will be held 
in 1961, at Easter. It will deal with problems of communication and infor- 
mation in working parties and organizations. 

In 1961 the psychosociological section of the ANDSHA will arrange three 
public lectures, which come within the field of Unesco. Their themes will be: 
‘“Pirector’s disease’? and its treatment’ (J. Y. Martin); ‘The “training 
group” as a method of training’ (J. Ardoino); “The individual, as Sartre 
sees him, set against the group’ (D. Anzieu and G. Serraf). 

The information assembled during the seminars, courses and training or 
advanced-study sessions arranged by the ANDSHA provides material for 
a research programme. For example, the ANDSHA has made its records 
available to the Association Francaise pour |’Accroissement de la Productivité, 
and is co-operating with that organization on ‘Project 296’, which relates to 
the supervision of training. Under the leadership of Didier Anzieu, Technical 
Director of the section, study has been devoted to the effects of the ‘training 
group’, the use of individual tests for training purposes, etc. 

Again, the ANDSHA has made available to its members a number of 
reports, including that of the first National Seminar on Industrial Psycho- 
sociology (Rambouillet, 20-25 June 1960). 


FILM SECTION 


Since 1957 the film section of the ANDSHA has made several films of ‘projec- 
tive cases’. It uses an original system, devised by Mr. J. Ardoino, in which 
the traditional case method is combined with ‘projective techniques’. 

For training purposes the subject is shown some silent ‘shorts’, accompanied 
only by a commentary, which portray human cases in a deliberately ‘hazy’ 
and ‘loosely constructed’ form. The spectators are required to begin by 
reconstructing each individual case, then to analyse it, and finally try to solve 
it. In so far as they ‘project’ themselves into the given situation, the participants 
introduce their own background, experience and personal or professional 
attitudes. To a certain extent they themselves build up the case submitted 
to them and even unconsciously make it their own, before considering it in 
amore general way and thinking out solutions. This method makes it possible 
to adapt the treatment more completely to the groups concerned and to their 
needs in the matter of training, since it is, so to speak, ‘made to measure’ for 
them. It may be advantageously combined with psychodrama. It can be 
applied not only to industry but, with equal benefit, to education, rehabilita- 
tion, psychotherapy, administrative circles, the commercial sector, etc. 

Two projective cases have been filmed by the ANDSHA, at the request of 
the Institut d’Administration des Entreprises of the University of Bordeaux; 
they were directed by Mr. J. Ardoino. These were ‘case O 340’ and the 
‘Marbriére case’. A third case, ‘the Michéle Delorme case’, filmed by 
Mr. J. Ardoino with the assistance of Mr. J. Legrand, was made in co-produc- 
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tion with the Audio-visual Centre of the Association Frangaise pour l’Accrois. 
sement de la Productivité. Other cases are in preparation. A paper on the 
method of filmed projective cases was read to the International Congress of 
Psychology at Bonn (August 1960). In the last three years these cases have 
been used in the training of their supervisory staff by some of the larges 


French firms (Kléber-Colombes, BNCI, Shell, etc.). In 1959 the Ecole des § 


Hautes Etudes Commerciales and the Ecole des Cadres du Commerce et 
des Affaires Economiques made use of them for the instruction of their students, 
In 1960, copies were purchased for teaching purposes by the Centre Psycho. 
logique de l’Ouest, the Institute of Psychology of the University of Strasbourg 
the Institut de Préparation aux Affaires at Grenoble and the Institut d’Admi- 
nistration des Entreprises of Aix-Marseille. 


CHARACTEROLOGY SECTION 


The characterology section of the ANDSHA, which is directed by Mr. A. Le 
Gall, Inspector-General of Public Education, and of which the patron was 
the late Gaston Berger, organized the second International Seminar on 
Characterology (practical applications of characterology) at the Centre 
Universitaire International in Paris in 1958, and the third International 
Seminar on Characterology (characterology and social psychology) at the 
Centre Universitaire International in Paris in 1960. Reports on both these 
seminars were drawn up and circulated by the ANDSHA. 


PROJECTIVE TESTS SECTION 


The purpose of this section, which is directed by Miss Mireille Mono, assistant 
in psychology and psychotherapy at the Centre Médico-pédagogique Claude 
Bernard, is to provide training or advanced instruction for students and 
experts in the application of projective tests. To this end it organizes seminars 
at regular intervals throughout the year. This section was only opened this 
year, and is expected to expand as time goes on. 

It seems important to mention that all these activities are self-supporting, 
thanks to the subscriptions paid by the members of the association and their 
contribution to its expenses. 

The ANDSHA has never yet applied for subventions from any official 
organization or public authority. 

The foregoing account of activities, moreover, is by no means exhaustive. 
In the brief period since its foundation, the Association Nationale pour le 
Développement des Sciences Humaines Appliquées has seen new needs arise 
and has opened sections to deal with them. Further needs may well arise, and 
it is to be hoped that more sections—such as a section for psychological 
medicine—will be opened in an attempt to meet them. 
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THE BARCELONA CATHOLIC INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Durar y Bas, 9. Buenavista 6, Barcelona 


The Barcelona Catholic Institute for Social Studies is governed by statutes which were 
adopted in 1950 and which state, in particular, that the institute ‘enjoys legal status 
in canon law, under the authority of the Bishop of the Diocese, its object being to train 
its members in the social doctrine of the Church and to propagate the standards and 
principles of the Church’. 

The Barcelona Catholic Institute for Social Studies was set up in order to meet the 
need for a centre devoted to the study and dissemination of the social sciences and also 
an institution for study, reflection and documentation which would provide doctrinal 
guidance within the framework of the Catholic and social movement in the Diocese 
of Barcelona. 

The institute’s members are either ‘active’ or ‘associate’? members and belong to 
various sections of the community. They are mostly priests and other ecclesiastics 
holding university degrees and specialized in the social sciences. At present, the 
institute has more than two hundred members. 

The institute is particularly concerned with scientific research in the vast field of the 
social sciences. It has organized seminars on sociology, economics, social medicine, 
social problems in industry, and cc-operative societies. Other seminars are in process 
of reorganization or in preparation. 

Introductory social courses, designed to arouse the interest of participants in the 
objects pursued by the institute, were organized during the first years of its existence 
and were attended by more than five hundred students. In 1954, ‘social training’ 
courses proper, providing more advanced and more specialized instruction and cover- 
ing two academic years, were organized. Students passing the corresponding exami- 
nations receive a diploma of the Barcelona Catholic Institute for Social Studies. So 
far, almost two hundred students have obtained this diploma. 

Members of the institute also give courses and lectures in various towns throughout 
the country, in connexion both with Catholic associations and with undenominational 
associations. They have published books on subjects in which the institute is interested 
and have collaborated in various publications and reviews. 

The institute maintains cordial relations with social science associations in all parts 
of the world. It has taken part in meetings and congresses and has carried out surveys 
in cultural and social institutions of different countries. 

Lastly, the institute has a specialized library with sociological reviews from all parts 
of the world. Its services are available to all persons interested in social problems. 


Staff of the institute 


Director: Father Juan A. Ventosa Aguilar. 
Secretary-General: Mr. Emilio Boix Selva. 
Teachers: 

Sociology: Mr. Rafael Vidal Folch. 
Private law: Messrs. Francisco Casany and Carlos Almiral. 
Public law: Mr. Jorge Xifra Heras. 

Social doctrines and contemporary history: Mr. Emilio Boix Selva. 
Social philosophy: Father Casimiro Marti. 

Sociology: Father Juan Alemany and Mr. Jaime Nualart. 
Economy: Mrs. Elsa Hérler de Carbonell. 

Demography: Miss del Tura Bolos Capdevilla. 

Social urbanism: Mr. José Martinez-Mari Odena. 

International problems: Mr. Federico Roda Perez 

Social medicine: Dr. Ignacio Balaguer Vintro. 
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Techniques of social action: Mr. Enrique Sole Galceran. 
Catholic social doctrine: Father José Guix Ferreres. 
Economy: Father Luis A. Sobrerroca. 

Labour law: Mr. F. Granell and Mr. José A. Balcella. 


Publications of the Barcelona Catholic Institute for Social Studies 


Puig y Roig, P. Problemas medico-sociales del matrimonio (Medico-social problems of 
marriage). 

Collective work. Conducto del medico frente al problema de la limitacién de la natalidad (Attitude 
of the doctor towards the problem of birth control). 

Balaguer Vintro. Limites morales de la experimentacién humana en medicina (Moral limits of 
human experimentation in medicine). 

Ventosa Aguilar, J. A. Los valores humanos (Human values). 

Boix Selva, Emilio. La persona humana, origen y fin de la vida social (The human personality, 
origin and ultimate end of social life). 

Martinez-Mari Odena, J. M. La unidad de Europa (European unity). 

Leclercq, Jacques. Introduccién a la sociologia (Introduction to sociology). 

Hérler de Carbonell, Elsa. Cooperativas de consumo (Consumers’ co-operatives). 

Collective work. Los hijos ante el amors (Youth and love). 

CESA and ICESB. Cédigo de moral del servicio social (Moral code of social service). 

Collective work. El servicio social en el hospital (Social service in the hospital). 

Marti y Torrella. Cédigo de moral politica (Code of political morality). 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIOLOGICAL CENTRE 
IN CRACOW 


There are two chairs of sociological studies at the Jagellonian University: 
the Chair of General Ethnography and Sociology (held since 1935 by Professor 
Kasimierz Dobrowski) and the Chair of Sociology and Demography (Professor 
Pawel Rybicki), established in 1957. 

The research work in general ethnography and sociology is mainly concerned 
with two fundamental processes: (a) the socio-cultural transformation of the 
rural milieu; and (b) the influence on the working class and its culture on the 
influx of rural population to the towns and industrial centres. Studies begin 
with the traditional peasant culture at the end of the feudal epoch. Research 
is concerned with the increasing social and cultural transformations in rural 
areas, with special stress on the consequences of the impact on rural areas of 
capitalism, and later of the socialist system. The studies also include the 
process of alienation of the peasant population from the villages, their migra- 
tion to the towns and industrial centres and the resulting formation of new 
social categories: (a) the category on the boundary-line of the peasant and 
working classes, consisting of people going to town each day to work in industry 
and the services; (b) the working class; and (c) the intelligentsia of peasant 
and worker origin. 

The research activity of the Chair of Sociology and Demography is concen- 
trated on three problems: (a) the history of social thought (Professor P. 
Rybicki’s studies on the influence of Aristotle’s Politics on modern social 
thought); (b) urban sociology (studies of the suburban zone of Cracow— 
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ecological, economic, demographic and sociological; the adjustment processes 
of the local population and newcomers to Nowa Huta, near Cracow, to 
conditions of town life); and (c) the demographic and sociological problems 
connected with the migratory movements of the population. 

In addition to research work proper, the two chairs are also responsible for 
the teaching of sociology at the Faculty of Philosophy and History of the 
Jagellonian University. 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF WARSAW 


The Social Sciences College in Warsaw, attached to the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers Party, was established in the academic year 1957/ 
58 as a higher school run by the party for the purpose of training social leaders. 
The college has two departments: History and Sociology, and Economics. The 
former has 176 students, of whom 63 are in the first, 53 in the second and 60 
in the third year of studies. The three-year residential curriculum in this 
department provides for some 550 hours of instruction in philosophical and 
sociological subjects. 

The most important subjects of study are: (a) selected problems of the history 
of philosophy and social thought (before Marx) ; (b) basic problems of Marxist 
philosophy; (c) main trends in the philosophy and sociology of the latter half 
of the nineteenth and in the twentieth century; (d) fundamental problems of 
Marxist sociology; (e) special fields of sociological research and theory; (f) 
methods of social study; (g) statistics and demography; (h) special lectures on 
contemporary sociological trends. Various seminars are held, devoted to 
sociology of classes and political parties, and sociology of religion. The 1960 
Sociological Seminar was attended by 17 students. A Social Study Centre was 
set up under the Chair of Philosophy and Sociology in 1959. The centre has 
three working groups which are engaged in research on the problems of party 
life and questions of social stratification. 

In future, when more experience has been gained and the scientific personnel 
strengthened, it is planned to make sociology a separate specialization and to 
expand the Social Study Centre. 

The first graduating class will finish its studies at the Social Sciences College 
in 1960. Masters’ theses may be prepared during an extra-mural fourth you 
of study at the college or at other higher schools. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I, UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


International conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy (Geneva, 1-13 September 1958), 
Vol. 33: Index of the proceedings. 1958, ix+201 pp., printed, $16.50. A/coNnF.15/I1. 
[Ej.Pr.Sc.]? An index of more than 2,100 papers classified by subject and by author, 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Question of the publication of a United Nations juridical yearbook. July 1960, 25 pp., including 
annex. 4/4406. 

[Ej.Pr.] This report of the Secretary-General describes the nature and contents of the 

yearbook and indicates 1959 as the specimen year selected for the first compilation. 

The annex contains the plan drawn up for this yearbook on the basis of legal documents 

published by the United Nations in 1959. 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the work of its 12th session, 25 April- 
1 July 1960. July 1960, ii+101 pp. a/on.4/132. 

[Ej.Pr.Sc.] During this session, the commission examined, in particular, a draft article 

on consular intercourse and immunities, and another relating to special missions. 


Second report on consular intercourse and immunities. March 1960, iii+77 pp. A/cn.4/131. 
[Ej.Pr.Sc.] This report, presented by Mr. Zourek, deals with the question of the personal 
inviolability of consuls and of their exemption from penal jurisdiction, as well as with 
the application of the most favoured nation clause in the matter of consular intercourse 
and immunities. 


SECOND UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION OF CRIME AND THE TREATMENT 
OF OFFENDERS — 


The following documents sum up the working papers prepared for this Congress, which 
was held in London from 8 to 20 August 1960. 


The integration of prison labour with the national economy including the remuneration of prisoners. 
1960, v+47 pp. A/conF.17/1. 


. As a general rule no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically 
—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. The titles thus translated 
are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 

2. An explanation of the abbreviations used in this section is given on page 137. 
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{Ej.-Pr.Dp.] This document, presented by Mr. Carlos Garcia Bassalo, constitutes a 
general introduction to the work of the Congress. It reviews the following questions: 
prison labour; the integration of prison labour; full employment of prisoners, their 
vocational training and the various systems of organizing their work; competition 
between prison labour and free work. The employment of prisoners on farms, on public 
works projects and with private employers is also discussed. A part of the report is 
devoted to the remuneration of prison labour and to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various solutions adopted; these range from non-remuneration to payment equal 
to what is paid by ordinary business concerns. 


The integration of prison labour with the national economy, including the remuneration of prisoners. 
1960, iii-+33 pp. A/conr.17/2. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.Bl.] This report, prepared by the Secretariat, contains a brief study of the 
basic questions raised by the integration of prison labour with the national economy 
and the remuneration of prisoners. The authors have based their report on the norms 
relating to the treatment of prisoners as approved by the first United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders (Geneva, 1955). The report 
also discusses the results of various regional meetings devoted to similar questions: 
Asia and the Far East (Tokyo, 1957), Arab countries (Copenhagen, 1959), Europe 
(Geneva, 1954 and 1958). It describes present-day practice in this matter, and contains 
proposals for improvement. Annexed is a list of the United Nations publications and 
documents mentioned in the text. 


Prevention of types of criminality resulting from social changes and accompanying economic deve- 
lopment in less developed countries. 1960, iii+21 pp. A/CONF.17/4. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.Bl.] This publication contains special information concerning problems 

raised by delinquency in countries in the early stages of industrialization: social disor- 

ganization, demographic instability, migrations, rapid growth of centres of population, 

changes in customs, etc. 


Short-term imprisonment. 1960, v+ 107 pp. A/conF.17/5. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] Risks and disadvantages of penalties involving short-term imprisonment, 
according to the different categories of offenders. 


New forms of juvenile delinquency: their origin, prevention and treatment. 1960, v+154 pp. 
A/conF.17/2. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.BI.Sc.] This report, prepared by a judge, Mr. Wolf Mittendorf, contains 

numerous national statistics concerning juvenile delinquency today. It describes the 

new forms of juvenile delinquency (crimes against property, infringements of the rule 

of the road, group delinquency, vandalism, etc.) It also gives an account of the work 

of children’s courts. 


New forms of juvenile delinquency: their origin, prevention and treatment. 1960, iii+67 pp. 
A/conr.17/7. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.Bl.] Further information concerning present-day forms of juvenile delin- 

quency in various countries and the evolution of the methods used for their prevention 

and treatment. 


Pre-release treatment and after-care, and assistance to dependants of prisoners. 1960, iii+20 pp. 
A/conr.17/9. 
(Ej.Pr.] Main characteristics of present-day practice. Recommendations. 


Touth centres and the social maladjustment of youth. June 1960, 14 pp., including annex. 
A/CONF.17/10. 
[Fj.Pr.] A study of various experiments carried out in European and North African 


countries. 
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School and social maladjustment of youth. June 1960, 60 pp., including annex. A/conF.17/11, 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This report, presented by the Unesco Secretariat, defines the term ‘social 
maladjustment’ and describes its various manifestations and chief sociological and 
psychological causes. It then gives an account of the methods used, particularly in 
schools, to protect youth from the lack of balance which results from social 
maladjustment. 


Prevention of types of criminality resulting from social changes and accompanying economic deve- 

lopment in less developed countries. 1960, vi+94 pp. A/CONF.17/13. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This document contains two reports. The first, prepared by Mr. J. J. Pana- 
kal, of Bombay, describes the difficulties raised by economic development and the 
creation of a new industrial environment after the breaking down of the traditional] 
social structure. The second, by Mr. A. M. Khalifa, of Cairo, deals with the prevention 
of types of criminality resulting from social change and economic development in under- 
developed countries. 


REFUGEES 


Programme for non-settled refugees living outside camps. April 1960, ii+-30 pp. A/Ac.96/65. 
[Ej.Pr.Org.Dp.] This second part of the 1960 programme, presented by the High 
Commissioner, indicates the distribution, for each type of project, of the sums allocated 
to the following countries: Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Jordan, Morocco 
and Turkey. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


SITUATION IN VARIOUS REGIONS 


Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration, covering the period from 1 April 1959 to 31 March 1960. April 1960, 
101 pp., including annexes, 1/1516. 

[Pr.Dp.St.Ej.Org.] This tenth and last report of the Advisory Council gives an outline 

of the development of Somaliland during the last ten years and indicates the progress 

achieved. The main questions are briefly set forth, with special emphasis on the last 
arrangements made with a view to the transfer of powers. The report mentions the main 
problems which Somaliland will have to resolve after it has obtained its independence. 


Report of the Administering Authority on the process of separation of the administration of the 

Northern Cameroons from that of Nigeria. May 1960, 12 pp. T/1530. 
[Ej.Pr.Org.] The first part of this report contains the results of the plebiscite which 
took place in the Northern Cameroons in November 1959 and discusses the plebiscite 
envisaged for March 1961. The object of these consultations is to enable the populations 
concerned to choose between union with the Republic of Cameroun and union with the 
Federation of Nigeria. The second part contains information about the administration 
of the Northern Cameroons since 1 October 1960, and about the democratization of 
the local administration. 


United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1960. Report on Tan- 
ganyika. May 1960, 111 pp., 7/1532; and Addendum, May 1960, 10 pp., including 
annexes, T/1532/ADD.1. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] Recent aspects of the political, economic, social and cultural development 

of this region, which is progressing towards autonomy or independence. 


Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1960. Report on Ruanda-Urundi. 
June 1960, 191 pp., including annexes. 1/1538. 
[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.] This report deals with the present situation in Ruanda-Urundi (dis- 
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turbances in Ruanda in November 1959, political events in Urundi in 1959 and at the 
beginning of 1960, relations between Ruanda and Urundi, the Africanization of cadres, 
the economic and social situation, educational questions), as well as with this territory’s 
future. 


INDIGENOUS CADRES 


Preparation and training of indigenous civil cadres in the Trust Territories. April 1960, 20 pp. 
7/1519. 
{Ej.Pr.Dp.] This report of the Secretary-General comprises two parts. The first lists, 
for each ‘Trust Territory, the organizations which have offered fellowships to native 
inhabitants, and provides information about the programme under which the 
fellowships are offered, the duration of such fellowships and the countries where 
fe ‘llowship-holders are to carry out their studies. 
The second part contains a short account of the technical assistance projects concern- 
ing the sending of experts on missions. 


LAND REFORM 


Ninth report of the Committee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. June 1960, 
146 pp., including annexes. 1/1544. 

[Ej.Pr.St.] An account of the Committee’s work. General outline of a special survey on 

the use of lands and the reform of the land system in Tanganyika. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION IN THE ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND LEGAL FIELDS 


Consolidated report on the appraisals of the scope, trend and costs of the programmes of the United 
Nations, Specialized Agencies and ithe IAEA in the economic, social and human rights fields. 
May 1960, 120 pp. E/3347 REV.I 

{Ej.Pr.Org.] The various Specialized Agencies and the organs of the United Nations 
have been invited to compare their activities with the needs to be met. This report 
contains a general summary of these appraisals. The introduction gives the background 
of economic and social co-operation at the international level. 1t is followed by a general 
description of the existing needs. The main part of the report is a study of the tasks which 
international organizations must perform in order to help the various countries to cope 
with these needs. The report also contains information concerning the present trends 
of the programmes and the measures to be taken to strengthen them. 


Consolidated work programm:e in the economic, social and human rights fields. June 1960, 32 pp. 
F/3399- 

[Ej.Pr.Org.] A general outline of the present activities of the United Nations in the 

following fields: study and analysis of economic and social trends; international trade 

and investments; development of underdeveloped countries; demographic policy; 

natural resources; raw materials; methods of production; financial policy ; transport and 

communications: statistics; drugs; public administration; social service; human rights. 


FLOW OF IDEAS 


International relations and exchanges in the fields of education, science and culture. Report of the 
Director-General of Unesco. 7 April 1960, 492 pp. E/3352. 

[Ej.Dp.St.Org.Bl.Sc.] This report covers the years 1955-59. It first describes the progress 

achieved in respect of the means of communication, taken in their widest sense (lines 

of communications, postal services, telecommunications, printed matter, films, etc.), 

during the period concerned. It then emphasizes that, despite this progress, approxi- 
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mately 60 per cent of the world’s population is unable to know what is taking place 
beyond a purely local horizon and that only 2 per cent of this population have visited 
a foreign country during any particular year. Lastly, the report deals with the activities 
of international organizations in this field, the role of universities and other national 
institutions, cultural agreements, exchanges of students and teachers, and scientific 
relations between the various countries. 


SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT 


Survey of the main trends of inquiry in the field of the natural sciences, the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge and the application of such knowledge for peaceful ends. 13 May 1960, xxi+ 445 pp. 
E/3262. 

ogee This survey was prepared by Mr. Pierre Auger in co-operation with the 
United Nations, the International Atomic Energy Agency and Unesco. The introduc. 
tion deals with the general acceleration of the scientific movement throughout the 
world, The rest of the report, which is based on substantial documentation, describes 
the recent research trends in the different branches of the natural sciences, as well as the 
progress achieved in the dissemination and practical application of knowledge. The 
report covers various branches of the sciences, ranging from mathematics to medicine, 
each of the intermediary sciences being studied in turn. For instance, the chapter on the 
chemical sciences has some twenty sub-divisions (chemistry of organo-metallic com- 
pounds, silicon compounds, radiochemistry, etc.) and there are also several chapters 
dealing with the biological and other applications of chemical knowledge. Similar 
treatment is given to physics, astrophysics, biology, etc. 


CHILDHOOD AND MATURITY 


Digest of Unicef-aided projects. Several documents. May 1960. £/1ceF/400 and Addenda. 
[{Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] A summary of Unicef-aided programmes, which relate to the develop- 
ment of health services for mothers and children, disease control, nutrition, and emer- 
gency aid. The programmes are classified by category and by country. 


NEW SOURCES OF ENERGY 


United Nations conference on new sources of energy. May 1960, 11 pp., including annexes. 
E/3371. 

[Ej.Pr.Org.] This conference is expected to take place in August 1961. The present 

document contains a general outline of the conference’s likely programme: a study of 

ways of improving knowledge and techniques with respect to the use of solar energy, 

wind energy and geothermic energy, with particular regard to the needs of under- 

developed countries. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Appraisal of the programme of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 1959-1964. April 1960, 
64 pp. E/3346. 

[Org.Ej.Pr.] A study of the international tasks that might be undertaken in connexion 

with the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Comparison with the agency’s 

present programme. Likely future trends. Need for trained staff. Financial prospects. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World economic survey: 1959. Parts 1 and 2. 1960, 250 pp. E/3361. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] The first part of this document contains chapters devoted to investment 
trends and policies in industrial countries, underdeveloped countries and countries 
with a planned economy. The second part analyses the evolution of the economic 
situation in these three groups of countries. 
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ECONOMIC FORECASTING 


Evaluation of long-term economic projections. June 1960, 42 pp., including appendix. 2/3379. 
[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.] The various countries and the international organizations have been 
invited to answer a questionnaire relating to their methods of conceiving and preparing 
long-term economic projections. The present report contains the replies from Austria, 
Ceylon, Denmark, France, Iraq, Portugal, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the European Economic Community, the 
Organization of American States and the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. The report contains general conclusions concerning the methods permit- 
ting the evaluation of economic prospects at the national level, and an analysis of certain 
recent experiments. 


Evaluation of long-term ecenomic projections. May 1960, 88 pp. £/3379/ADD.1. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This report, which is a follow-up to the preceding report, contains the text 
of the questionnaire and the replies from Australia, Republic of China, Costa Rica, 
Finland, Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Federation of Malaya, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, Thailand, United States of America, the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Evaluation of long-term economic projections. May 1960, 70 pp. £/3379/ADD.2. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This second addendum contains the replies from Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, El] Salvador, Ireland, Italy, Republic of Korea, Panama, Philippines, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


MODERNIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL TECHNIQUES 


Rural electrification. Volumes III and IV. 1959, ii+178 and ii+168 pp. respectively. 
E/EcE/260 and E/ece/ep/178. 

[Dp.Ej.Pr.] The general object of the Economic Commission for Europe’s survey on 
rural electrification is to place at the disposal of the less industrialized countries the 
results of the experiments carried out in countries which have already acquired consi- 
derable experience in this field. These two volumes contain reports from Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom, 


The state of rural electrification in Europe in 1958. 1960, iii+63 pp., including annexes. 
sT/ECE/EP/1. 

[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.BI.] The role of rural electrification. Its recent progress. Developments in 

this field in Europe during 1958. Investments. Consumption. Economic consequences. 


Agricultural mechanization. Potato harvesting. 1960, iii+ 48 pp. AGRI/MECH/15. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] Technical information on the machines used for potato harvesting. The 
special layout of the fields which they necessitate. Parking. Staff required. 


Mechanization of the application of chemical fertilizers in liquid form. 1960, ii+46 pp., 
including illustrations. AGRI/MECH/16. 

[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.Bl.] Data concerning the use of machines for the application of nitric 

and ammoniac fertilizers. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN DIFFERENT ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Ways and means of promoting wider trade co-operation among States. June 1960, 32 pp., 
including annexes. E/3389. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] This document deals exclusively with commercial relations between 

countries with planned economies and countries with market economies. It comprises 

four sections: principles and practices in international trade among countries of market 
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economies; principles and practices in international trade among countries of planned 
economies; problems raised by trade relations between these two groups of countries; 
the efforts already made to solve these problems. 


FLOW OF CAPITAL 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. International flow of private capital 1956. 
1959. May 1960, 117 pp., including annexes. £/3369. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] This document contains the essential data concerning direct investments, 

portfolio investments, financial investments, export credits and export guarantees, 

A special chapter deals with the main incentives adopted by the governments of capital- 

supplying and capital-receiving countries. 


FINANCING AND ACCELERATION OF DEVELOPMENT 


Governing Council of the Special Fund. 1960, 12 pp., printed, $0.35. E/3270/REV.1. 

[Dp.Ej.Pr.Org.] Report on the first two sessions of the Governing Council and a des. 
cription of the programme recommended by the Managing Director. Analysis of 
requests, cost estimates, agreements with governments and executing agencies, 
Annexed is a statement of the contributions pledged and paid for the financial year 1959. 


International economic assistance to the less developed countries. July 1960, 105 pp. E/3395. 
[E}j.Pr.Dp.St.Org.] General outline of the work done during the financial year 1958-50, 
and an analysis of the evolution of the programmes since 1953. 


HOUSING 


Concerted international action in the field of housing and related community facilities. May 1950, 
22 pp., including annex. £/3382. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.] The existing needs in this field. Trends of the United Nations programme. 

Order of priority. The annex contains an analysis of the long-term programme of 

international action for the development of the construction of low-priced houses and 

related community facilities. This programme is presented by project, by executing 

agency and by year of construction. 


TIN 


Second International Tin Agreement. July 1960, 58 pp., including annexes. E/CONF. 32/4. 
[Ej.Pr.Sc.Dp.] A commentary on the text adopted at the end of the United Nations 
Tin Conference, held in New York in 1960. The object of the agreement is to prevent 
excessive fluctuations of prices, to regulate supplies, to promote production and to 
combat unemployment. Mention is made of the establishment of the International Tin 
Council. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


Commission on the Status of Women: equal pay for equal work. 1960, ix+-65 pp., printed, 
- $0.75. E/cn.6/341/REV.I. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.Org.] This booklet, prepared jointly by the United Nations Secretariat and 
the International Labour Organisation, describes the efforts made at the international 
level to promote the adoption and application of the principle of equal remuneration. 
It also describes the measures adopted by international organizations and the methods 
used by the different countries to give effect to them. It mentions the problems raised 
by the extension of this application. The annex contains the text of the ILO Conven- 
tion and Recommendation concerning Equal Remuneration, as well as information 
concerning the present situation with regard to ratifications. 
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AFRICA 


Economic Commission for Africa annual report, 7 January 1959-6 February 1960. April 1960, 

42 pp., printed, $0.50. £/3320(E/cN.14/54). 
(Ej.Pr.Dp.Org.Bl.] A report on the work done by the Research Division (Meeting 
of Experts on Techniques of Development Programming in Africa, first session of the 
Conference of African Statisticians), by the Joint Agriculture Division (ECA/FAO) and 
by the Community Development Branch. Relations with the Specialized Agencies 
and other organizations. Summary of the various discussions concerning economic 
trends in Africa, international assistance, surveys of natural resources, the work pro- 
gramme and priorities. Resolutions adopted by the Commission at its second session. 
List of the publications and principal documents issued since the Commission’s first 
session. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Economic survey of Latin America. 1959, xi+ 160 pp., 
printed, $2. E/cN.12/498/REV.1. 

(Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] The first part of this survey is concerned with Latin American trade 

with the United States of America and Western Europe. This is followed by the usual 

chapters on the evolution of the economic situation in Latin America (general analysis 

for the region as a whole, and monographs on the following countries: Argentina, 

Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico and Peru). 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress report on the common market programme. 
March 1960, 47 pp., including annex. E/cN.12/Ac.45/3. 

(Ej.Pr.Dp.] This report contains the text of the Montevideo Treaty signed on 18 February 

1960 by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. A short 

introduction sums up the work already done with a view to the organization of a 

common market in Latin America. 


Information paper on technical assistance provided to countries of the ECLA region under the 

expanded and regular programmes. February 1960, 25 pp. E/CN.12/AC.45/5. 
(Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] A general outline, and an account of certain instances of technical assis- 
tance. The document relates to the year 1959. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic survey of Asia and the Far East, 1959. 1960, ix+169 pp., printed, $3. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] The first part of this publication describes the present economic situation 
in this region, with particular emphasis on questions of production, foreign trade, 
actual needs and financia! policy. The second part studies the long-term prospects of 
external trade. The annex deals with importation problems relating to Japan. 


Economic Commission for Africa and the Far East. World Census of Agriculture. March 1960, 
9 pp. E/cen.11/astat/conF.3/L.8. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.] A general outline of the preparation of the agricultural census in each 

country in this region; supplements a previous report, which contained an analysis of 

the questionnaires used. 


Review of the facilities for training statisticians. March 1960, 11 pp. E/cN./11/ASTAT/CONF. 


3/L-7. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This document studies the problems raised in Asia and the Far East by 
the training of statisticians with modest qualifications. It describes the experience 
acquired in various countries in this region and indicates the means of improving the 
situation in this field. 
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Mining developments in Asia and the Far East. 1957. Bangkok, 1959, 50 pp., printed, 
$0.75. E/cNn.11/509. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] This report comprises two parts: the first gives a general picture of 

mining developments in this region (by category of ore), and the second contains 

monographs by country. 


Proceedings of the symposium on the development of petroleum resources of Asia and the Far East. 
1959, printed, $2.50. E/cNn.11/507. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.} This publication contains not only a summary of the work of this 
symposium (New Delhi, 1958), but also the texts of the working documents distributed 
to the participants. It also contains a statement of the resources and of production; 
describes the regulations governing the exploitation of petroleum and gives a comprehen. 
sive picture of the question for the region as a whole, as well as an outline of future 
prospects for each country, 


Annex to the proceedings of the symposium on the development of petroleum resources of Asia and th 
Far East. 1959, 73 pp., $1. E/cN.11/507/ANNEX. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] This annex contains maps, diagrams and statistical tables relating to the 

development of the petroleum resources of Asia and the Far East. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Economic developments in the Middle East, 1958-59. 1960, xi+125 pp., printed, $1.59. 
st/EcA/64. 

[Dp.Ej.Pr.St.] The developments that took place, during the period concerned, in all 

branches of the economy (agriculture, industrial production, petroleum, internal and 

external trade, balance of payments, economic development policy). This survey 

covers the following countries: Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 

Arabia, Turkey and the United Arab Republic. 


EUROPE 


Long-term trends and problems of the European steel industry. 1959, xi+176 pp., printed, $2. 
st /ECE/STEEL/1. 

[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.] The main object of this survey is to determine how the needs of Europe 

and of the other regions of the world, in the matter of steel products, will evolve during 

the next 15 years, what will be the likely evolution of steel production in these regions 

during the same period, and what will be the exportation prospects for the various 

European steel products. 


The electric power situation in Europe in 1958/1959 and its future prospects. 1960, vi+96 pp., 
including charts. st/EcE/EP/2. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.] A critical study of the future prospects of electric power in Europe. 


VALUE AND UTILIZATION OF CENSUSES IN LATIN AMERICA, ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Demographic indicators of the level of living. October 1959, 21 pp. E/cN.g/coNnF.1/L.11. 
[Ej.Pr.St.Sc.] In December 1959, the United Nations organized at Santiago (Chile 
a course of studies on the appreciation of the quality of the data furnished by censuses 
in Latin America and on the utilization of these data (particularly for planning). 
In previous issues, reference was made to a whole series of documents prepared for 
this course. This document is another of them; it shows that censuses provide excellent 
criteria—direct or indirect—of the level of living: structure of the population, child 
mortality, expectation of life, illiteracy, housing, etc. 


Selected bibliography on methods of projecting the school-age population, the economically active 
population, the urban and rural populations and the number and size of households. April 1960, 
21 pp. E/cN.g/CONF.2/L.11. 
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[Ej.Pr.St.] A course of studies similar to that mentioned with regard to the preceding 
document was organized, for Asia and the Far East, in Bombay, in July 1960. In the 
previous issue, mention was made of a whole series of documents prepared on that 
occasion. This publication mentions other such documents, the bibliography in question 
being mainly a list of the projections effected, together with references relating to the 
methods used. 


An attempt to appraise the accuracy of demographic statistics for an underdeveloped country: 
Thailand. April 1960. £/cN.g/conF.2/L.13. 

[Ej.Pr.St.] Information that can be obtained solely through population censuses in 

an underdeveloped country: Thailand. A study of the utilization of statistics concerning 

the natural movement of the population. Methods based:both on censuses and on sta- 

tistics concerning the natural movement of the population. 


Demographic indicators of the level of living. May 1960, 31 pp. E/cN.g/conF.2/L.14. 
[Ej.Pr.St.] Revised version of document £/cN.g/conr.1/L.11, referred to above in 
connexion with Latin America. 


Population projections needed for planning and policy-making. May 1960, 37 pp. E/CN.g/CONF. 
2/L.15. 

[Ej.Dp.Pr.Bl.] An analysis of the main types of demographic projection necessary 

for the working out of asocial and economic policy and the implementation of short- 

and long-term plans for development. 


International co-operation in demographic research and training in Asia and the Far East. May 1960, 
38 pp., including annex. E/cN.g/coNnF.2/L.16. 

[Ej.Pr.Dp.St.Bl.] The object of this document is to contribute to research on the best 

possible utilization, at the international level, of the results of the 1960 census in Asia 

and the Far East. 


Evaluation of population census results by post-enumeration field checks. June 1960, 23 pp. 
E/cN.g/CONF.2/L.17. 

[Ej.Pr.Sc.] In all branches of statistics there is a growing tendency to admit that error 

is possible; this error must be evaluated and the results corrected or adapted. The 

present document also describes the techniques used for checking census results. 


SECRETARIAT 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Rapport sur Venseignement hételier en Haiti. October 1955, 41 pp., including annexes. 
Taa/HAI/6, TAA/173/27/017. 

[Ej.Pr.] This report, intended to facilitate the establishment of a hotel-keeping schoof 

at Port au Prince, reviews the possibilities of developing tourist travel in the 

country. 


Urban community development in Pakistan. May 1960, 30 pp. TAO/PAK/19./REV.1. 
[Ej.Pr.] Brief historical background. Problems resulting from the present situation. 
Possibilities of applying community development principles. 


Industrial development: Small engine and mechanical equipment manufacturing in Thailand. 
June 1959, 103 pp. TAO/THA/9. 

[Ej.Pr.] Report of a technical assistance mission. Diagnosis of the state of industrial 

progress in Thailand. Development plan for the manufacture of small engines and 

mechanical equipment. Practical recommendations, 
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Development of cottage, handicraft and small-scale industries in Thailand. August 1959, 74 pp. 
“ TAo/THA/II. 
[Ej.Pr.] Supplements the report Tao/THA/g referred to above. 


Family and child welfare in Thailand. March 1960, 80 pp. TAO/THA/12. 

[{Ej.Pr.] The first chapter describes the position of children in Thai society. The follow. 
ing chapters are devoted to a critical study of the current social programmes dealing 
with the family and children (legal bases, methods used and means of improving these 
programmes). 


Report on the development of a rehabilitation centre programme for the Workers’ Insurance Insti- 
tution, Turkey. July 1959, 43 pp. TAO/TUR/26. 

[Ej.Pr.] This report, the result of a survey carried out in Ankara and Istanbul, gives 

the recommendations of a commission sent by WHO, ILO and the Technical Assis- 

tance services. It contains a complete plan for setting up a rehabilitation centre. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 


Sample surveys of current interest. 1960, 42 pp., printed, $0.50. st/sTaT/sER.c/9. 
[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.] The ninth of a series of semi-periodical papers reviewing the sample 
surveys carried out in different countries on problems of general interest. Sets out the 
aims and methods of these surveys. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Seminar on rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. Copenhagen, 21 June-24 July 1959. 
1960, 108 pp. st/TAO/SER.C/41. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.] This seminar, organized for nationals of Latin American countries, was 

intended to give them a better knowledge of modern methods of rehabilitating the 

physically handicapped. This report gives a summary of the work of the seminar 

together with its findings. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Yearbook on human rights for 1957. 1960, 315 pp., printed, $5. 

[Dp.Sc.Ej.Pr.] This yearbook brings together the most important legal documents 
concerning human rights, as defined in the Universal Declaration (new constitutional 
texts, government decrees, administrative regulations, and relevant court decisions). 
The information, all of which refers to the year under review, is grouped under 
countries. 


Freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. 1960, 249 pp., printed, $4.50. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.Sc.] This volume, which forms an annex to the Yearbook on human rights, 
reviews the laws and provisions in force in some sixty countries in regard to freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. The laws and provisions are followed by 
analytical and historical notes. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
Helping economic development in Asia and the Far East, the work of ECAFE. 1960, 52 pp.; 


printed, $0.25. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] Information booklet giving a general picture of the work of the commission. 


STATISTICS 


Statistical yearbook, 1959. 1960, 618 pp., printed, $8. 
[Ej.Pr.St.Dp.] Comparative tables, based on the statistics of over 150 countries and 
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territories, dealing with all the important aspects of the situation as regards population, 
national economy and civilization. 


), 74 pp. 




























Directory of international standards for statistics. 1960, 33 pp., printed, $0.75. st/stat/sER, 


m/22/REV. 1. 
> follow. [Ej.Pr.St.Sc.] Definitions of statistical concepts and classifications established by 
dealing international conventions, regulations and recommendations. Bibliography of the 


ng these methodological publications of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
designed to promote the standardization of statistical data. 


ce Insti. 
il, gives II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
il Assis. 
itre, 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 
THE WORK OF ILO 
sample Appraisal of the programme of the International Labour Organisation, 1959-1964. 1960, 
out the 41 pp., printed, $0.30. 


[Ej.Pr.Org.] This study, which forms Part I of Volume 43 of the Official bulletin of 

the ILO, draws attention to the general policy and main trends of the organization’s 

programme, compares this programme with the needs to be met, and describes the 

methods of work which will enable ILO to develop that programme in the coming 
1959. years. 


s, Was INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (1961): PROGRAMME AND PRELIMINARY REPORTS 


ng the 
‘Minar Memorandum on the forty-fifth session of the International Labour Conference. 1960, 14 pp., 
printed. 


[Ej.Org.] Agenda as at present foreseen: reduction of hours of work, workers’ housing, 
employment policy, vocational training, equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals in regard to social security. 


ments Reduction of hours of work. 1960, 60 pp., printed, $0.60. 

tional [Ej.Pr.Org.] Report prepared for the forty-fifth session of the International Labour 
310Ns), Conference (1961). Statement of the position and text of a draft recommendation 
under on the reduction of hours of work. 


Workers’ housing. 1960, 53 pp., printed, $0.60. 
[Ej.Pr.Org.] Similar to the previous report, but bearing on another item on the agenda 


Ni of the forty-fifth session of the International Labour Conference (1961). 
edom 
od by CO-OPERATIVES 


Co-operative management and administration. 1960, 222 pp., printed, $2. 

[Ej.Pr.] The aim of this study is to describe the methods which can be applied to the 
various aspects of co-operative management and administration. The first chapter 
 pp., gives an outline of the co-operative movement. The subsequent chapters deal with 
the general control exercised by a management committee, elected in accordance 
sion. with democratic principles, and then with the administrative problems arising in 
connexion with staff, premises, purchases and sales, transport of goods, finance and 
production. 


1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF TRADE UNION ACTIVITY 


The protection of trade union funds and property. 1960, 200 pp., printed, $2. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.] This study consists of nine chapters. The first chapter sets out the inter- 
national standards which apply in this field. Chapters II to VIII are devoted to an 
examination of existing legislation and practice in the various countries, particularly 
in regard to the sources of trade union funds and property, the different uses to which 
they can be put, their internal administration, measures which permit or promote 
satisfactory management, and the supervision of the trade unions’ financial adminis- 
tration by the public authorities. Conclusions are set out in Chapter IX, 


STUDY OF EARNINGS 


The comparison of industrial and agricultural earnings. By H. Kotter. 1960, 17 pp., printed. 
{Ej.Pr.St.] The author attempts to lay down guiding principles for comparisons of 
this nature and outlines the difficulties to which they give rise. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN ASIA 


Social security in Asia. Two studies. 1960, 18 pp. and 24 pp., printed. 

{Ej.Pr.Dp.] A brief survey of social security in Asia at mid-century. A general picture, 
together with information about each country, with emphasis on the progress achieved 
since 1g50. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


Employment policy in Switzerland. 1960, 5 pp., printed. 

{Ej.Pr.] As a precaution against a serious international economic crisis, the public 
authorities have taken a series of measures to protect employment, both in the private 
and public sectors. These flexible and varied measures are summarized in this booklet, 
as are also those aiming at the development of employment in mountainous areas. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


Appraisal of the programmes of FAO, 1959-1964. 1959, 88 pp., printed. £/3342. 
{Ej.Pr.Org.] Chapter I of this appraisal gives a picture of the needs which FAO must 
attempt to meet. The past and current programmes are then compared with these 
needs. The document concludes with a description of prospects for development up 
to 1964. 


Per capita fibre consumption levels, 1948-1958. 1960, 183 pp., printed, $2. 

[Ej.St.Dp.] The fibres dealt with in this volume are cotton, wool and artificial fibres 
—cellulose and synthetic—which are the principal materials used in the manufacture 
of textiles. The consumption of each fibre is given by countries. 


Fishing boats of the world: IT. 1960, 781 pp., printed, $7. 

(Ej.Pr.St.Dp.BI.] This volume contains 55 articles, illustrated by tables, graphs, plans 
and photographs. Together with the first volume it forms a very complete source of 
information on the constructicn of fishing vessels ard the methods of using them (in 
internal waters, territorial waters, on the high seas and in the intervening zones) and 
on the treatment of fishery products up to the time of marketing. The articles are 
grouped in four sections. The first section deals with the various fishing techniques and 
the different types of fishing boats. The second deals with the materials used in the 
building of fishing boats. The third is devoted to the construction of boats and their 
behaviour at sea. The fourth classifies the different types of vessel according to whether 
they are used in coastal waters or on the high seas. 
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Tea. Trends and prospects. 1960, 84 pp., printed, $1. 
[Dp.Ej.Pr.St.] Classification of the various kinds of tea. Statistics of production, 
consumption, international trade and prices. Future prospects. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Report of the World Meteorological Organization, 1959. Geneva, 1960, 184 pp. £/3350. 
[Ej.Pr.Org.] An outline of the work of the organization in 1959. This work has an 
indirect bearing on many economic problems, and gives food for thought to specialists 
in international intellectual co-operation. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


THE WORK OF WHO 


Appraisal of the programme of the World Health Organization, 1959-1964. April 1960, 
183 pp. £/3344- 

[Ej.Pr.Org.] This report first recalls WHO's structure and methods of work and 

the machinery by which its programmes are drawn up and co-ordinated with those of 

other agencies; it then sets out the main current problems of public health, considers 

what WHO has so far been able to do towards solving them, and indicates what its 

programme might be over the coming years. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL ACTION AGAINST VARIOUS DISEASES 


Expert committee on venereal infections and treponematoses. 1960, 73 pp., printed, $1. 
{Ej.Pr.Sc.Dp.] This fifth report of the expert committee examines the present state of 
the minimum standards in the fight against venereal diseases among seamen, and 
deals with the elimination of endemic treponematoses by means of publicity campaigns 
addressed to the general public. 


Expert committee on tuberculosis. 1960, 19 pp., printed, $0.30. 

{Ej.Pr.] Seventh report of the committee. Problems arising from the methods of collec- 
tive action used in the fight against tuberculosis. Preventive measures, detection, 
treatment. 


European technical conference on the control of infectious diseases through vaccination programmes. 
1960, 21 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Ej.Pr.] This report describes current practice and the problems arising from it, and 

shows the part played by vaccination programmes in the social control and elimination 

of infectious diseases. 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 23, no. 2-3, 1960, 282 pp., $2. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.Sc.St.Bl.} This issue, which is devoted to plague, deals with research carried 
out in Iran, India and Java, establishes that this disease is on the decline and reviews 
the means of action employed to hasten this decline. 


Endemic goitre. 1960, 462 pp., printed, $8. 

{Ej.Pr.Sc.Dp.St.] This monograph contains a series of studies on endemic goitre: its 
history, geographical distribution, effect on health, physiology, treatment and prophy- 
laxis. Numerous statistics are given. 


World Health Organization Chronicle. Vol. 14, no. 9, September 1960, 39 pp., $0.30. 
[Ej.Pr.Sc.Dp.] This number is devoted entirely to endemic goitre: its distribution 
in the world, etiology and pathology, links with cretinism, individual and group 
therapy. 
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FOOD HYGIENE 












Joint FAO|WHO expert committee on milk hygiene. 1960, 55 pp., printed, $0.60. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.] This second report of the joint committee deals with the hygiene of liquid 
milk, the control of the preparation of dairy products, water supply, and the special 
problems of milk hygiene in hot countries. An annex sets out the principles concerning 
milk and dairy products. 









UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 











Report of the Universal Postal Union, 1959. Berne, 1960, 58 pp., printed. 
[Ej.Pr.Dp.Org.] The work cf the higher echelons of the union. Relations with other 
international organizations. Work of the international bureau. Finance. 









UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (Unesco) 








BIBLIOGRAPHIES 





International bibliography of social and cultural anthropology. Bilingual: English-French, 
Vol. IV, 1960, 341 pp., printed, 22.75 NF. 

[Sc.Dp.Bl.] This volume contains a classified list of the books, articles and reports 

published in various countries in 1958 on problems of interest to specialists in social 

and cultural anthropology. The titles of works published in languages other than English 

or French are translated into English. The volume lists a total of 4,896 titles. 








International bibliography of political science. Bilingual: English-French, Vol. VII, 1960, 
354 pp., printed, 21.25 NF. 

[Sc.Dp.Bl.] This volume, on the same lines as the one just mentioned but dealing with 

political science, likewise lists works published in 1958. It comprises 4,917 titles. 


























International bibliography of economics. Bilingual: English-French, Vol. VII, 1960, 528 pp., 
printed, 36.75 NF. 

[Sc.Dp.Bl.] This volume, on the same lines as the two foregoing, but dealing with 

economics, likewise lists works published in 1958. It comprises 8,379 titles. 


URBANIZATION 


Participation of Unesco experts in the United Nations Urbanization Survey Mission in the 

Mediterranean Region. 15 July 1960, 6 pp., Unesco/ss/30. 
[Org.Dp.Ej.Bl.] Experts appointed by the United Nations, Unesco, WHO, ILO and 
FAO were entrusted with the study of the most urgent problems affecting urban 
development in the Mediterranean region. They pursued their investigations in 
several typical countries (Greece, UAR-Egypt, Libya and Morocco), consulting the 
local and national authorities with a view to assembling the basic data for a programme 
of concerted international action. The document listed above gives a brief review of 
the mission’s terms of reference and activities, stressing those problems more parti- 
cularly within Unesco’s sphere of competence. It makes recommendations, and gives 
the main facts of the problems faced. A list of the working papers prepared for the 
experts rounds off the report. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Statistics on special education|Statistiques relatives a l’enseignement sbécial. 1960, 154 pp.. 
printed, 7 NF. 
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[Sc.St.Dp.Bl.] This new volume in the series Statistical reports and studies covers the 
general field of education specially designed for children suffering from a mental, 
physical or social disability (and sometimes, for exceptionally gifted ones, too). An 
introductory analysis of special education is followed by sections on 53 countries 
(number of special school pupils, ratio of these to the total school-age population, 
types of special school or class, age and sex distribution of the pupils, and number of 
teachers). 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES 


Report on the educational needs of the Arab countries. 12 August 1960, 25 pp. Unesco/11 
c/pRG/2. 

[Ej.Pr.Org.St.Dp.] A survey of the needs for educational development in Arab countries 
was undertaken by Unesco at the request of its General Conference. For the purposes 
of the survey, a thorough analysis was made both of existing documents and publications 
and of the replies to a questionnaire sent to the various countries concerned. A mission 
was also sent to study the matter on the spot. A Conference of Representatives of 
Ministries of Education of Arab Member States of Unesco was then held in Beirut in 
February 1960 to consider the material thus collected. The results of the survey are 
presented in the form of statistics and recommendations. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. == Contains statistics. 

Sc. == Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying asystem of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cioucn, Shepard C. Basic values of Western civilization. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960, xii+132 p. 

In his attempt to determine the basic values of Western civilization, the author 

begins by defining the concepts of ‘culture’ and ‘value’. He considers that 

civilization, in the Western sense of the term, is to be measured: (a) by the 
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degree of respect accorded to the worth and well-being of the individual; 
(b) by the degree of control over the physical environment; (c) by the extent 
of concord, peace, and observance of the golden rule ‘Do as you would be 
done by’; (d) by the extent to which works of art are deliberately created and 
consciously enjoyed; (e) by the extent to which circumstances enable the 
individual to develop his possibilities to the full by advancing to the higher 
levels of that civilization. Mr. Clough considers Western civilization to be 
based on the idea that the be-all and end-all of man is mankind and not, as 
in other cultures, a divinity, a class or a social institution (Church or State), 
He traces this basic individualism through Western life in all its aspects, 
But the individual cannot attain his ends except through some social institu. 
tion. Social institutions—the family, the Church, the State—thus constitute 
basic values, and the author discusses each of them in turn. He next considers 
material values—which loom larger for Western man than for people of other 
cultures—and the ways in which economic development has facilitated their 
pursuit. Here he departs from the optimism which prompts his generally 
favourable view of Western characteristics, and deplores the increasing 
obsession with material needs. Optimism reasserts itself, however, when he 
goes on to describe Western enthusiasm for science (now more and more 
divorced from religion), for religion (dwindling to a code of ethics) and for 
aesthetics (steadily increasing, and ranging from museums to three-star res- 
taurants). Lastly, belief in progress seems to him to be a typical feature of 
Western civilization. The last two chapters of the book deal with variations 
in basic values in different regions, groups and situations (war being a 
typical situation in which a civilization denies its values or leaves them in 
abeyance), make predictions regarding the future of Western values (the 
author foresees the continuance of the present trend of development), and 
give a brief account of the spread of present-day Western values to other parts 
of the world. 


Davin, René. Le droit frangais. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence, 1960, 213 pp., bibliogr. 

The first volume of an introduction to the study of French law, intended for 
foreign students and jurists. After briefly describing the historical development 
of French law, the author discusses certain factors without which it cannot be 
understood. He deals first with the Constitution and the administrative and 
judicial organization of present-day France (the Constitution of 1958) and 
then with the training and professional organization of French jurists (judges, 
counsel, etc.), and with the part assigned by the French to law as a contribu- 
tion to social stability. He afterwards classifies the various branches of French 
law (public, private, commercial, penal, constitutional, administrative, fiscal, 
etc.), and concludes with a discussion of the sources of French law and the 
methods it employs. The importance of the law is paralleled, he says, by that 
of custom, jurisprudence and the writings of legal experts, not forgetting the 
influence of certain overriding considerations, such as the principles of public 
order and of equity. He thus depicts French legal tradition and organization 
in their widest social context. 


Durjker, H. C. J.; Friypa, N. J. National character and national stereotypes. A 
trend report prepared for the International Union of Scientific Psychology. Amsterdam, 
North Holland Publishing Company, 1960, xi+238 pp. (bibliography, 
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pp. 170-238.) First volume of Confluence, a series published by the Interna- 

tional Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. 
This first volume in the Confluence series, published as a summary of the inves- 
tigation devoted to various aspects of the subject, has a twofold aim. It seeks 
to inform its readers about the abundant material published in the last few 
years on the theme of national character, and to acquaint them with the 
different approaches to that study, the problems that had to be solved and the 
prospects that lie ahead—thus providing a synthesis on which to base further 
research, 

So far as actual documentation is concerned, the authors have drawn up a 
bibliography of about a thousand titles of articles and books, all dealing with 
modern countries. This is methodically ‘classified under eight heads—defini- 
tion of national character, general problems of culture, or of culture and 
personality, research methods, etc. Since the bibliography has no index, 
except for a list of authors and a list of periodicals mentioned, with their 
abbreviations, a special chapter of the book explains the distribution of studies 
according to the country with which they deal. Concise notes indicate the 
subject covered. Many of these call attention to the wide variety of works 
mentioned and the divergencies between their authors’ views, and thus 
emphasize the difficulty of arriving at a systematic definition of national 
character. 

Such a definition is, however, attempted, first of all in the chapter dealing 
with the concept of national character—which is considered in connexion 
with that of ‘modal personality’—and later in the chapters on national stereo- 
types and their possible relation to national character. Two methodological 
analyses are devoted to the question of how national character should be 
studied. The first stresses the diversity of the lines followed by the different 
authors and strives to establish constants on which a definite method of study 
might be based; the second deals with the possibilities and limitations of the 
comparative method of studying national character. It is interesting to compare 
this analysis with the various evaluations of this method which have been 
attempted, both on the closely related level of ‘cross-cultural studies’ and on 
other and more distant levels, such as that of ‘comparative government’. 
The analysis shows that from whatever angle it may be approached, the compa- 
rative method calls for some clarification of concepts—which, by implication, 
refers us back to the attempts to elucidate the concepts of national character, 
culture, personality, etc. Here, as elsewhere in the social sciences, no metho- 
dology can be established until a firm theoretical basis has been discovered. 
Despite the authors’ resolute attempt to shed some light on the most confused 
points and to assemble the elements of a systematic study, they cannot be said 
to have entirely succeeded. The aims they set for research can be attained only 
if a start is made with a body of theories reliable enough to serve as the founda- 
tion for genuine comparisons. But this account of the efforts made to this end 
during the last few decades will undoubtedly help to ground such theories 
and thus contribute to the advancement of the two related studies, cultural 
anthropology and social science. 


The causes of wealth, by Jean Fourastié. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960, 


246 pp., $5. mm 
This edition of Jean Fourastié’s Machinisme et bien-étre has been revised, adapted 
and translated into English by Theodore Caplow. The work begins with an 
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examination of the fluctuating purchasing power of wages in France. There 
follows a consideration of general indicators of levels of living set in the context 
of French history, and a comparison of levels of living and real purchasing 
power in various countries of the modern world. The first section is rounded 
off by a study of the relationship between the level of living and the productivity 
of work. 

In the second pagt of the book, Fourastié turns to a discussion of styles of 
life from a sociological and psychological point of view, under the heading; 
of occupational factors, duration of work, education, individual and family 
factors, health and life expectancy. He maintains that the productivity of 
labour is the independent variable of contemporary economic development 
and that economic phenomena are mainly labour force phenomena; he 
cautions against easy pessimism concerning individualistic values in ‘tertiary 
civilizations.’ The force of his argument is adequately rendered by the English 
text. There are notes, tables and an index. 


Hosexitz, Bert F. Sociological aspects of economic growth. Glencoe, IIl., The 

Free Press, 1960, $5. 

A collection of nine papers by the author, previously published in a variety 
of journals. 

The first deals by way of introduction with the scope and history of theories 
of economic growth, and draws attention to the pioneering work of the mer- 
cantilists and the debate between the classicists, as represented by Malthus, 
and the neo-classical school of thought, as anticipated by William Godwin. 
This in turn set the stage for the German historicists such as List, Schmoller 
and Sombart. 

In the second paper, ‘Social Structure and Economic Growth’, Hoselitz 
develops the notion that ‘the crucial aspect of a theory of economic develop- 
ment... is the need to explain the transition from a state of ‘‘underdevelop- 
ment’’ to a state of ‘‘advancement’’.’ This may be done through the use of 
Talcott Parsons’ ‘pattern variables’, an analytical tool which in turn makes 
possible the determination of ‘the mechanisms by which the social structure 
of an underdeveloped country becomes altered and takes on features which 
characterize an economically advanced country’. This process is examined 
in the third essay by reference particularly to the theory of social deviance 
and two examples of cultures—the Maori and the Japanese—which accom- 
plished sudden and rapid economic growth with almost no alteration in the 
social structure. It is suggested that these two patterns may be more pertinent 
to the situation in modern underdeveloped countries than either the Marxist 
approach or the social deviance theory. 

Under ‘Patterns of Economic Growth’, three sets of dichotomies are 
distinguished: expansionist and intrinsic development, dominant and satellitic 
development, and induced and autonomous development. These are condition- 
ed, respectively, by the ratio between population and natural resources 
available to that population in the initial phase of the development process, 
by the degree of dependence upon one or more foreign countries experienced 
by a society in the course of its economic development, and by the degree of 
initiative displayed by government in stimulating and directing the process 
of growth. Thus, eight possible ideal types of development can be deduced. 

The fifth essay, ‘Population Pressure, Industrialization and Social Mobi- 
lity’ is a discussion of the population obstacle to economic development in 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Asia as compared with pre-industrial Europe; the importance of small-scale 
industry is underlined. The next paper, ‘Entrepreneurship and Economic 
Growth’ demonstrates reasons why the historical experience in this context, 
derived from European models, is not strictly applicable to presently under- 
developed countries. 

The last three papers in the book deal with various aspects of urbanization 
and its relationship with economic growth. Hoselitz identifies several problem 
areas (location, manpower mobilization) and useful fields for further study 
(surveys of urban institutions, social and occupational structure, nature of 
urban growth, comparative urban development). He also distinguishes 
between ‘generative’ and ‘parasitic’ cities by reference to their impact on 
economic growth, and finally analyses urbanization and economic growth 
in Asia, where many cities are in fact cultural importations and the pheno- 
menon of ‘over-urbanization’ calls for special measures. 


MeyriAT, Jean, ed. La Calabre, une région sous-développée de (Europe méditerra- 
néenne, by Anne-Marie Seronde et al. Paris, Colin, 1960, xxiv-+332 pp., 
maps, bibliogr. 

Economically and socially, Calabria is one of the most backward parts of 

southern Italy. It is thus one of the underdeveloped areas that are a charac- 

teristic feature of the region bordering the Mediterranean basin. It presents 
most of the problems encountered in other regions which have not yet been 
industrialized—but in a special form, since it is also part of a country with 
other areas that have risen to a higher economic level, including some like 

Piedmont and Lombardy, which are highly industrialized. 

These problems have been studied by a team of French investigators who 
endeavoured, while maintaining an attitude of sympathy towards the commu- 
nity they were observing, to keep at a sufficient distance to retain their object- 
ivity of judgement. 

They dealt with a small district, applying the method of ‘area studies’. 
Starting with the same set of problems, each of them made a survey of a 
particular aspect of life in Calabria, always bearing in mind that all the 
observations collected were to be summarized later. The book opens with a 
preface describing the principal conclusions of the survey, followed by an 
introduction which provides basic information abut geographical conditions, 
vital statistics and past history; the remainder consists of a number of chapters, 
each by a different investigator. 

The first chapter, by Michel de Soultrait, deals with the Calabrian economy, 
indicating its fragility and instability, and noting at the same time that it is 
now going through a transitional phase. The establishment of contact between 
Calabria and the industrial world has created new needs and led to increased 
consumption, but has not yet provided the additional wealth required to 
satisfy those needs. 

Anne-Marie Seronde deals chiefly with the agrarian reforms which represent 
the most systematic of the Italian Republic’s efforts to improve living conditions 
in the poorest parts of the country. She sums up these reforms, assessing favour- 
able results and describing the difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
their fuller application. 

René Nouat describes the main features of a community which is still 
preponderantly rural and traditional. He explains the position occupied by 
the different classes of society, gives many particulars concerning the scale 
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of social depression (Calabria has the lowest economic and cultural level in J 
the whole of Italy), and lays stress on the poverty and illiteracy of the region, § mai 
before pointing to the factors of progress and making an assessment of Cala. J figu 
bria’s prospects of emerging from its isolation. in 
‘Il Costume’, the chapter by Paul Lengrand and Joseph Rovan, deals with dist 
the customary and specific behaviour of the Calabrians, describing their ‘ 
present civilization. The authors dwell on the isolation of Calabria and on the § out 
principal psychological traits displayed in the Calabrian character—dread of § the 
life and of change, taboos connected with women, attitude towards social In 
superiors, privilege and authority. ind 
Elena Cassin, in her account of religious life, dwells less on demonstrations an 
of Catholic piety than on two separate phenomena—the survival, amidst ’ 
the Italian population, of small groups of Lebanese who follow the Greek or tha 
Latin observance and the development of several Protestant movements, the 
whose zeal is in contrast to the general apathy of the environment. pal 
The last caapter, by Jean Besson, deals with the electoral geography of the ont 
region. He offers an analysis, illustrated by numerous maps, of political life eX] 
in the community and the general political trend since 1945, as shown by the agi 
results of successive elections. The instability of political behaviour in Calabria pe! 
is noted and various aspects which resist attempts to explain this behaviour zat 
are discussed. gel 
rel 
Pecocio, Eugenio; Mazzarino, Mario; ParLato, Valentino. Industrializzazione fut 
e sottosviluppo, il progresso tecnologico in una provincia del Mezzogiorno. Torino, int 
Einaudi, 1960, 278 pp. (Coll. La nuova societa, 4.) wi 
The purpose of this monograph, which was presented to the International 
Congress for the Study of Technological Progress and the Italian Community, Sc 
held at Milan in the summer of 1960, is to investigate the problems raised by 
industrialization in an underdeveloped country and to show that their solution Tl 
must not be left entirely to private enterprise. The study was made in the ga 
Sicilian province of Syracuse, where industrialization has been effected entirely lin 
with outside aid. The province was in no position to industrialize itself, being ap 
almost completely agricultural and with very archaic institutions. There were, sit 
however, factors favourable to the introduction of new industries—the geo- th 
graphical position of Syracuse at a point of intersection of the Mediterranean co 
shipping routes, its mineral wealth (sulphur, rock salt, petroleum), the abun- is 
dant labour force and the low level of wages, combined with the considerable ha 
financial advantage—credit facilities, State subventions, tax and tariff relief— de 
conceded by the national and local authorities. of 
The industries set up are concerned chiefly with chemical products, the se 
by-products of petroleum, and building materials. The largest concerns include in 
the Rasiom Refinery—which is a key industry in the area, since it supplies th 
petroleum products to all the others—Sincat and Celene, offshoots of the Edison 
Company, which manufacture chemical fertilizers and plastics; and Angusta ac 
Petrolchimica, a member of the Montecatini group. in 
These are basic industries, which can consequently determine the whole ne 
industrial development of the region. But they are, by definition, subsidiaries of 
of large firms—monopolies or oligopolies—which are more concerned with cc 
profit-making than with the interests of the province and whose domination m 
makes it very difficult to set up small or medium-sized undertakings, since al 
these are inevitably drawn into their sphere of influence. al 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


This means that industrialization has been introduced in a way that leaves 
many problems unsolved; for instance, there is still a very high unemployment 
figure, because the increased openings for employment have led to an increase 
in the population. Industrialization has, however, brought about a better 
distribution of manpower among the different economic sectors. 

The authors’ description of the condition of the workers amounts to an 
outright indictment of the big companies and of their systematic flouting of 
the law and of the political liberty and trade union rights of their employees. 
In like manner, the wage-level, which is in general extremely low, clearly 
indicates the extent to which managements count on turning unemployment 
and the destitute condition of the population to their own profit. 

The scope of the economic and social changes, too, is restricted by the fact 
that the new undertakings are foreign to the region and that only part of 
the revenue they produce enters into the economic circuit of the province. This 
part is the amount paid out in wages, the increase in which is undoubtedly 
one of the most promising results of industrialization, since it has the effect of 
expanding consumption, particularly of food products, and thus promotes 
agricultural development. That development continues, however, to be ham- 
pered by working methods, which are still very primitive. Since industriali- 
zation has not as yet succeeded in changing that structure, or in influencing the 
general life of the community, it is evident that a number of basic problems 
remain to be solved and that their solution, on which the country’s economic 
future depends, cannot be achieved by private firms actuated by their own 
interest, but requires the co-ordinated and systematic intervention of the State, 
which has so far been lacking. 


ScHELLING, Thomas C. The strategy of conflict. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 

University Press, 1960, x-+309 pp. 

This is a collection of essays dealing with the application of the theory of 
games to the political and military problems of the atomic age (deterrents, 
limited warfare, disarmament, etc.). Among the instances to which the theory 
applies, the author devotes special attention to problems of strategy, i.e. to 
situations in which the soundest tactics of each protagonist are prompted by 
the moves of his opponent—in other words Mr. Schelling endeavours to 
construct a theory of interdependent decisions. But the decisions to which he 
is chiefly anxious to call attention are those to be taken by adversaries who 
have some common interest. These are games where a degree of mutual 
dependence compels the parties to accept some measure of compromise or even 
of collaboration; where communication may become more desirable than 
secrecy; where it is not always an advantage to have the initiative, to be well 
informed or to be free, since what one player may do to stave off the danger 
threatening both will affect what his opponent does for the same purpose. 

In elaborating these points, the author emphasizes the possible strategic 
advantage of being weak, having one’s hands tied, burning one’s boats or 
informing the enemy of one’s intentions. He also lays down a theory of ‘tacit 
negotiation’—calling attention to the instinctive or traditional factors which 
offer a basis for tacit agreement to adversaries who are not in a position to 
communicate freely and rationally—and a theory of threats which leave a 
margin for accident. Generally speaking, he applies his very detailed ideas 
about the form of strategic measures (promises, threats, commitments, etc.) 
and his theory of negotiation either to problems such as that of limited warfare 
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and the prevention of surprise attacks, or to an attempt to make the games 
theory more specific and more suitable for practical use. 


Sociologia del poder. Editado e commentado por Peter Heintz. Santiago de Chile, 
Edit. A. Bello, 1960, 426 pp. (Antologias de la Facultad latinoamericana de 
cienctas sociales, Escuela latinoamericana de Sociologia.) 

This volume on ‘the sociology of power’ is the first of a series of anthologies to 

be published by the Latin American Social Science Faculty, and comprises 

27 extracts from works by writers of various nationalities. 

The book is concerned with three fundamental questions. In the first place, 
assuming that the phenomenon of power exists in every community, what 
form does it assume under the influence of the social instruments it employs? 
Secondly, what determines the structural distribution of power in a commu- 
nity? Lastly, are power and prestige invariably coincident in a given commu- 
nity? Some twenty hypotheses are then presented, bearing on the relationship 
between these three questions. 

The first part of the book, which deals with the exercise of power, is the 
longest, consisting of 16 extracts. Discussion turns on the distinction between 
power based on personal prestige and power based on social status—a fun- 
damental distinction drawn by Max Weber. The second part, consisting of 
five contributions, studies the structure of power in the light of social stratifi- 
cation; here the authors confine themselves to considering the distribution of 
power based on a difference of cultural level. The third and last section presents 
various hypotheses on the relationship between power and prestige. Six studies 
describe the different circumstances making for exact coincidence, contrast 
or alternation between power and prestige. In the first case the exercise of 
high office in a bureaucracy coincides with membership of the highest social 
class; whereas in the second case the structure of bureaucracy diverges from 
that of the community as a whole. But this last part of the book deals chiefly 
with the factors whose effect is to establish a certain balance between power 
and prestige. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Actas del Congreso internacional del Instituto de classes medias. Vol. 1: Madrid, 1960, 111 pp.; 
Vol. 2: Informes y communicaciones, Madrid, 1960, 382 p. 

Reports presented to the International Study Congress on the Middle Classes held 

in Madrid in November 1959, under the title ‘The middle classes as an element of 

social advancement’. These reports represent a human approach to the problem rather 

than a study of its political, economic and cultural implications. 


Action internationale et sous-développement. 1. Lectures by Royer, Milhaud, Benjenk, 
Coeytaux, Grigg, Vellas. Preface by Gabriel Marty. Paris, Sirey, 1960, viii+ 68 pp. 
6 NF. (Université de Toulouse. Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques. 
Institut d’ Etudes Politiques. Publication No. 2 de I’Institut d’Etudes Internationalcs 
et des Pays en Voie de Développement.) 

A series of lectures on the problems of assistance to underdeveloped countries, considered 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


from the point of view both of the aid received through various international organi- 
zations and of the action taken by the countries concerned, apropos of appropriate 
methods (e.g. community development). 


ALEXANDER-FRutTscH!, Marian Crites. Small industry. An international annotated biblio- 
graphy. Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 1960, xx+ 218 pp., index, $10. (Stanford Research 
Institute. International Industrial Development Center.) 

Annotated bibliography listing more than a thousand titles of bocks and articles 

published since 1950, particularly in English. The titles are arranged alphabetically, 

in eight chapters with numerous subdivisions. 


Année (L’) politique 1959. Introduction by Jacques Chastenet. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires, 1960, xx+ 727 pp., index. 

Chronological review of the principal political, diplomatic and social events in France 

and elsewhere in 1959. Summary of the activities of European institutions during the 

year; abundant documentary material and French electoral statistics. 


ARBOLEDA, José Rafael, S.J. Las ciencias sociales en Colombia. Rio de Janeiro, 1959, 
74 pp. (Centro Latino-americano de Pesquissa em Ciencias Sociais. Publicagao 
No. 7.) 

An account of social science studies in Colombia: theory, research and teaching. Present 

situation and problems arising. 


BarcH, Louis. Economische outwikkeling en sociale Structuur in Belgisch-Kongo. Leuven, 
Leopolstraat 26, 1959, 332 pp., tables, map, bibliography. (Katholieke Universiteit 
te Leuven. Centrum voor economische Studién, 9.) 

‘The present urgency of the Congo’s political problems should not cause recent ecoromic 

development in this country to be overlooked. The object of this work is to trace the 

history of such development during the concluding period of Belgium’s presence in 
the Congo. 


BANERJEE, D. N. Our fundamental rights, their nature and extent (as judicially determined). 

Calcutta, The World Press (private), 1960, xii+ 483 pp., index, 37s.6d. 
Comparative study of the fundamental rights of Indian citizens, of the Anglo-Saxon 
origins of those rights and of their application in Jaw. Several texts included in the 
appendix serve to illustrate the study. 


BartH, Hans. The idea of order. Contributions to a philosophy of politics (Die Idee der Ord- 
nung. Beitrage zu einer politischen Philosophie). Dordrecht (Netherlands), D. Reidel, 
1960, viiit+-209 pp., Hfl.15.75. 

The author examines various theories, ranging from Burke to Proudhon via Rivarol, 

Comte and Bentham, which set out to interpret social and political order in the Western 

tradition. He regards philosophy and politics as being closely linked and believes that 

political power cannot reasonably be exercised independently of other forces. 


BLUMENFELD, Walter; Cottapo, Olga Nieto. Diddctica experimental. Reflexiones e inves- 
tigaciones no 2. Lima, Instituto de Psicopedagogia de la Facultad de Educacién, 1959, 
53 pp., fig., tables, bibliography (Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. 
Facultad de Educacién. Serie Estudios psicopedagdgicos, 9.) 

The place of educational psychology in educational methods in Peru. 


Bonpy, Augusto Salazar. La educacién peruana en el mundo contemporaneo. Discurso de orden 


pronunciado en la apertura del afio académico de 1959. Lima, 1959, 25 pp. 
(Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. Facultad de Educacion. Serie problemas 


de la educacién peruana, 13.) 
Problems of adaptation arising in connexion with education in Peru. Proposed reforms 


and planning projects. 
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Campo URBANO, Salustiano del. La familia espafiola en transicién. Madrid, Ediciones de} 
Congreso de la Familia Espafiola, 1960, 231 pp., tables, Ptas 50. (Cuadernos de inves. 
tigacién, 5.) 

Analysis of the development of the Spanish family, viewed in the broader context 

of the development of the family in the West: research hypotheses, survey, statistica] 

analysis. 


Carmona Romay, Adriano G. La carrera administrativa. Proyecto de ley de oficios piiblicos. 
Havana, Impr. de la Universidad, 1959, 58 pp. (Republica de Cuba. Universidad 
de la Habana. Facultad de Ciencias Sociales y Derecho Publico.) 

A contribution by the Faculty of Social Sciences and Public Law (Joint Committee: 

teaching staff and students) to the preparation of a draft law on careers in the civil 

service, 


CHomMBART DE Lavuwe, Paul, et al. Famille et habitation. If. Un essai d’observation expéri- 
mentale par Paul Chombart de Lauwe et J. Jenny, L. Couvreur, P. Labat, J. Retel. 
Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1960, 365 pp., fig., maps, 
bibliography, index, 24 NF. (Travaux du groupe d’ethnologie sociale.) 

This volume, which is concerned with the social life of a number of families belonging 

to different social and professional categories and living in new residential units, is a 

sequel to the more general study published earlier by the same team on the human 

sciences and conceptions of housing. The inquiry covered 1,521 families living in the 

Maison Radieuse at Nantes-Rezé, the Cité de la Benange at Bordeaux-Bastide and the 

Cité de la Plaine at Petit-Clamart. Only the first results are included, but the volume 

serves as an excellent illustration of the experimental observation method used by the 

social ethnology group and makes an important contribution to fundamental research 
into social changes in an industrial society. 


CouEN, John. Chance, skill, and luck. The psychology of guessing and gambling. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1960. 201 pp., tables, bibliography, index, 
3s.6d. (Pelican Books, A.482.) 

A study of the psychology of betting and gambling. The author considers the ‘psycho- 

logical probability’ of an event, i.e., the probability of success or failure, as estimated 

by a given individual, apart from the probability as calculable by means of statistics 
or other logical processes. The purpose of the study is, more particularly, to determine 
the psychological and sociological motives for gambling and betting. 


Coloured immigrants in Britain, by J. A. G. Griffith, Judith Henderson, Margaret Usborne, 
Donald Wood. London, New York, Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 1960, 
xli+225 pp., map, 25s. (Institute of Race Relations.) 

General information on coloured immigrants from the Commonwealth: number, 

physical condition, situation, housing conditions in Great Britain. Analysis of the 

attitudes of the government, parliament, the trade unions and the churches towards 
these immigrants. 


Contributi (I) italiani al IV congresso mondiale di scienze politiche. Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 
1960, 162 pp., L 950. (Pubblicazioni dell’Associazione Italiana di Scienze Politiche 
e Sociali, 3.) 

Some important political science subjects discussed by Italian specialists: the relationship 

between the executive and the legislature (Maranini, Spreafico, Tosi); international 

disputes in the atomic age (Toscano); local administration in regions in course of 

development (Virga); pressure groups (Pellizzi, Sartori); theory and practice of 

political science (Curveio, Miglio, Delle Piane, Pennati). 


Controllo (Il) dell’impresa pubblica. Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1960, 323 pp., L 1,700. (Publi- 
cazioni dell’Associazione Italiana di Scienze Politiche e Sociali, 4.) 
Reports presented to the Fourth International Political Science Congress (Rome, 1958 
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on the structure of public utilities and State supervision of them in Italy, France, 
Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Finland, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
the United States of America, Canada, Brazil and Australia. 


Crespt, Daniel. Les salaires belges. Faits et théories. Paris, A. Colin, 1960, 256 pp., fig., 
tables, bibliography, index. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes [VIe section], 
Centre d’Etudes Economiques, Etudes et Mémoires, 48.) 

Salary changes in Belgium, in relation to economic fluctuations since the last war and 

the economic and social structure of the country. The last section of the work links up 

these observations, of a practical nature, with considerations of theory and doctrine. 


CruxENT, José M.; Rousg, Irving. An archaeological chronology of Venezuela. Washington, 
Pan American Union, 1958-59, 2 vols., xiv+-277, x+223 pp., fig., plates, tables, 
maps, $1 each vol. (Social science monographs, V.) 

An endeavour to sum up present knowledge on archaeology in Venezuela. Study by 

regions. Archaeological chronology. The second volume contains illustrations. 


Drena, Leone. Gli uomini e le masse. Saggio di ricerca su atleggiamenti di vita e di lavoro in 

una citta industriale. Turin, Einaudi, 1960, 248 pp., L 1,000. (La nuova societa, 3.) 
This study of the living conditions, occupations and leisure pastimes of young Milanese 
workers was prepared for the International Study Congress on Technical Progress 
and Italian Society, held in Milan in June-July 1960. 


Escosar, Alberto. El lenguaje y la funcién social de la Universidad. Lima, 1959, 27 pp. 
(Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. Facultad de Educacién. Serie Problemas 
de la educacién peruana, 14.) 

A study of language problems in relation to cultural problems in education at the pri- 

mary, secondary and higher levels. 


Estrutura e conjuntura nas economias mundial e portuguesa. Lisbon, 1960, 146 pp., fig., tables 
(Associacao Industrial Portuguesa, Estudos de economia aplicada, 10/11.) 

Report of the Portuguese Industrial Association for the financial year 1958, offering 

an analysis of the Portuguese and world economic situation. Tables giving Portuguese 

national accounts and statistics on the structure and development of industry are 

appended. 


Housstaux, Jacques. Concurrence et marché commun, Préface d’André Marchal. Paris, 
M.-Th. Génin, 1960, x+174 pp., bibliography (Collection d’économie moderne.) 
The problem of controlling, channelling or prohibiting agreements within the European 

Community, examined from the legal and economic points of view. 


Hype, Louis K., Jr. The United States and the United Nations, promoting the public welfare. 
Examples of American co-operation 1945-55. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 
1960, xiv-+ 249 pp., map, index, $3. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
National studies on international organization.) 

The American conception of public welfare and its application to United States foreign 

policy, illustrated by numerous examples drawn from United States activities within 

the United Nations between 1945 and 1955: assistance to refugees, international 
programmes for economic development, campaign for the defence of human rights, etc. 


Karp, Mark. The economics of trusteeship in Somalia. Boston, Mass., Boston University 
Press, 1960, xii+185 pp., fig., tables, index, $4.50. (Boston University, African 
research studies, 2.) 

Study of the economic problems confronting an African State on attaining indepen- 

dence. The main conclusion to be drawn from experience of the trusteeship system in 

Somalia is that these problems derive very largely from anti-colonialism, which is now 

widespread. The political upheavals which anti-colonialism helps to bring about in 
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Africa are creating ‘urgent needs’ for development which often run counter to the 
laws of economic growth. 


Katzarov, Konstantin. Théorie de la nationalisation. Préface de L. Julliot de la Moran- 
diére. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1960, xvi+516 pp., bibliography, 
index. (Travaux et recherches de l’ Institut de droit comparé de I’ Université de Paris, XVI.) 

An attempt to establish a general theory of nationalization, considered as a legal insti- 

tution the principle of which is inherent in the socialization of law. Analysis of the 

profound changes introduced in traditional conceptions of law by nationalization and 
planning; problems raised in international law by the phenomenon of _ nationali- 
zation. 


Laicité (La). By A. Audibert, A. Bayet, B. E. Brown, G. Debeyre. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1960, 587 pp., 24 NF. (Université d’Aix-Marseille, Faculté de Droit et 
des Sciences Economiques d’Aix, Centre de Sciences Politiques de I’Institut d’Etudes 
Juridiques de Nice, Bibliothéque des Centres d’études supérieures spécialisées, V1.) 

The Political Science Centre, Nice, chose as the theme for its sixth session the problem 

of secularity, considered as an essential element in political science and in the theory 

of the State. The spiritual, ideological and moral aspects of the problem in general 
and the political and legal aspects of secularity in France are discussed in a series of 
contributions. 


Latir, Syed Abdul. Bases of Islamic culture. Hyderabad (India), Institute of Indo-Middle 
East Cultural Studies, 1959, xiv-+-234 pp., index, 1os. 

Islamic culture, one of the essential factors which unite the peoples of India and of the 

Middle East, is the subject of this study. The work consists of two parts, the first of 

which is purely theoretical and deals with the Moslem faith, whilst the second discusses 

the adaptation of that faith to the various aspects of human activity. 


Lee, Alfred McClung. La sociologia delle comunicazioni. Turin, Taylor, 1960, 256 pp., 
tables, L 1,250. 

After examining such concepts as culture, personality anc social organization, the 

author applies them to the study of audio-visual media. He analyses the various research 

methods and draws attention to the problems raised by them. 


LerpHoiz, Gerhard. Das Wesen der Reprasentation und der Gestaltwandel der Demokratie im 
20. Jahrhundert. 2te durch einen Vortrag erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1960, 252 pp., index. 

The concept and definitions of representation, its political significance, the problem of 

legitimacy, the status and role of representatives, constitutional law and political situa- 

tions (examples from Germany and several] other countries). Democracy in the twentieth 
century: the political evolution of parties, the role of pressure groups, parliamentary 
institutions. 


Liccett, Donald R. (ed.) Small industry development organizations. A world-wide directory. 
Compiled by Donald R. Liggett. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959, x+137 pp., 
$ro. (Stanford Research Institute. International Industrial Development Center.) 

A directory of 300 national organizations concerned with economic development and 

productivity in industrial undertakings. These organizations are classified according 

to countries, and a note describing the structure, financing and activities of each is 
provided. 


Linpverrt, Earl W. Scientists in government. Foreword by Howard A. Meyerhoff. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1960, x+84 pp., bibliography, index, $3.25. 

One of the problems confronting the United States Government is its need for ‘scientific’ 

personnel in the broad sense of the term. Recruitment difficulties. Proposed solutions. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 





MALEVILLE, Georges. Une politique sociale de la jeunesse. Santé, enseignement, profession, 
logement, loisirs. Préface de Jules Moch. Paris, R. Laffont, 1960, 170 pp., tables, 
5,30 NF. (Problémes sociaux de l’Gge atomique, 2.) 

The socialist attitude towards various youth problems such as physical health, education, 

vocational training, housing and leisure pastimes. On the basis of this analysis the 

author suggests a broad outline of a youth policy. 


MANNHEIM, Hermann (ed.) Pioneers in criminology. Edited and introduced by Hermann 
Mannheim. London, Stevens & Sons, 1960, xii+ 402 pp., index, 45s. (The Institute 
for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, The library of criminology, 1.) 

A series of biographies of the most famous American and European criminologists. 

The major part of each study is devoted to the views held by the criminologist in 

question and his contribution to criminology. A substantial introduction sets out to 

restore the positivist school to the main stream of international criminology. 


Mass communications. A book of readings selected and edited by Wilbur Schramm, 2nd 
ed. Urbana, IIl., University of Illinois Press, 1960, xii+-695 pp., fig., tables, 
bibliography, index, $6.50. 

An extensive anthology of texts drawn from different social sciences and relating to 

mass communication media. The many consequences of the advent of television are 

studied with particular attention. 


Maze, Jean. L’anti-systéme. Paris, A. Fayard, 1960, 201 pp., 10 NF. 

The principal problems which the Fifth French Republic must resolve if it is to be 
successful: the revival of political life, structural problems, the organization of freedom 
in the context of the twentieth century, and the formulation of a new democracy 
completely separate from the old. 


Middle American anthropology. Vol. 2. Special symposium of the American Anthropological 
Association. Assembled by Gordon R. Willey, Evon Z. Vogt and Angel Palerm. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1960, vi+73 pp., bibliography. (Social science 
monographs, X.) 

Report of a symposium on Middle American anthropology. A series of papers devoted 

to ethnography, linguistics, economic and social organization, etc. Each paper is 

followed by a summary of the ensuing discussion and a bibliography. 


Pizzorno, Alessandro. Comunita e razionalizzazione. Ricerca sociologica su un caso di sviluppo 

industriale. Turin, Einaudi, 1960, 432 pp., fig., maps, tables. (La nuova societd, 2.) 
This ‘community study’, carried out in a recently industrialized small town near Milan, 
was prepared for the International Study Congress on Technical Progress and Italian 
Society, held in Milan in June-July 1960. 


Population trends in Eastern Europe, the USSR and Mainland China. Proceedings of the thirty- 
sixth annual conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, held 4-5 November 1959, 
at the Carnegie Endowment International Center. New York, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1960, 336 pp., fig., map, tables. 

The texts of nine lectures arranged under three headings: population trends in Eastern 

Europe and the USSR, population trends in China, and factors making for population 

increase under a communist régime. 


Relaciones entre las administraciones nacionales y las organizaciones internacionales. Documentos 
para un seminario. Colaboractin de la Unesco y la Academia interamericana de derecho comparado 
e internacional. Havana, Cuba, 1960, 138 pp. 

Report prepared for the seminar on the problems arising from relations between national 

government services and international organizations (governmental and _ non- 

governmental), 
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RicHarpson, Lewis F. Arms and insecurity. A mathematical study of the causes and origins of 
war. Edited by Nicolas Rashevsky and Ernesto Trucco. Pittsburgh, Pa., The 
Boxwood Press; Chicago, IIl., Quadrangle Books, 1960, xxvi+307 pp., fig., tables, 
bibliography, index, $10. 

Using mathematical concepts to formulate the interrelationship of the many causes 

of war, the author demonstrates that war is brought about by the process of actions and 

reactions characterizing the armaments race. 


Ricnarpson, Lewis F. Statistics of deadly quarrels, by Lewis F. Richardson. Edited by 
Quincy Wright and C. C. Lienau. Pittsburgh, Pa., The Boxwood Press; Chicago, 
Ill., Quadrangle Books, 1960, xlvi+373 pp., fig., portrait, tables, bibliography, 
index, $12.50. 

The author has collected a quantity of historical data on the basis of which he 

endeavours to prove that the causes and characteristics of war lend themselves to 

mathematical and statistical expression. 


Selected (A) bibliography on values, ethics and esthetics in the behavioral sciences and philosophy, 
1920-1958, by Ethel M. Albert, Clyde Kluckhohn, with the assistance of Robert 
Le Vine, Warren Seulowitz, Miriam Gallaher. Glencoe, II]., The Free Press, 1959, 
xvili+ 342 pp., index, $7.50. (Harvard University. Laboratory of Social Relations. 
Cambridge. Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Stanford.) 

This bibliography, intended to serve as a tool for research on values, gives pre-eminence 

to works and articles devoted to the descriptive study of values, without, however, 

leaving aside works written from a strictly philosophical viewpoint. Almost 2,000 titles 
are included, a number of them being followed by a brief commentary. 


SocreTa UMANITARIA. La preparazione professionale della donna. Atti del convegno organizzato 
del Comitato di Associazioni femminili per la parita di retribuzione. Milano, 3-4-5 aprile 1959. 
Florence, }a Nuova Italia Editrice, 1959, 498 pp., tables, L 3,000. 

A series of lectures on the vocational training of women. The problems particularly 

discussed are those arising from the present position with regard to the vocational 

training of women in Italy and the general inadequacy of the working qualifications 
of women. Special attention is given to certain types of women’s work: nursing, social 
work, dressmaking, millinery, agricultural work. 


SocreTta Umaniraria. II tempo libero ed i lavoratori. Atti del convegno svoltosi nel salone degli 
affreschi della Societa umanitaria nei giorni 27 e 28 giugno 1959. Florence, la Nuova Italia 
Editrice, 1960, 171 pp. 

The work consists of the texts of two lectures, followed by discussion, organized by the 

Societa Umanitaria. R. Bauer defines the concept of ‘leisure time’ and examines the 

sociological and educational aspects of the problem of the utilization of the time, outside 

working hours and sleep and family and social responsibilities, which the individual can 
devote to the development of his personality—a problem that is becoming more impor- 
tant as technical changes in the modern world allow people more and more leisure. 

A. Jacometti describes the Italian workers’ clubs, traces their history and examines the 

varying attitudes of the State, the employers and the Church towards the leisure-time 

occupations of workers. 


SprneLur, Armando Pedro. Ensayos de politica econémica argentina. Buenos Aires, Tallcres 
Graficos de] Atlantico, 1960, 279 pp., inset portrait, bibliography. (Universidad 
Nacional de la Plata. Facultad de Ciencias Econémicas.) 

Collection of articles suggesting factors for the solution of the economic and social 

problems arising in Argentina and outlining a new political economy. 


Sweet, Louise E. Tell Togaan: a Syrian village. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of 
Michigan, 1960, xiv-+-280 pp., fig., tables, plates, bibliography. (University of 
Michigan. Museum of Anthropology. Anthropological papers, 14.) 

A very thorough study of various aspects of life in an Arab village in northern Syria. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Tell Toqaan’s place in the agricultural activity of the area, system of land distribution 
and cultivation, division of labour and techniques used, social structure of the village, 
housing and language, family customs, traditions and ideologies. 


Theoretical studies in social organization of the prison, By Richard A. Cloward, Donald R. 
Cressey, George H. Grosser, Richard McCleery. New York, 230 Park Avenue, 1960, 
vi+146 pp., index. (Social Science Research Council. Pamphlet 15.) 

Six monographs on the social climate in prisons, different conceptions of the peni- 

tentiary system (authoritarian or liberal), development of rehabilitation and re-edu- 

cation centres, etc. 


Unirep States. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. The operational aspects of 
United States foreign policy. A study prepared by Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University (Pursuant to S. Res. 336, 85th Cong., 
and S. Res. 31, 86th Cong.). Washington, US Government Printing Office, 1959, 
x+73 pp. (86th Congress, 1st session, United States Foreign Policy, Ne. 6, 
11 November, 1959.) 

One of 15 studies prepared for the United States Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions. A comprehensive analysis of new political, economic and military factors, 

throughout the world, which must be taken into account in American foreign policy. 


Weyt, Nathaniel. The Negro in American civilization. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1960, xii-+ 360 pp., index, $6. 

Historical study of successive efforts made by the United States to find a solution to the 

Negro problem; analysis of the status of racial minorities in the Constitution, the attitude 

of Jefferson and Lincoln, and the present situation. 


Witsert, Johannes. Zur Kenntnis der Yabarana. Cologne, 1959, 72 pp., tables, map, 
plates, bibliography. (Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft. Sociedad de Ciencias 
Natur. La Salle, Caracas. Antropoligica. Supplement Vol. No. 1.) 

Anthropological study of the Yabarana, an Indian tribe of Venezuela: physiology, 

population figures, the problem of subsistence, industry, architecture, religion, social 

organization, etc. 


Witttams, Lincoln. Tomorrow will be sober. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960, 
208 pp., bibliography, index, $3. 

Alcoholism, considered in its twofold aspect as a social scourge and a serious disease of 

the individual affected. The study covers the psychology of the alcoholic, the disorders 

caused by alcoholism and treatments which may be applied, and preventive measures 

to be taken at the national level. 


Yearbook (The) of world affairs, 1960. Volume 14. London, Stevens & Sons, 1960, 

xx+496+ viii pp., bibliography, index, 50s. (London Institute of World Affairs.) 
A dozen articles on some of the burning problems in current international affairs— 
e.g. North Africa, and the underdeveloped countries—and also on perennial topics 
such as those of war and of the deciding factors in foreign policy. 


Zototas, Xenophon. Economic development and technical education. Athens, G. S. Christou 
& Son, 1960, 61 pp. (Bank of Greece, Papers and lectures, 4.) 

echnological progress and economic development: the example of Greece over the 

past 15 years; suggestions for the expansion of technical education and training for 

the civil service, and for the promotion of effective agricultural instruction. 
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Annual Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, USA 
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FIRST SESSION, 6 MAY: ELECTION STUDIES ABROAD in 
Frederick W. Williams, Gibbons, Griffin & Williams, New York City, USA J 
(chairman); S. A. Spencer, Robot Statistics, Manila, P.I.; R. M. Shields, ir 
National Opinion Polls, Ltd., London, United Kingdom; Frank Bonilla, ve 
International Research Associates Inc., New York City, USA. 
7 
Introductory remarks, by Frederick W. Williams 
I 
Outside or foreign influences on local elections can be very significant in v 
helping determine what the outcome will be. This can well be illustrated by 
some of the major events of the recent New Jersey primary election for United 2 
States Senator on the Republican ticket. y 
In American primaries, national and even local political organizations 
have learned that it is better to stand aside during open elections in the various 3 
congressional districts. Unless otherwise persuaded during the course of the P 
campaign, party officials generally keep hands off, leaving their party to I 
close ranks afterwards in preparation for the general election, when all resources 
of the party will support the free choice of the rank and file party members. 4 
When the incumbent, Senator Clifford Case, opposed Judge Robert Morris f 
F 


in the 1960 New Jersey primary, the Republican organization initially did 
remain neutral in the state’s 21 counties. What happened thereafter, however, 
was to have considerable effect. 

New Jersey’s total population of 5 million yields about 3 million eligible 
voters, of whom approximately 1 million are Republicans. In the 1960 
election 300,000 of these Republicans voted and Case won by a two-to-one 
ratio. 

Four polls to sample voter opinions were taken before the 1960 primary, 
though some were not state-wide. The first, taken during the summer of 1959 
on awareness of the two candidates, found that twice as many voters knew of 
Case. Six weeks before the voting a state-wide survey gave Case 55 per cent 
as compared with 45 per cent for Morris. Ten days before the election the 
Case majority was found to have dropped to a very marginal 51 per cent. 
Then with only five days remaining, Morris went into the lead. 

This apparent pro-Morris trend was not only halted, but was reversed late | 
in the campaign by the untimely intervention of Vice-President Nixon, a 
close associate of Morris. In thus appearing to violate the spirit of a free rank 
and file choice through an endorsement of Morris, Mr. Nixon created a | 
resentment in the proudly independent New Jersey Republican organization ( 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





that was then turned against his favourite. This organization controls the 
votes of some 100,000 Republicans. 

The influence of the organization over the electorate is demonstrated by 
events in Atlantic County. Candidates were assured by the Republican county 
leadership there that they were equally free to bid for rank and file support; 
the party would not favour either man. Each candidate came four or five 
times into Atlantic County during his campaign. 

At 4 o’clock on Monday, the day preceding the primary and following 
Vice-President Nixon’s commitment for Morris, however, Republican leader 
Farley announced publicly for Case. Atlantic County Republican voters next 
day gave Case 16,c00 votes to a mere 1,600 for Morris. This outcome appears 
to have resulted from Farley’s late decision not to remain neutral, but to 
intercede for Case at the last moment in defiance of Mr. Nixon. 

The state-wide outcome was that Case picked up not only half of New 
Jersey’s uncontrolled Republican votes, as the last poll would indicate, but 
in addition the 100,000 votes which he stated, are literally available for 
‘delivery’ by the party leadership. 


The British General Election of 1959 and the pollsters, by R. M. Shields 


1. The British Election of October 1959 followed the dissolution of a parliament 
which had lasted a year longer than the average of the century’s parliaments. 


2. The time for the campaign itself was shorter than the average of recent 
years, being under four weeks as against an average of over five weeks. 


3. For the first time television was a major factor in campaigning. Television 
penetration was now 65 per cent of all homes. In the previous election of 
1955 it was 35 per cent. 


4. Four national newspapers published polls, some using the same source 
for supplying interviewers but these interviewers were exclusive to each poll 
and all used different samples and different questionnaires. 


5. All the polls were successful: (a) all pointed to a Conservative victory on 
a minority vote; (b) all estimated that the Conservatives would have a smaller 
share of the total votes cast than they had last time; (c) all forecast a rise in 
Liberal support; (d) all were within the sampling error inherent in the sample 
sizes used. 

The figures were as follows: 











Ratatat National Gallup Poll Daily Daily Telegraph} 
aoe opinion poll (News a 
result (Daily Mail) Chronicle) Express Actual —_ forecast 

% % % % % % 
Conservative 48.8 48.0 48.5 49.1 49.1 49.0 
Labour 44.6 44.1 46.5 45-4 $4.0 45-5 
Liberal and others 6.6 7.9 5.0 5-5 6.3 5-5 


1. Marginal seats only. 





6. The polls came under attack from the Sunday paper The Observer which 
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apparently did not like the findings or the fact that one organization was 
supplying interviewers for more than one poll. The Daily Express, Britain’s 
second largest national daily, attacked all polls including its own for annoying 
the voter, and the Daily Mirror, with its 4.5 million daily sale but without 
a poll of its own, followed the Daily Express in attacking pollsters. These last 
two papers together cover over half of the British reading public and the 
pollsters, in spite of their success, received a bad press. The Economist 
(17 October 1959) wrote ‘Public opinion polls have been very unfairly treated.’ 


7. The campaign was short but lively, with intense television and _ press 
coverage, yet nothing appeared to happen. The Conservatives started from 
a winning position and maintained it. The Labour Party possibly made a 
very slight gain, especially with new voters and those who, though eligible, 
had not voted at the previous election. 


8. An analysis of the six public opinion polls which were taken by us between 
the end of August and the eve of election day suggests that in spite of the 
television coverage and press campaign the electorate had already decided 
some time before election day which way it would vote and the parties went 
to considerable expense for little or nothing in terms of electoral advantage. 
What little gain there was went to Labour. The results of our published 
opinion polls and the dates are given below. 








Conservative Labour Liberal Don’t know 

% % % % 
31 August 42.0 37.0 7.0 14.0 
14 September 43.0 36.0 5.0 16.0 
21 September 42.5 39.0 8.0 10.5 
28 September 43.0 41.0 6.0 10.0 
5, October 41.9 40.6 4.1 13.4 
8 October 42.8 39-5 6.3 11.4 





If the ‘don’t knows’ are excluded from the calculation then the position on 
voting in the United Kingdom as shown by our polls as against the actual 
result was as follows: 





Poll Weighted 





Actual result August published on average of 
polling day six polls! 
% % % % 
Conservative 48.8 48.9 48.0 48.3 
Labour 44.6 43-0 44.1 44.6 
Liberal and others 6.6 8.1 7.9 7 


1. A weighted average is necessary because samples are not all of equal size. 





The first two polls were with samples of 1,000 and the last four with samples 
of 2,000, An examination of these figures confirms that all that can be said 
about the trend is that it is probable that the ‘Don’t knows’ decreased and 
that Labour, which started from a losing position and never looked like 
winning, gained a small advantage. There is nothing in the change of these 
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voting intention figures which, with samples of this size, could not be attributed 
to sampling error. The August figure is every bit as accurate a prediction as 
the October figure as far as public opinion polls on this size sample can 
forecast. 


g. The issues which the electors considered were important in determining 
their voting intention did not change significantly from the figures obtained 
three months before the election. They were, in order: cost of living; old age 
pensions; unemployment; income tax; H-bomb and nuclear tests. 

The Labour Party sought to make major issues out of old age pensions 
and African policy. Electors recognized Labour’s old age pensions policy as 
desirable but not enough electors presumably were involved to a degree to 
make them vote for the rest of Labour’s policy. African affairs were too 
remote to stir the majority of the electorate who were not well enough informed 
of what this really involved. The Conservatives stood on their record of the 
rising standard of living. Prime Minister Macmillan’s ‘You’ve never had it 
so good’ whilst annoying many by its phraseology, was recognized as being 
the truth by the electorate. 


10. Examination of the details of the sample of our own poll reveals the 
usual class divisions—the higher the class the higher the proportion voting 
Conservative and vice versa for Labour. Probably more important than the 
class or age divisions are the differences in voting by sex. 


Voting intention by sex, excluding ‘don’t knows’ 








Conservative Labour Liberal and others 
‘ % % % 
Men 43-5 49.2 7-3 
Women 51.5 39.6 8.9 





Women number 114 on the electoral register for every 100 men, so these 
differences had added significance. Domestic issues, especially those concerned 
with the rising standard of living, were likely to be more effective with women 
voters who are much less interested in politics and foreign affairs. 


11. Nevertheless, the examination shows that Labour’s slight gain was with 
women who did not vote in the previous election in 1955 and with young men 
in the new electors group. But for these votes the Labour defeat would have 
been heavier. The actual swing to Conservative was 1 per cent but with 1955 
voters only it was 1.44 per cent. 


12. It remains true that the Conservatives rule only by permission of the 
working class. The skilled and unskilled workers account for 62 per cent of 
the electorate. The Conservatives managed to poll 35 per cent of this class, 
mainly among lower-paid non-manual workers and women. How long this 
will remain so if this group continues with the tag ‘lower-paid’ is open to 
considerable doubt. A small swing in this group would oust the Conservatives. 


13. It must be remembered that the Conservative victory was not caused by 
the mass of people changing voting intention. This only accounts for the 
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magnitude of the victory. The Conservatives already had a majority in the 
1955 Parliament. What was significant was that, with all the electorate aware 
of the issues and policies to a degree probably never possible before, there 
was no great shift in opinion. It raises the issue as to whether, in an age of 
propaganda of all kinds, a short campaign of a few weeks can win over a 
significant number of voters. The implications of this under the British consti- 
tution are immense. 


14. Parliament is dissolved only at the request of the Prime Minister or at 
the end of its maximum life of five years. In practice, the full term is never 
run. In the United Kingdom the public opinion polls have a record of success- 
ful predictions. Politicians have been slow to see the power that this puts into 
their hands. 

An accurate poll forecast, combined with the power to dissolve at will 
and the ineffectiveness of short campaigns to alter voting loyalties could mean 
almost the elimination of the opposition. Against this must be set: 

(a) The fact that changes and swings have in the past seemed to be inevitable. 
The last election, however, did not show a ‘swing of the pendulum’ 
and the parties themselves are undergoing a metamorphosis. A Conser- 
vative of 10 years ago would not recognize the Conservative Party of 
today. 

(b) The good sense of the electors themselves would certainly reject any party 
whom they suspected was using opinion polls to keep themselves in power. 
The question which could be asked is: need the public know? 

(c) The last possibility is that the pollsters themselves may give a wrong 
forecast. With the figures on voting intention between the parties being 
close, this is not a complete impossibility. If they did forecast incorrectly, 
then their recovery in Great Britain would certainly be much slower 
than it was in America after the Dewey debacle. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the commercial firms engaged on market research being 
rather wary of and even hostile to the political pollster. 

The British General Election of 1959 was therefore a pleasant one for the 

pollsters in terms of accurate predictions, and the possibilities for future employ- 

ment look most encouraging though clearly some attention will have to be 
paid to aspects of public relations. 


Special problems in predicting the 1959 Manila election, by S. A. Spencer 


The Greater Manila area of some 1.5 million persons forms the principal 
metropolis of the Republic of the Philippines, a complex of 7,100 islands 
containing a population of 25 million. A possession of the United States until 
1935, the Philippines functioned under a Commonwealth government until 
total independence was attained in 1946. 

Every four years Filipinos elect their president and every two years they 
choose a third of their congressmen, who serve six-year terms. A two-party 
system predominates. English is spoken by more people than any of the eight 
major or 33 minor dialects in a land where 70 per cent are literate. 

The public school system, as well as the political organization of the country 
and the predominant language, reflects the long relationship of the Philippines 
with the United States. In addition, there are well developed mass media, 
including two Manila television stations, about fifteen radio stations, several 
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large English-language newspapers, and even billboards! No Far Eastern 

nation is so westernized. 

The population is mainly composed of Malays, but with some Negritos, 
Chinese, Spanish and Americans. Under a recent Retail Nationalization Act, 
heirs of alien retailers cannot inherit or acquire the parental businesses, 
although aliens now engaged in business are entitled to keep their interests 
during their lifetimes. Citizens of the United States are the only aliens permitted 
to own land. 

Robot Statistics was organized in 1948 as a publisher of statistical reports on 
Philippine imports based on shipping manifests. Until then market research 
in the islands had been limited largely to a Procter and Gamble research 
department. In 1949 Procter and Gamble turned some of its work over to 
Robot, and a thriving business was well on its way. 

Robot began radio research in 1953 and has since conducted a continuing 
programme of personal interview radio coincidental surveys for one group and 
a programme of printed media surveys for another. It has completed hundreds 
of marketing research projects, covering both Manila and the nation, for 
both local and international clients. 

Robot Statistics today has more than 8o full-time permanent employees 
and operates its own IBM installation. More than 4 million punched cards are 
catalogued in its archives. Robot’s managing director, who is on the faculty 
of the foremost business school of the Philippines, has twice received annual 
Presidential awards for contributing substantially to the Philippine economy 
through research. These signal gains have been made in a country where 
market research was slow to take hold, despite highly qualified government 
statisticians, and where there was widespread scepticism about sampling, as 
well as surveys generally. 

Robot entered election forecasting very gingerly for several reasons. First, 
no election in Philippine history had been free of routine killings, and feeling 
usually ran high. An indication of the emotional excitement attendant to 
politics was given by a Philippine newspaper column of spot news items 
featuring stabbings, threats, assassinations, police disarmed as a precaution 
against violence, etc., during the 195g elections, which the editors had intro- 
duced with the headline: ‘Poll day called most peaceful’! 

Interviewers also have to risk violence in other forms not confined to political 
campaign fervour. 

1. Headhunters are sometimes difficult to interview, and there are other 
isolated geographical pockets where various racial strains, dialects, and 
cultures have flourished undisturbed for a century or longer. (In fact, an 
interviewing crew in 1959 was actually cautioned in the field not to enter a 
particular community where the local inhabitants had a custom of greeting 
unwanted strangers with poisoned food.) 

2. A national political picture would be difficult to create owing to compli- 
cations arising from the multiplicity of dialects. 

3. Press and public scepticism about sampling and surveys threatened poor 
co-operation at every step in the process. 

1. Terrain and transportation in the Philippines conspire to make many 
areas almost inaccessible and such conditions hardly improve when the 
typhoons begin. 

5. Certain religious blocs were known to vote almost to the man as stipulated 
by advisers who sometimes deferred commitment to the last day. In the 
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Manila mayoralty election Robot actually had to contend with member 
of one church who were told specifically how to vote. This is a problem 
similar to the one Williams reported in New Jersey. Outside influences on 
local elections were not important. The only international party, the 
Communist party, is outlawed and is not a major factor in Philippine 
elections. 

6. Robot knew there would be some public relations difficulty in a national 
setting comparatively unaccustomed to surveys or to strangers dropping 
in unannounced to probe opinions on a spate of topics. Robot was in fact 
suspected of trying to influence an election. One columnist suggested in 
print that Robot had been ‘bought’ by one political party to bias the election 
outcome with ‘bandwagon’ headlines. Robot was further discouraged in 
one instance by a constabulary investigation. Researchers who have dared 
to forecast elections in other countries for the first time have, of course, 
also had to dispel comparable suspicions befcre gaining acceptance. 

Despite all the probleras Robot foresaw in forecasting Philippine elections, 

all these various difficulties were successfully avoided or overcome. Robot 

Statistics is now fairly well known to all, and success in forecasting the elections 

of 1955, 1957 and 1959 has earned respect. Many of the vast geographical 

problems and some cultural problems have been avoided by confining election 
studies to Manila or Greater Manila. 

To develop public understanding after completing 403 cases through area 
probability sampling one week before the 1957 election, Robot called a ‘press 
conference’ for journalists, scholars, and various commercial leaders. Percent- 
ages found for the leading candidates were divulged, but those present were 
requested not to report results further prior to the election. When the election 
outcome differed only one percentage point from the forecast figures, Robot 
knew their public relations event was a success. Confidence in sampling had 
been established. 

Press support has been earned through patient care and only after Robot 
proved the adequacy of the survey process and its own dependability through 
actual performance not only in the 1959 mayoralty and vice-mayoralty 
elections, but in the same 1955 contests and the 1957 Presidential outcome 
in Manila, as well. 

After the conference mentioned above and the subsequent election, the 
Manila Times said surveys were capable of performing a public service. After 
Robot’s 1959 forecasts, the Daily Mirror, the afternoon twin of the Times, 
arranged for publication of a continuing series of polls on various public 
issues. This series is now evoking further public awareness of the polling process 
and function. An example of a recent poll published in April 1960 by the 
Mirror was one showing that 80 per cent expressed themselves in favour of 
permitting the United States to operate bases in the Philippines. 

To forestall charges of influencing elections, newspapers subscribing to 
Robot services are prohibited from publishing forecasts until the election 
booths close. This novel arrangement affords opportunity for unusual press 
treatment of survey data and forecasts. 

In November 1959, for example, the Manila Times election forecast was 
printed the evening of election day under headlines that suggested straight 
coverage of the actual voting outcome, as follows: ‘Robot gives Lacson victory 
—Villegas to be vice-mayor’. To some, this headline may be reminiscent of 
the notorious Chicago Tribune banner of 1948 that reported, somewhat prema- 
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turely, in the early hours after the voting, Tom Dewey’s election ‘victory’ 
over President Truman. The story, however, stated clearly that the daring 
headline was merely the pollsters’ forecast. 

On the following day the Times covered its success under a headline reading: 
‘We told you so. Returns confirm Robot forecast’, 

Finally, Robot has been welded into the Philippine economy through 
wider Philippine ownership of Robot stock and greater local professional 
participation, 


SECOND SESSION, 7 MAY: WIDENING RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


Harry Henry, McCann-Erickson Advertising Ltd., London, United Kingdom 
(chairman) ; Raymond Fink, California Department of Public Health, USA; 
Miss Héléne Riffault, Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique, Paris, France; 
Lincoln Armstrong, International Research Associates Inc., New York City, 
USA. 


In opening the session, the chairman began by pointing out that the papers 
to follow had one thing in common: all three were concerned with the basic 
methods of doing, e.g., selection, training and control, that are necessary 
before analysis can be done. More attention to these ‘basics’ might be needed 
in developing areas, where the problems are more apparent, than in the 
Western world. 

Of the other problems not being discussed that are of concern, Mr. Henry 
mentioned the need to re-examine the pattern of thought governing research. 
Not only should it be asked whether the way information is gathered and the 
manner in which questions are asked are appropriate for the frame of reference 
of non-Western nations, but also the ‘semantic content’ of the questions asked 
should be scrutinized as to their appropriateness to the area. Translation is 
not enough; whether it be from X language to Y language or from ‘English’ 
English to ‘American’ English. 


Surveying in West Africa, by Miss Héléne Riffault 


The African experience of the French Institute of Public Opinion in sur- 
veying in Africa has not yet a very long history. I shall try to describe it briefly 
from an operational point of view. 


Field of research 
We started interviewing in Africa about eighteen months ago and have so far 
conducted about eight thousand interviews with Africans. 

In most cases, the respondents were the average citizen or consumer, or 
housewife or bread-winner. Apart from them, three surveys dealt with retailers, 
one with car drivers or truck drivers, and one with leaders or élite. The fields 
of research have been mainly: 

market research, e.g.: gasoline, milk (canned milk), kerosene (used for 
cooking, lighting and heating) ; 

audience research for radio, cinema, newspapers and magazines. 


Geographical areas concerned 
Senegal (population 2.5 million). The majority of the inhabitants are 
Moslems. There, our experience is limited to Dakar and neighbouring towns. 
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Ivory Coast (population 2.5 million). This is a rich country owing to its 
resources in coffee and cocoa. A number of important industries are estab. 
lishing plants there: Renault, Nestlé, etc. The population includes a large 
number of different ethnic groups; many of them are Christian. There, we 
interviewed in towns and in the bush, in an area which is inhabited by about 
20 per cent of the whole population. 

Ghana (population 4 million). Numerous ethnic groups, with a high pro- 
portion of Christians. A high proportion of the population goes to school. This 
country’s wealth comes from cocoa and gold mines. There we interviewed in 
cities and in the bush an area which represents 40 per cent of the whole 
population. 

Nigeria (population 35 million). Small number of very important ethnic 
groups. The economy is based upon cocoa, coffee, coal mines and other 
minerals. There, our experience is limited to Lagos, the capital, and its 
suburbs. 

The common characteristics of these four territories directly relevant to 
the technical problems involved in surveying are: 

1. The great diversity of ethnic groups and the existence of tensions behind 
them which means that it may not be possible to use the same team of 
interviewers from one section to the other because they might be resented 
as foreigners. 

2. The great diversity of local languages (140 different languages in Africa), 
French or English is widely understood; but the interviewers should know 
also at least one or two of the main local languages. 

3. The great mobility of the population, which means that census data, if 
there are any, are soon out of date. In particular, towns are growing up 
like mushrooms. Dakar, Abidjan, Accra, Lagos have between two and three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

4. In all territories the whole adult population votes. The audience of news- 
papers and radio programmes are considerable, at least in towns. The 
level of interest in political problems—domestic, African, and world prob- 
lems—is fairly high, but this does not preclude a certain amount of 
confusion in the minds of citizens. Most are willing to co-operate with 
interviewers. 

5. Generally speaking, there is intense commercial activity. Everyone tends 
to sell something to everyone else, which means that a retailer, for instance, 
may be a store owner, a small merchant in the open-air market, or a man 
who goes from one village to another selling a few cents of kerosene which 
the buyer brings home in a used tin can. 


Sampling problems 

No standard procedure has been developed yet. The accuracy of the sample 
relies a great deal on the validity of census data. In all territories, government 
Statisticians are working very hard on enumerating the population. The 
situation for towns is fairly satisfactory; it is possible to select a quota sample 
based on four criteria: sex, age, occupation and district. 

In the bush, the situation is very different. The main intention is to cover the 
chosen zone as widely as possible. Because of physical conditions, the success 
of the survey depends very much on organization, an important factor being 
the choice of itinerary and stopping places depending on the existence of 
such facilities as hotels, camps or shelters, petrol points, garages, etc. (Inci- 
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dentally, it is extremely difficult to find accommodation for African interviewers 
—more so than for European interviewers.) Starting from the main arterial 
roads, the car would take the interviewer to a remote village for half a day’s 
work. In most cases, the interviewer has first to see the village chief, explain 
briefly the topic of the survey and obtain his consent before interviewing the 
villagers. The chief himself usually designates the people to be interviewed, 
and it is virtually impossible to interview the contact without witnesses. 

So one might say that sampling problems in towns are not far from being 
solved in the same way as they have been in Western countries. But there 
still remains the problem of the bush where only main tendencies can be 
observed. 


Field personnel 

Field personnel consists of a European supervisor and one African assistant 

per territory and 6 to 10 interviewers per territory. 

Local departments of statistics and the universities provide valuable help 
in recruiting candidates among African personnel who have already had 
experience of censuses or population surveys. 

Recruitment and selection of interviewers takes five days and are based on 
the following standardized procedures: 

First day: (a) Written questionnaires; name, age, ethnic group, level of educa- 
tion, knowledge of relevant local languages, professional experience; 
(b) comprehension test of one questionnaire; (c) test of knowledge of 
vocabulary. The first selection is made on these bases. 

Second day: Six interviews, two of which are conducted in the presence of the 
European supervisor or his assistant, and on the basis of which the second 
selection is made. 

Third to fifth day: Training for the 10 candidates selected from the original 
40 consists of: full explanations of the questionnaire, methods of selecting 
interviewees, how to write down the answers, and exercises of translation 
into the main dialects. 

African assistants, one or two per territory, have a very satisfactory level 

of education. A number have degrees in sociology or are statistical officers 

in the Government Census Bureau. 

They divide their time between the different interviewers (if there are 
more than five interviewers a supervisor is needed to help the assistant to 
ensure that 20 per cent of the interviews are directly controlled). The whole 
field operation has to be personally supervised by the European Project 
Director, who organizes a meeting of the team of interviewers and the assistant 
in charge of the district every morning: the discussion is based on interviews 
conducted the previous day and already reviewed by the Project Director. 
Additional explanations are given. These meetings are also very important 
in maintaining morale. 

One interviewer usually conducts 10 interviews a day, five days a week 
(with one day left to correct any mistakes). 


Achievements 

To conclude, let us try to compare what seems to be possible in surveying 

in Africa with the current level of achievement in Western countries. 

1. The respondent is willing to co-operate—the rate of refusals is unusually 
low: about 3 per cent among consumers, 3 to 7 per cent among retailers. 
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But this basic willingness to co-operate can be markedly affected by a 
number of factors, such as local or political events or an awkward attitude 
on the part of the interviewer, or by the fact that there is an incompatibility 
between the ethnic group of the respondent and the ethnic group of the 
interviewer. 

2. The questionnaire is rather similar in complexity to those used in Western 
countries, which is acceptable, provided it is well-adapted to local popula- 
tions and has meaning for them. Pilot surveys are very important. The 
proportion of ‘don’t knows’ is still high, but quite comparable with the 
proportions obtained in France, for instance. 


In view of these considerations (1 and 2) the project director has an impor- 
tant role. First, he has to know the country very well from a sociological 
and anthropological point of view and be able to anticipate possible 
tensions that may arise; and, secondly, he must be present during the 
whole field work so that he can decide immediately what to do if something 
unexpected happens. 


3. Sampling problems. We have discussed sampling problems before—to sum- 
marize this point, let us say that reliable quantitative data can already 
be obtained from a sample in towns. For the villages and the bush a 
number of problems are still to be solved and up to now data obtained 
must be considered nostly as indicative of rural tendencies and cannot be 
extrapolated. 

I have no doubt that this sampling situation can be greatly improved. 
We have already succeeded in limiting the bias due to the authority 
exercised by the local chiefs. There is still a need for more detailed prepara- 
tion of sampling, setting out exactly the sections of the people to be inter- 
viewed, by sex, age and job, so that after several people designated by the 
chief have been interviewed, the interviewer can go on with his own 
repondents. 

The main point is obviously to establish a good relationship between inter- 

viewer and respondent—this implies a thorough knowledge of the country 

on the part of the interviewers, sufficient time (and money) to overcome the 
difficulties that are likely to arise, and full use of the considerable amount 
of experience gained elsewhere. 

This is the story of our beginnings in West Africa. It is a short story, for 
eight thousand interviews is a very, very small proportion of the total amount 
of interviewing done in the world yearly. 


Survey research in the Kingdom of Laos, by Raymond Fink 


In describing a study such as that undertaken in Laos it is almost essential to 
draw attention to the many unique aspects of the situation. Laos, after all, 
among the countries of South-East Asia is probably the one with the poorest 
communication and transportation system. 

This first survey in the Kingdom of Laos was conducted in the early part 
of 1959. It was the purpose of the study to provide the Royal Government of 
Laos with some information about communication patterns, the degree of 
awareness the Laotian people had about the government, and to obtain some 
measures of attitudes toward the Royal Government of Laos. 

Among the earliest problems was the selection and training of interviewers. 
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The fact is, there was no selection problem—we had to take what we could get. 

One of the most challenging problems we faced was that of drawing a 
sample of Laos. The maps available to us were most unreliable. It was clear 
that we would have to restrict ourselves to those parts of the country which 
were accessible within a reasonable period of time. 

In addition, knowledge about and statistics for the population of Laos are 
sparse. There has not been a true census taken there in modern times. 

For purposes of analysis, three independent samples were drawn—a sample 
of the administrative capital of Vientiane, a sample including all of the 
11 provincial capitals, and a sample of approximately four villages from each 
of the 12 provinces. The numbers we aimed for were about five hundred in 
Vientiane and the provincial capitals, and a thousand in the villages. 

The first problem in sampling was the selection of places where interviews 
would be conducted. For Vientiane and for the 11 provincial capitals there 
was no problem of selection—each would be included in the sample. The major 
problem was that of selecting a sample of villages. 

From the beginning, it had been decided that we would limit ourselves to 
about fifty villages with a maximum of 20 interviews in each village. In 
selecting the fifty villages for sampling, decisions had to be made about the 
length of time we were willing to permit for travel to the villages. The central 
point for all sampling of villages was the capital of the province. The provincial 
capitals were all accessible by air, and presented no problem. 

Our universe of villages was defined as all villages within four hours travel 
time from a provincial capital by whatever means of travel was available. 

Next we had to select specific villages in each of the provinces within the 
specified limitation. The only maps available to us for this were those that 
had been drawn in 1952, while Laos was still a part of French Indo- 
China. 

Based on these maps, the procedure for village selection varied according 
to the nature of the terrain. In those areas of Laos where flat terrain made 
possible a wide area within which villages could be selected, the blindfold 
pin-prick method was used. Four villages (and a fifth alternate) within the 
designated radius were selected this way. In the more mountainous provinces, 
villages were accessible by limited land and water routes. In these cases a list 
of villages which could be reached in four hours was drawn up, and each 
village was given a number. The four sample villages and the fifth alternate 
village were then selected by random numbers. 

For interviewing in the provinces, interviewers were divided into four 
teams—two of the teams had five members and the other two had four. 
Each team was assigned to interview in three provinces. A member of each 
team was selected as supervisor. 

Sampling in the provinces was not as easy as it was in Vientiane. There 
were no maps available either of the provincial capitals or of the sample 
villages. Consequently, written instructions which, it was felt, would cover 
all situations that might be found, were given to the field supervisors. 

In the capitals, supervisors were instructed to either obtain available maps 
of the provincial capital or to draw their own street maps. 

With the maps they had, supervisors were instructed to select 10 points 
scattered over the town which could easily be recognized. Each of the inter- 
viewers was then assigned two of these points and instructed to proceed in a 
random walk pattern. 
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A somewhat different plan had to be worked out for sampling within 
villages. The villages of Laos generally were found to be of two different 
types from the point of view of shape. The first type was linear: the second 
was what we called the cluster or ‘amoeboid’ village. In linear-shaped villages, 
interviewers were placed at equal intervals along the outer margin of the 
village. They then proceeded to interview across the length of the village, 
taking every nth household as they went along. In villages which were in a 
cluster shape, interviewers first walked in a body around the perimeter of 
the village, taking note of its shape and of the paths leading into the village, 
Each interviewer was then placed at the entrance of a path on the edge of the 
village and told to interview along a side of this path and within a particular 
segment bounded by two or more paths. They were instructed to interview 
every nth household within this segment and not to leave the segment. 

In actual practice, interviewing in Laos, whether in the capitals or in the 
villages seemed to go remarkably well. 

When the final count was taken we had 520 interviews from Vientiane, 
420 from the provincial capitals and goo from the villages. In addition, our 
interviewers bagged one tiger, one leopard, and several deer! 

With all the results in, we are forced to take a good hard stare at what we 
have and ask ourselves, just how good is it? In the case of this first survey in 
the Kingdom of Laos, I would say that there are many good reasons to be 
pleased with it. 

One of the tests, albeit an incomplete test, is a comparison of study findings 
with other known statistics about the country. In the case of Laos, however, 
this is not a likely comparison since there are few enough statistics available 
for that new country. It should be added that the sampling procedure followed 
is probably representative of about two-thirds of the country. The other 
third of the country would have required far more effort and resources than 
could be mustered for this study. Nevertheless, the election turnout figures 
in our study closely matched the turnout figures obtained during a nation-wide 
election held only a year before the study was done. 

Some evaluation of the study can be drawn from correlation and other 
external checks. Where correlations seem to make sense, some comfort can be 
drawn from this. In this connexion, it was found that people in Vientiane 
were better informed about events in Laos than those in the provincial capitals, 
and those in the capitals were better informed than villagers. Also, respondents 
reporting contact with radio and newspaper were better informed than those 
having contact with neither. 

Our reported figures on radio listening and newspaper reading are consider- 
ably higher than those reported by others who have worked in Laos. In 
addition, as many as 60 per cent of the villagers claim the prestige of being 
able to read, although only 20 per cent report ever having gone to any kind 
of school. The figure of 20 per cent for those villagers ever having gone to 
school, on the other hand, is not much in excess of other estimates of this 
statistic. 

The evaluation of this study, as of any other study in Western or non- 
Western areas, must rest finally upon an accumulation of evidence and tests. 
Before many more of us plunge into hitherto unresearched geographic areas, 
it would undoubtedly be best to stretch our ingenuity in order to determine 
beforehand procedures and tests of evaluation which may serve to answer 
the question we must inevitably be asked—just how good was that survey? 
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Technical surveying problems in India, by Lincoln Armstrong 


Following a review and commentary on several pertinent observations made 
by other social scientists who have faced technical difficulties in connexion 
with their researches in India, a close look is taken at the specific problem of 
selection, recruitment and training of a research field staff. Four categories 
of potential sources of such personnel are defined and analysed. The report 
is based on a review of relevant literature, direct observation of field conditions 
by the author, who is a study director with International Research Associates, 
and an informal perusal of questionnaires filled in by more than a hundred 
Indian interviewers. The questionnaires cover social background characteris- 
tics, research and other work experience, attitudes toward interviewing 
and attitudes toward research as a possible career. 

The observations which are discussed first are felt to be relevant to the 
central topic, namely, selection and training of interviewers, supervisors and 
research technicians. This discussion considers obstacles to be confronted in 
reducing sampling errors, the difficulties in maintaining semantic and concep- 
tual similarity in moving from one language to another, the problem of 
breaking down respondent resistance to being interviewed and interpreting 
‘don’t know’ answers, reliability and validity, the lack of scientific orientation 
on the part of would-be researchers, how to handle the fact that little of the 
research we are concerned with in India is actually neutral, the problem of 
respondent insecurity when confronted by an ‘outsider’, the question of 
appropriate research agency organization in the light of present conditions 
in Indian society and, finally, the need for more exploratory research on the 
whole problem of selection and training of Indian research workers. 

The four categories of potential research personnel are (a) middle class 
and middle-aged married women; (b) underemployed white collar workers— 
also middle class and middle aged; (c) underemployed young men and women 
currently engaged in agency-based research; and (d) unemployed pregraduate, 
graduate and post-graduate students of the social sciences, education and 
journalism. Each category is treated in terms of its availability, adaptability, 
competence, motivation and work attitudes. It is concluded with many 
reservations that in the long run the post-graduate category of potential 
researchers holds the greatest promise for the staffing and professionalization 
of ongoing behavioural science research in India. In lieu of attracting this 
type into the field, the merits and difficulties of concentrating on the housewife 
category are examined. The need for a central file of dossiers on all potential 
research personnel in India is considered and its compilation recommended. 


The political role of student movements in Latin America, by Frank Bonilla 


Student organizations seem to have a permanent and institutionalized place 
in Latin American society, yet little is known about their history, organiza- 
tional structures, modes of operations, or their functions within the university 
and in the society at large. The present paper provides a limited sidelight on a 
broad study of the Chilean student movement carried out between 1956 and 
1957. The thesis traces changes in organizational structure which are linked 


1. Students in Politics: Three Generations of Political Action in a Latin American University, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Harvard University, 1959. 
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to broader social and political changes in the nation. An earlier Public Opinion 
Quarterly article described generational changes in the role of students as 
political communicators. This report focuses on the present generation and on 
the external, political role of the student organization. It attempts to portray 
in some detail the real life context in which day-to-day political activities are 
carried out by students and to describe the relationship of the student organiz. 
ation with key groups such as parties, unions, the press, and the national 
government. Even this partial view of how the student organization works in 
one country provides some basis for understanding the views and operations 
of parallel groups in other nations in Latin America. The central aspects of the 
situation in Chile may be summarized as follows: 

1. The University of Chile is a middle-class institution, dependent financially 
on the government but with almost complete autonomy in its internal 
adrainistration. Students expect, and have for many years been granted, 
a formal voice in the management of the university. It has also been the 
tradition for all political currents to have free expression within the 
university ; the right of the communists to operate openly within the univer- 
sity has been defended by the rectors and by students of all political 
affiliations even after the Communist Party was outlawed in 1948. 

2. The Student Federation of Chile, which represents some 27 schools of the 
University of Chile in Santiago that enrol about half of the university 
students in the country, was established in 1906 and is the only student 
group that has had a political role of any consequence in the nation. 

3. Since 1931, when political parties gained a strong hold within the student 
organization, the Student Federation (FECH) has been dominated, except 
for brief intervals, by leftist groups, principally communists and socialists 
with the collaboration of radicals. 

4. In 1957, power in the FECH was divided about evenly in three parts. 
The communists and socialists constituted one block called the Popular 
Action Front (FRAP), the University Radicals (GUR) made up a 
second force on their own, and a combination of Christian Democrats 
with liberal and independent Catholic support was the third force. 

5. The FECH assembly, or directorio, and its executive council are dominated 
by the spokesmen for political groups. Each student political group seeks 
to use the FECH as a mouthpiece. Much of the political conflict and 
bickering in the FECH is artificial and contrived and does not reflect true 
differences of opinion among student groups. This is especially true of 
problems related to the university and student welfare. 

6. The mass of students has few links with the FECH and little interest 
in FECH affairs. Nearly half of the federated university schools went 
unrepresented at FECH meetings during 1956-57. Meetings of the FECH 
assembly often failed to raise the required quorum of 34 out of 127. Ina 
period of extreme agitation, the FECH was able to mobilize for street 
demonstrations no more than 10 to 15 per cent of the approximately 
13,000 students of the University of Chile in Santiago. 

7 Party militants in the university are not simply the dupes or passive tools 
of the national parties. They enjoy considerable autonomy in governing 
their own activities within the university and not infrequently take a 
stand opposed to that of the national parties on political issues. University 
political groups are in a position to exert a certain amount of influence 
on party policy through their dominance in the youth wings of the parties 
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and by allying with sympathetic elements in the party hierarchies. In 

short, insofar as there is room for a democratic play of forces within the 

national parties, student political groups have a role to play in shaping 
party policy. Even the fairly disciplined communist and socialist militants 
are far from meeting the Leninist image of the fully committed party man. 

8. FECH affairs, except in times of unusual agitation, get little publicity even 
in the sympathetic leftist press. Most students, and the Chilean public in 
general, get from the local press a picture of FECH action which is selective 
and distorted. 

g. Organized labour and workers generally have almost always been able to 
count on the backing of the FECH, and FECH leaders have almost always 
stood ready to provide a rallying point for workers when labour leader- 
ship has failed or has been crippled by government action. 

10. Even in its current weak and divided condition, the FECH was in 1957 
able to spark a protest movement against price increases that threatened 
the stability of the government and forced these increases to be rescinded 
twice. 

11, The student organization takes an autonomous, out-going political role 
chiefly when other forces of political protest are weak, disorganized, or 
persecuted. The repeated demonstrations of the potency of el pueblo with 
the leadership of students, intellectuals and other civilians against the 
armed force of dictators, serves to support the image of the university 
and the student organization as the ultimate bulwarks of freedom and the 
sources of trustworthy political leadership in times of political crisis. 


Discussants: Fred Fry of the Department of Oriental Studies, Princeton Univer- 
sity (substituting for Lucian W. Pye, who was not able to arrive in time 
from previous speaking engagements) 


From his experiences in carrying out a study on values among high-school 
students in Turkey, Mr. Fry felt that he had gained a heightened awareness 
of the problems of survey research in underdeveloped countries. 

One of the problems was suggested by Mr. Fink’s account of necessary 
adaptations in sampling procedures in dealing with different types of villages. 
The small ‘compromise’ that occasionally proved necessary might not seem 
to introduce any bias into a study, but what must be guarded against was the 
cumulative effect of such small compromises to be sure that no major bias 
has been introduced. 

Another problem raised by Mr. Fry was the difficulties encountered in 
areas where a government is distrustful of or unsympathetic to public opinion 
research. Similarly, political caution may cause the researcher to eliminate 
part of his results so as to maintain and ensure the safety of his contacts’ 
‘necks or jobs’. As an example of the importance of ‘doing your homework 
on a country’, Mr. Fry cited difficulties he had encountered in the study he 
conducted in Turkey, where subjects were asked to rate their attitudes toward 
their chances in life on a five-point scale ranging from ‘enthusiastic’ to ‘pessi- 
mistic’, with ‘indifferent’, ‘resigned’, ‘embittered’ as the intermediate points. 
While American respondents, familiar with scales, accepted the scale place of 
a given word even if the word did not exactly fit their definition of the point to 
which it was assigned, Turkish respondents responded more to the meaning 
of a word rather than its position. 
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Where public experience with survey research is limited, the guarantee of 
anonymity which is so easily accepted in the United States may need to be 
more forcefully demonstrated. The Turkish students in the study mentioned 
were reassured that their replies would not be seen by school administrators 
by using seals on the questionnaires. 

Extra attention was also paid by Mr. Fry to the process of responding to 
a questionnaire among those who had never previously been interviewed, 
so as to investigate the incidence of and reasons for ‘don’t know’ responses, 


The conclusions that arise from the papers presented, as from other past 
conferences, were that ‘ingenuity’ is needed, but survey techniques are appli- 
cable; that there was a need to train not only interviewers and respondents, 
but also the potential market for this type of research and that, consequently, 
familiarizing government and businesses with survey research is a worthy 
goal in itself. 

Lloyd Free, the other discussant, had to leave immediately to catch a plane 
and therefore did not speak. 

In the question period following, with the discussion thrown open to the 
floor, questions pertaining to methods of checking interviewers’ work, ways 
of explaining a questionnaire to a ‘new respondent’, and the problem for 
assessing interviewee frankness were raised. In responding to these questions, 
the speakers emphasized the necessity of trial and error and the value of 
experience in refining techniques. Miss Riffault mentioned as an example the 
discovery that, in small African communities, respondents were better able 
to recognize objects from drawings rather than photographs and from black 
and white pictures rather than from those in colour. Raymond Fink pointed 
out that the beginner in a foreign country is often told ‘horror stories’ about the 
difficulties he will encounter, while in reality it may easily be other unexpected 
discrepancies that trip him up. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
6 May 1960 


Twenty-four members were present at the meeting. Vice-President Helen Crossley 
presided and Secretary-Treasurer Héléne Riffault kept the minutes of the meeting. 
The Chairman apologized for the absence of President Mark Abrams, who had 
planned to come but was prevented by the high pressure of work irt London. 
In view of the absence of the president and the limited international representation, 
the chairman suggested that the meeting be a reporting and discussion session rather 
than an action meeting. 


Minutes of the Brighton Meeting, September 1959 
These minutes were read by Helen Dinerman, and approved by the membership. 
Report of Secretary- Treasurer 
The report was submitted by Héléne Riffault and approved by the membership. 
Committee reports 
In the absence of the committee chairmen, the following reports were read to the 
members: 
Publications Committee. Report from Chairman Wim De Jonge. 
Membership Committee. Report from Chairman Heinz Loechner. 
Electoral Committee. Vice-President Helen Crossley read a telegraphic report 
from Chairman Adri Bakker who mentioned that only a few members had sent 
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back their nomination blanks for the coming WAPOR elections, and proposed 
Graeme Cranch and Jan Stapel as members of his committee. 

All the three reports were approved by the membership. 

No report was received from the Research Development Committee (Chairman 
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trators 
Louis Guttman). 
ing to Special committees. Poll Index: no report was received from Chairman Jan Stapel, 
. but Vice-President Helen Crossley summarized what was discussed at Brighton. 
lewed, Unesco Liaison: report from Chairman Jean Stoetzel was discussed, and the commit- 
onses, tee’s several recommendations were accepted. The President of WAPOR was thus 
authorized to communicate with Unesco on behalf of the membership and express 
* past regret at the current low level of Unesco support for WAPOR and request an annual 
appli- contribution of $4,500. Members of the association were also requested to urge their 
dents, respective National Commissions to support this request. Mr. Albert Shea, from 
ently, Canada, suggested that members be sent some material to use in writing to their 
orthy National Commissions on the question of Unesco support. The council was asked to 


supply this from the Unesco Liaison Committee. 

Regional Conferences on Public Opinion Research 

plane The interest of organizing regional conferences had first been mentioned at Brighton 
in September 1959. Vice-President Helen Crossley reported the progress made 
» the since that time. 

ways Unesco developments. As mentioned in the report of the Chairman of the Publica- 
n for tions Committee, Unesco expressed its interest in such conferences, especially for 
underdeveloped areas. The chairman of the Unesco Liaison Committee included 


lons 

a ee this item in the request for financial help. 

+ the Area developments. More and more research being done in Africa the idea of 

bl organizing a conference there seems good. No practical step has been taken yet. 

rear Two propositions have been presented about Asia: (a) a research organization in 

lack Manila (Robot Statistics) offered to act as host to a conference in that place; (b) the 

nted Asia Foundation in Bangkok proposed to follow up the recent Mass Communications 

: the meetings with a conference on survey research problems in South-East Asia. Concern- 

cted ing Latin America, Vice-President Helen Crossley reported that nothing has been 
done yet. Mr. Olivos, from OAS (Organization of American States), who attended 
this business meeting, offered the co-operation of his organization should a conference 
be held in Latin America; June 1962 was mentioned as a possible date for a seminar 
which could last 10 days (OAS has a regular system of seminars in sociology and 
anthropology) ; this proposal will be followed up by Vice-President Helen Crossley 
and referred to the council for action. 

Joint Membership WAPOR-ESOMAR-AAPOR 

sley Vice-President Helen Crossley reported on discussions with officials of the associa- 

ing. tions concerned (president of ESOMAR, president and secretary-treasurer of 

1ad AAPOR and chairman of WAPOR Membership Committee) about the interest of 
reduced rate combination dues payment for members who want to join both the 

on, American or European Association and WAPOR. This could lead to increased 

her WAPOR membership. The members present at the meeting reacted favourably to 
this suggestion. The council was asked to work out a concrete proposal and present 
it to AAPOR and ESOMAR for approval and action. 

ip. 

ip. 

™ SECOND WORLD CONGRESS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Venice, 24-27 May 1961 
rt The Italian Public Relations Association (Associazione Italiana Relazioni Pubbliche) 
at is organizing the Second World Congress on Public Relations, to be held in Venice, 
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from 24 to 27 May 1961, in the Novitiate Room of the Cini Foundation on the island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. 

The congress will discuss the following subjects: vocational training in public rela. 
tions, rapporteur: Lucien Matrat (France); public relations in local communities, 
rapporteur: T. Fife Clarke (United Kingdom) ; public relations in national communities, 
rapporteur: Vincent Levaux (Belgium); public relations in international communities, 
rapporteur: Robert L. Bliss (United States of America). 

The organizers hope to have a representative attendance of all who are interested 
in public relations, including persons who are not experts in the matter or member; 
of specialized associations. 

The participation fees, which must be paid at the time of application, are as follows: 
40,000 lire per person (30,000 lire for members of the Italian Public Relations Asso. 
ciation, and 10,000 lire for the wives of those attending the congress and the members 
of their families). 

The payment of these fees entitles those concerned to attend the working meetings 
of the congress and to take part in all the other activities arranged for, and to receive 
a free pass for travel by all public transport in Venice (ACNIL). Those attending 
the congress will also receive a copy of the proceedings of the congress. 

All requests for information should be addressed to: Associazione Italiana Relazioni 
Pubbliche, Segretaria, II Congresso Mondiale di Relazioni Pubbliche, Via Piemonte 26, 
Rome. 


WORLD PSYCHIATRIC CONGRESS, MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


4-10 June 1961 


The Third World Psychiatric Congress will take place in Montreal (Canada), from 
4 to 10 June 1961, at the invitation of the McGill University and under the auspices 
of the Canadian Psychiatric Association. This congress will meet for the first time on 
the American continent; some three thousand delegates from 62 countries are expected 
to attend. The congress will discuss the numerous aspects of psychiatry, as well as 
related subjects such as the general practice of medicine, psychology, biochemistry, 
nursing, sociology, anthropology and other social sciences, and pharmacology. 
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